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OWARD the end of April the run of 
“ Maythorn,” the musical ‘comedy 
success of the season, was suddenly 
interrupted because the star, Miss Eve Al- 
linson, desired a vacation. It went with- 
out saying that the show would be nothing 
without her. The manager, Mr. Maurice 
Gibbon, may have sighed as he ordered the 
notice posted, but there was no help for it; 
a power greater than he had spoken. 

The management acted very liberally in 
the affair—closed on a Wednesday night 
merely because the star wanted to start her 
trip on Thursday, and forfeited a hand- 
some sum for keeping the theater dark dur- 
ing the more profitable half of the week. 
The members of the company were amply 
recompensed, too. 


Up and down Broadway many stories 
were told of the extravagance with which 
Mr. Gibbon had inaugurated his manage- 
rial career. The whole production was on 
an unexampled scale even for these days, 
with sets built solid and moved by machin- 
ery, costumes imported from Paris, and real 
jewels for the principal women. It had 
been announced in the beginning that Miss 
Allinson would not go on the road. The 
stage of the Continental Theater had been 
practically rebuilt to afford her a larger 
dressing-room. Four maids were provided 
for her by the management—one to dress 
her, one to do her hair, one to mount guard 
at the door of her dressing-room, and one 
whose sole duty it was to look after the 
red carpet that was spread from the star’s 
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TAWNEY'S HEAVY 
FACE SOFTENED 
MOMENTARILY. IT 
WAS FOR THIS IN- 
STANT HE HAD 
GONE TO SO MUCH 
TROUBLE <a 
room to the entrance by which she ap- 
peared on the stage. 

The newspapers had made this regal 
strip famous. It was spread anew for each 
passage of Miss Allinson’s, and rolled up 
again as soon as her dainty slippers had 
trodden it. 

Oddly enough, hand in hand with these 
stories of the excessive deference accorded 
to Miss Allinson in the theater went an- 


other story — to the ef- 
fect that before launch- 
ing her as a star, Mr. 
Gibbon had bound her 


down to a_ long-term 
contract at a merely 
nominal salary. His fel- 
low managers sneered 
out of their superior 

wisdom. 
“Huh! Thinks he 
can keep her quiet with 
a rag of red carpet and an extra maid! 
A chorus-girl two seasons ago! He’s only 
puffing her up till he won’t be able to hold 
her down. He’s coaching her to turn on 
him. We know!” 
At first rival managers had taken the 
stories of Mr. Gibbon’s extravagant outlay 
as so much press matter; but as the differ- 
ent items were actually verified, they asked 

each other: 















“Where in Hades does he get it?” 
Two seasons before Gibbon himself had 
been merely the treasurer of a traveling 
company at a hundred a week. By and 
by it leaked out, as such things will. A 
magic name was whispered: 

“ Brutus Tawney’s putting up!” 

Hearing this, other managers shrugged 
and spread out their hands. There was no 
more to be said. 

Notwithstanding all the adulation of- 
fered at her shrine, Miss Allinson appeared 
to be unspoiled. She was only twenty 
years old, and it was true that two short 
seasons before she had been lifted from 
the chorus. She had only had a year in 
the ranks. How unspoiled she was may be 
gathered from the fact that all the mem- 
bers of her company, or almost all, were 
strong for her—including the supernumer- 
ary maids. 

‘“She’s a dear!” they said, generally 
adding darkly: “It’s a shame!” 

There was no need to specify; everybody 
knew. 

However she may have been advertised, 
the hit she made was a genuine hit, though 
she was no great matter of an actress, was 
only passably trained as a singer, and made 
no attempt to compete with the dancers. 
But she had in a very high degree that 
something—call it charm, magnetism, per- 
sonality, whatever you like. She had only 
to walk out on the stage and smile, and the 
house was hers from pit to dome. It was 
a smile from the heart—that was the se- 
cret of it; there was kindness in it for high 
and low alike, and a naive joy. Those who 
had little joy in their lives remembered her 
like a happy dream. 

As to her beauty, there were two opin- 
ions. Some said she was not beautiful— 
meaning that her face and form did not fit 
any of the well-known categories of beauty. 
She was not Greek, Latin, oriental, or 
Saxon. She was herself. 

Others, who saw things with their own 
eyes, were willing to agree with a smile 
that she was not beautiful. She was more 
than beautiful, they said; she was beauty. 
The very spirit of beauty breathed from 
her; there was no one like her; she was un- 
forgetable. She was such a phenomenon 
as appears to delight mankind only once 
or twice in a generation. 

It takes some time for the ordinary run 
of folk to appreciate a phenomenon. Bru- 
tus Tawney, one of the greatest connois- 
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seurs of beauty in the world, was the first. 
He picked her out from among all the girls 
of her’season. 

On the closing night the house was filled 
with Eve’s especial. partizans, the regulars 
who could be depended on week in and 
week out. At her final exit a storm of ap- 
plause was let loose—the real thing, which 
no artist can mistake. She returned again 
and again, curtsying and kissing her hands. 
Voices came down from the gallery: 

“ Good-by, Eve! Come back soon!” 

Their affection, their longing for what 
she typified to their imaginations, came to 
her across the footlights like a warm cur- 
rent. Her heart was touched. When she 
finally reached her dressing-room happy 
tears like jewels were rolling down her en- 
ameled cheeks, leaving no trace. 

The famous dressing-room was in reality 
two rooms—the dressing-room proper, and 
an outer room where Mrs. Cora Kittson, 
Eve’s “aunt,” sat in state in an Empire 
chair and received callers, none of whom 
got any further. 

“‘ Darling Eve must be saved from over- 
fatigue,” she murmured dulcetly to all. 

Mrs. Kittson was a large, blond lady of 
fifty, not unhandsome. Being a person of 
no particular character, she had conformed 
exactly to type—that is, the stage mama; 
but a stage mama of a high class, be it un- 
derstood. True, she was overdressed, but 
not more so than many a lady of the high- 

est fashion. Her conversation was both 
excessive and inconsequential, but neither 
are those qualities peculiar to any class. 

As in the case of many a stage mama, 
she was of no kin to Eve. Eve loved her, 
though, and was quite uncritical. 

This outer room was furnished like a lit- 
tle boudoir; no hint of the business of mak- 
ing one’s living there. Here, on the days 
when there were two performances, Miss 
Allinson took her ease between matinée and 
night. There was a tea-table in the corner. 

At present the little room was thronged 
with well-dressed persons, including some 
of the town’s eminences. Only people of 
a certain consideration got past the stage- 
doorkeeper in the first place. There were 
several women among them. It was a fact 
that Miss Allinson’s daily basket of mail 
included almost as many letters from wo- 
men as from men. 

Eve had long ago given up trying to at- 
tend to her mail. It was Mrs. Kittson’s 
delight to answer her letters. Mrs. Kitt- 
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son, who had known evil times, was a hap- 
py woman nowadays. She received every- 
body graciously, and as graciously dis- 
missed them. 

“ Thank you so much, Mrs. Van Gelder, 
but we couldn’t possibly come to-night— 
not even for five minutes! As soon as dar- 
ling Eve is dressed I must carry her home, 
give her her glass of milk, and tuck her in. 
The dear child gives herself so freely that 
two performances in a day use up every bit 
of her energy. I have to be so careful of 
her, you know!” 

“ Liar!” Mrs. Van Gelder would think 
to herself, as she smiled, murmured com- 
miseratingly, and retired. 

The door into Eve’s dressing-room was 
locked, for, as is well known, some of the 
politest people in the world are extraordi- 
narily persistent. 

Miss Vareda Vanni, the well-known con- 
tralto and Eve’s intimate friend, avoided 
the outer room altogether. She was ad- 


mitted to the dressing-room direct from the 
stage. 

Among the other callers were four young 
men who appeared to be on a slightly dif- 


ferent footing. They arrived separately. 
Mrs. Kittson’s greeting was casual, as to 
those who were expected. Having paid her 
their respects, they made themselves in- 
conspicuous in corners, while the gushers 
of both sexes gushed. 

All four young men—Schuyler Beek- 
man, Wardour Crane, Harry Van Brock- 
lin, and Everett Clough—had in common 
that they were comely, immaculately 
turned out, and smilingly self-possessed— 
a little too self-possessed. Somehow one 
likes to see a young man the least bit dif- 
fident in fine company. If these four were 
what they seemed to be—suitors to Miss 
Allinson who had been admitted to a cer- 
tain intimacy—it was a little strange that 
they betrayed no jealousy of one another; 
but perhaps jealousy would have been bad 
form. Their form was well-nigh perfect. 

They outstayed ail the others. When 
the door closed on the last caller, Clough 
said, “ Thank God!” and all four and Mrs. 
Kittson laughed. Mrs. Kittson was per- 
spiring visibly, and trying to look uncon- 
scious of it. 

Beekman, a dark and romantic-looking 
youth, who was nearest the dressing-room 
door, knocked and said gaily: 

“ Coast’s clear!” 

Immediately Eve came out, followed by 
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Vareda Vanni, whose swarthy beauty made 
an admirable foil to the blond star, and 
who was content to play that part. Eve 
was infinitely lovelier without her make- 
up; but it was strange that none of those 
vigorous and lively young men lost his self- 
possession at her appearance. The mere 
sight of her was enough, surely, to cause 
any normal young man’s heart to miss a 
beat and his color to change; but these 
youths’ laughing aplomb was glassy in its 
perfection. 

An exception must be made of Clough, 
who looked away from Eve uncomfortably 
and bit his lip. Mrs. Kittson glanced at 
him sharply from under her thickened eye- 
lashes. These lightning-like flashes are 
continually passing to and fro in the most 
carefully guarded companies. 

It is a risky thing to attempt to describe 
beauty. Suffice it to say that Eve’s hair 
was light brown, with both a crinkle and a 
glint in it; her eyes corn-flower blue, her 
nose short and straight—an adorable nose 
—her mouth most kissable. 

She was beautiful all over. Her foot 
was perfect, and she wore low-heeled slip- 
pers. One of her greatest lovelinesses was 
the skin of her perfect arms and neck, 
which seemed half-transparent, like a faint- 
ly pink alabaster. It was the sort of neck 
which is usually called snowy, but it was 
lovelier than anything to which it could be 
compared, and she did not mortify it with 
powder. ; 

Eve had delicately arched eyebrows that 
gave her face, in repose, a quaintly sur- 
prised air; but she was nearly always smil- 
ing the jolly, frank, kind, wistful smile that 
was her fortune. Her only thought was to 
please and be pleased. Evil scarcely exist- 
ed for her. 

At the entrance of the girls a babel arose. 
All that an outsider could have made of it 
was that they were all bound for something 
to which they looked forward with a lively 
anticipation. Brutus Tawney’s name was 
mentioned. Eve was as excited as a child 
on the way to a Christmas-tree, and the 
others took their tone from her. 

The young men were not openly defer- 
ential; that would have been old-fashioned 
and ridiculous. They called Eve by her 
first name, and treated her like any girl. 
The deference was there, nevertheless; one 
could hear the silky overtones. It was 
Mrs. Kittson’s business, while she made be- 
lieve to be a kid among kids, to see that it 
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was there. Only a rebellious spark showed 
now and then in young Clough’s eyes. He 
was the manliest-looking of the four. 

They bundled the three girls in lovely 
wraps of brocade and fur—Eve, with a 
white fox around her throat, looked like a 
cherub with its chin on a cloud—and be- 
stowed themselves in a capacious limousine 
that was waiting out in the street. 

They were carried to the Hotel Vander- 
meer, which, as everybody knew, was one 
of Brutus Tawney’s properties. Eve and 
Mrs. Kittson lived there; but they did not 
go to their rooms now. The motor-car de- 
posited them at a side entrance to the ho- 
tel, whence they were whisked aloft in a 
private elevator. 

They were deposited in the state apart- 
ments of the Vandermeer—that famous 
suite which is reserved for the greatest of 
the earth on their visits to New York. It 
has its own flag-pole sticking out over the 
avenue, and the flags of all nations are kept 
in reserve. At other times Brutus Tawney 
gives entertainments there. He was enter- 
taining to-night. 

After putting off their outer clothes in 


anterooms, the young people proceeded to 
the Gobelin room, where the company was 


assembling. In addition to the host there 
were several other gentlemen awaiting 
them, including Mr. Raymond Dowst, the 
dramatic critic of the Sphere, and Senor 
Carlos de Barril, the famous Spanish novel- 
ist. There were also several beautiful and 
beautifully dressed married ladies unac- 
companied by their husbands. Mr. Taw- 
ney’s parties were always small and care- 
fully chosen. An invitation to one of them 
conferred on any woman, married or un- 
married, a unique distinction. Let tongues 
wag as they would, such an invitation was 
never declined. 

The host dominated all these people as 
he dominated any company in which he 
appeared—like a solitary mastiff in a bench 
show. Brutus Tawney refused to allow 
himself to be photographed, and such was 
the man’s prestige that the most enterpris- 
ing news photographer of them all ven- 
tured not to disregard his fiat. ,In conse- 
quence there was current about town a tra- 
dition of Tawney’s frightful ugliness. 

He was not as ugly as all that, of course; 
but, just the same, he was well advised not 
to have himself photographed. Set down 
in uncompromising black and white, that 
gross body, that heavy head thrust down 
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and forward, the pouched eyes, the pen- 
dulous cheeks, would be rather horrible; 
but in the man’s presence his personal 
power, his wit, his grim good nature, were 
such as to make one forget his outer as- 
pect. Anyhow, people were willing to 
overlook anything in the master of untold 
millions. 

Of the party from the theater Eve was 
first to enter the Gobelin room. She was 
clad in soft white satin draped by a mas- 
ter, without any ornament whatsoever but 
a short string of pearls around that rare 
neck—no touch of color to mar its white- 
ness. An involuntary exclamation escaped 
those who beheld her. Tawney’s heavy 
face lighted up; he stepped forward with 
extended hands. 

“Here you are! My dear child, how 
lovely you look! Let me see you all over.” 
He held her off at arm’s length. “ Perfect, 
I swear!” 

His tone was, or seemed to be, warm 
with fatherly affection. Certainly Eve’s 
smiling glance in return was as open as a 
child’s. Young Clough, in the background, 
looked away again and bit his lip. The 
title of an old nursery story came bitterly 
into his mind. 

“What’s in the next room, guardy?” 
Eve demanded. “Oh, I’m simply dying 
with curiosity!” 

“Give me a moment in which to enjoy 
your anticipation,” said Tawney, laughing. 
“You may be disappointed.” 

He drew her hand under his arm and led 
her about, presenting the others to her. 
Most of them Eve knew. The Spaniard 
kissed her hand in the continental style 
and murmured compliments in excited, 
broken English. Eve blushed charmingly. 
The ladies greeted her warmly. Their 
homage to her beauty was sincere enough, 
but deep in their smiling eyes one could 
read quite plainly that not for a moment 
did they believe in Tawney’s fatherly airs. 

The doors into the room beyond were 
noiselessly thrown open, and an imposing 
majordomo appeared to announce supper. 
Nobody in this servantless age had such 
servants as Tawney; but that was easy, of 
course. They enjoyed better incomes than 
many masters. 

“Oh, come on!” cried Eve impulsively, 
striving to drag her massive cavalier to- 
ward the opening. 

Though the door stood open, they could 
not see into the next room, on account of 
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CLOUGH HAD FOR- 
GOTTEN ALL ABOUT 
TAWNEY, ALL ABOUT 
HIS JOB AND HIS PROS- 
PECTS IN LIFE 


a screen that had been placed just within. 
This was to prevent the edge of the sur- 


prise from being blunted. The Spaniard 
offered his arm to Miss Vareda Vanni, and 
Mr. Dowst took in Mrs. Kittson. The 
others paired off according to prearrange- 
ment. Nothing was left to chance at Mr. 
Tawney’s parties. The most delightful in- 
formality prevailed—that kind of infor- 
mality which results from every detail hav- 
ing been planned in advance. 

As Eve passed around the screen, a cry 
of pleasure broke from her. She dropped 
Tawney’s arm, and clapped her hands. The 
heavy face softened momentarily. It was 
for this instant that he had gone to so much 
trouble. 

The apartment they entered was the fa- 
mous Pagliariello room, with walls and 
ceiling completely covered with frescoes by 


that master; but none of them were visible 
now. It was a fairy garden by night; an 
exquisite breath of spring met the nostrils. 
It was dimly lighted and full of poetry; 
only the table-cloth gleamed wanly from 
the center of the room. 

To those coming out of the brighter 
room, the details became visible only by 
degrees. At first one was aware only of 
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“I'M AFRAID HE'S FORGETTING HIMSELF—ASPIRING TOO HIGH.” 
“LOOK AT HIM NOW,” MURMURED MRS. KITTSON 


MEAN—"’ 


thick verdure and pale blossoms all around, 
with tiny frosted lights peeping out. Grow- 
ing vines were trained up the walls and 
under the ceiling. In front of the vines, all 
around the room, were set out mimosa with 
its delicate blossoms, dogwood, myrtle, and 
the Judas-tree. Under the taller shrubs 
were banked tall-growing azaleas, flowers 
of flame on slender naked branches, from 
palest yellow to transparent vermilion. At 
the foot of the azaleas grew lady tulips, 
mignonette, and lilies-of-the-valley. Be- 
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“wEY!" SAID TAWNEY. “ YOU 


tween the borders of the lowlier blossoms 
there was a graveled path, and around the 
whole there was a low fence of white pal- 
ings, a little wicket gate, and more flowers 
outside. A sign beside the gate read: 


Eve’s GARDEN 


They passed through the little gate and 
made a circuit of the path, the women’s 
skirts stirring up the ineffable fragrance of 
mignonette. Eve cried out in delight, and 
at every second step stopped to point out 
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some bloomy beauty. Tawney beamed 
upon her and patted her hand. 

Having passed out of the little gate, the 
company found their places at the table. 
This was set in the rectangular space left 
in the center of the room. It was banked 
with roses. 

As they took their places, concealed 
lights were turned on, and the surrounding 
garden burst into sunshine. The famous 
Tawney gold service was displayed on the 
table like a multitude of little suns, but 
the flowers and the greenery helped to tone 
down the garish metal. 

The instant the lights were turned up 
every lady pounced on a little leather case 
which lay at her place. Jeweled bracelets 
of exquisite workmanship were revealed. 
Renewed, high-pitched cries of delight; 
these with a more personal note. 

“ Oh, Mr. Tawney!” 

Some of the ladies glanced at Tawney 
speculatively; they were all lovely ladies, 
their favors not lightly to be bestowed. 
They looked to see if Tawney looked re- 
ceptive. He did not, and they sat still. 
They strained language to the breaking- 
point to find words to express their grati- 
tude. Tawney looked bored. Eve’s brace- 
let was no finer than the others. Eve said 
little, but smiled at the giver. 

The meal that followed was much like 
other meals, of course. Though one be 
Brutus Tawney himself, one can eat but so 
much. Tawney’s taste was far too good to 
permit him to attempt the outlandish; there 
were no ortolans or peacocks’ tongues. 
Everything was perfection, and there was 
not too much. A clear soup of delicate 
aroma; vol-au-vents of terrapin—the ter- 
rapin had been brought alive from Balti- 
more by messenger that day; supréme of 
guinea, béchamel; ices and petits fours 
made an hour before by the best confec- 
tioner in America—that was all. 

Nor was there a lavish outpouring of 
liquors—cocktails and a moderate amount 
of a vintage champagne like bottled sun- 
shine. Tawney was not the kind of man 
who liked to see his white and gold girl 
become tipsy. 

Eve sat at the head of the table in a 
chair a few inches higher than the others, 
with a hassock for her feet to rest upon. 
The chair had a tall gold back which 
framed her whiteness very effectively. The 
Spaniard was at her right hand; Tawney 
in the more modest place, but just as close, 
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‘provided for Eve’s amusement. 









at her left. Mrs. Kittson was at the foot 
of the table, with young Clough in the least 
place of all at her left. 

After coffee and cigarettes—Eve did not 
smoke, and Tawney growled at her surpris- 
ingly when, to tease him, she offered to 
take a cigarette—the company proceeded 
to the room beyond. 

This was the well-known smaller ball- 
room at the Vandermeer, which communi- 
cates with the state suite. Tawney no 
doubt thought the florid Louis Quinze deco- 
rations good enough for a hotel, since he 
had paid for them in the first place; but a 
gentleman’s private entertainment was dif- 
ferent. The walls were now completely 
hidden under priceless old tapestries from 
his own collection. 

There were no other changes in the room, 
save that a lovely little Italian fountain 
had been installed in the middle of the 
floor at Heaven knows what expense. A 
concealed spot-light played upon the grace- 
fully falling thread of water. 

The orchestra was out of the way in a 
gallery. The usual garish lights were 
dimmed. In order to bring down the danc- 
ing space to limits suitable to the size of 
the party, rare rugs were spread around 
the edges of the floor and set about with 
comfortable settees and chairs, and with 
tables bearing lamps under richly colored 
shades. 

The whole effect was indescribably in- 
viting. What young dancer has not longed 
for once in her life to have a perfect floor, 
superlative music, and plenty of room? 

Tawney settled himself upon an immense 
sofa in the middle of the room, facing the 
dancing floor. There he sat immovable, 
with his gross body and his dark, full, rest- 
less eyes, the very picture of a great liver 
still unsatisfied. He required only a bur- 
noose and a turban to make him an ori- 
ental potentate. 

He did not, like many fat old men now- 
adays, make the mistake of trying to dance. 
That was what he had engaged the comely 
and well-mannered young men for. He 
saw to it that a succession of them was 
Young 
men who tried to approach Eve, other than 
those chosen by Tawney, found themselves 
shut off by an invisible wall. 

Tawney got his youths from his bank- 
ing office, from society, from anywhere. 
He had only to choose, for young men 
everywhere mutely offered themselves to 














the great man whenever his eyes fell upon 
them. He was careful to select those with 
their wits about them, so that no bald ex- 
planations were called for. They knew 
what they had to do without being told— 
to surround Eve, to attend upon her slight- 
est wish, to drive with her, dine with her, 
dance with her; to protect her from any- 
thing unpleasant; in short, to make a pic- 
ture of absolute devotion—and to keep 
themselves strictly in hand. 

The perfect majordomo watched behind 
the sofa on which his master sat. There 
was a stand at Tawney’s elbow, and at in- 
tervals the retainer filled a tiny glass with 
a reddish liquid from an opaque and odd- 
ly shaped black bottle—some curious old 
liqueur that Tawney affected. He did not 
offer to share it with any of the other gen- 
tlemen, or with the ladies. 

It was understood that at his own par- 
ties, as well as at all other times, Tawney 
did precisely what he chose. His refusal 
to share his tipple was not due to penuri- 
ousness, of course; it was simply that he 
did not choose to have the gentlemen who 
were attending upon Eve drink. 

As for himself—well, he had self-control, 
he told himself. Did he not prove it hour- 
ly in this fatuous air of paternal affection 
that he imposed on himself when he was 
on fire—on fire!—for her? Any other man 
in his position would have taken her long 
ago, he told himself; but he loved her, he 
would not bruise a spirit so tender. He 
was not a besotted fool; he had no illu- 
sions that one so fresh and fair as Eve 
could ever come naturally to one like him. 
But if he were very patient, if he created 
for her a life of queenly luxury, and caused 
her to become dependent upon it, and so 
upon him; if he surrounded her with peo- 
ple of his own choosing, and saw to it that 
all ideas of life were sifted through Ais 
sieves before they reached her—surely in 
the end he must wear down the instinctive 
aversion of her young spirit. 

She was of an impressionable and un- 
questioning nature; she must come to him 
in the end, even though it were only out 
of sheer inability to combat the idea. This 
cruise on his yacht that he proposed—who 
could tell what that might not bring forth? 
Such were the old man’s thoughts as he 
watched the dancers. 

After a while Maurice Gibbon came in. 
To the outward view Mr. Gibbon was as 
polished a gentleman as any present; 
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nevertheless Tawney, in his autocratic way, 
chose not to consider him of good enough 
breeding to mix with his other guests on an 
equal footing. Gibbon, therefore, had not 
been invited to supper, but was allowed to 
come in afterward. He was not suppesed 
to dance with the ladies. 

He accepted his anomalous position 
gracefully. Gibbon was so suave, so gooa- 
humored, so attentive to others, that it was 
difficult to say what sort of man he really 
was. His outward aspect revealed one of 
fifty years, of a somewhat oriental cast of 
feature, and with somewhat more hair on 
the top of his head than is usual at that 
age. He had ability of a kind, that was 
certain, for he never gave himself away. 

Only a close observer would have re- 
marked an odd roll to the man’s eyes at 
certain moments, suggesting a look of pain. 
Perhaps a _ psychoanalyst would have 
ascribed it to something honest in his soul 
that revolted against the position in which 
it found itself; but Gibbon himself would 
have been the last to suspect such a thing. 
He looked upon himself as a fortunate man. 
Had he not been raised at a bound from 
obscurity to power? 


Gibbon would never forget any of the 
details of that extraordinary event. ~ 

He did not know how Brutus Tawney 
had come to choose him in the first place; 
the man had his lines out everywhere. For 
several years Gibbon had been treasurer to 
various theatrical companies—good com- 
panies, it is true; but, as everybody knows, 
the position of company treasurer is one 
of the most difficult and least honored in - 
the profession. One day a certain Mr. 
Taylor, a delightful fellow, had sought him 
out. Several interviews had followed, the 
trend of which was not altogether clear to 
Gibbon; but they must have been satis- 
factory to Mr. Taylor, for in the end Gib- 
bon was summoned mysteriously to the” 
Vandermeer Hotel and ushered into the 
presence of the great Brutus Tawney him- 
self. As Gibbon said, you could have 
knocked him over with a feather. 

That first interview had been brief and 
very much to the point. Tawney bored 
him through and through with his terrible 
glance. 

“Are you at liberty?” he asked. 

“T am,” said Gibbon. 

“-What salary have you been getting?” 

“ Two hundred a week.” 
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This was only double the actual amount. 

“ T will pay you four hundred if we come 
to terms.” 

Gibbon lost his breath for a moment. 

“The main thing with me,” Tawney 
said, “is this—can you keep your mouth 
shut?” 

“T can,” said Gibbon. 

“ Well, we'll see. If you talk, it will 
soon come to my ears.” 

“T believe you can depend upon me, 
Mr. Tawney.” 

“T am told,” Tawney went on, “ that 
you are thoroughly familiar with the the- 
atrical business in all its branches.” 

“T think I can say I am,” said Gibbon, 
not without a touch of bitterness, for some 
of his previous experiences had been very 
illuminating. 

“If you were provided with sufficient 
funds, could you put on a musical comedy 
in the best style—in a little better style 
than has been done? The best composers 
and librettists, the best scene-painters and 
costumers, the best people obtainzble in 
every part?” 

Gibbon’s heart rose slowly in his throat. 

“ Certainly,” he said, a little thickly. 

“ Understand, I am a business man,” 
Tawney said. “TI will not stand for graft 
or for foolish waste; but I will pay the 
best for the best.” 

“I understand,” murmured Gibbon. 

“Very well,” said Tawney. “ We'll try 


it. I have a good report of you. Your 
salary starts from to-day. You will apply 
to Taylor for all funds necessary. I want 


you to attend a performance of ‘ The Girl 
of Girls’ and observe a young woman in 
the chorus, whose name is Eve Allinson. I 
want her brought forward in the new piece. 
You will make her acquaintance, inquire 
into her circumstances and so forth, and 
report. Find out if there are any—er— 
entanglements of any kind. She must not 
know that I am taking an interest in her; 
you must appear to be acting on your own 
initiative throughout. You must not ele- 
vate the girl too suddenly. Better engage 
her for a small part. You know the busi- 
ness. I leave such details to you.” 


“ Babette Morris is at liberty,” ventured 
Gibbon. 

“T used to know her,” 
with an odd look. 
ris?” 

“ She’s known as a firebrand,” said Gib- 
“ Every manager has had her under 


“T could engage her as my star.”’ 
Tawney said, 
“Why Babette Mor- 


bon. 
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contract and has burned his fingers. It 
would seem natural for a newcomer like me 
to take a chance on her. My idea would 
be to engage Miss Allinson for a small part, 
as you suggest, and later let her understudy 
the star. Then, when I am ready, the first 
time Miss Morris indulges in one of her 
famous tantrums I'll let her walk out. 
Such a story could be played up in the 
press. Morris is a back number, anyhow.” 

A gleam of humor lightened Brutus 
Tawney’s grimness. 

“ All right, go ahead,” he said; “ but 
better pull off that stunt in some big city 
outside of New York—Chicago or Boston. 
Create a tremendous furor for the girl in 
the press—I’ll see that you are supplied 
with the right man for that—and bring 
her into New York with the trumpets 
blowing!” 

And so it had been done. 


Now, while the half-dozen graceful coup- 
les circled on the floor -to the rich strains 
of a waltz from the hidden orchestra, Gib- 
bon sat beside his patron, and they dis- 
cussed their present business. 

“T have received the libretto of the new 
piece from Insull,” said Gibbon. “ Do 
you want to read it?” 

“ Lord, no!” said Tawney. 

“Well, it’s not bad. Ill engage a big 
man to work it over, and I can always 
pick up good lines for a price, and a novel 
scene or two which can be interpolated. 
I’ve got Richard Anstey to set the lyrics 
to music.” 

“* Never heard of him,” growled Tawney. 

“A young man, but he has a real gift of 
melody. If he falls down, I can always 
call in one of the regulars. I thought it 
was better to take a chance on a young 
man than to depend on one of the old- 
timers who are growing stale.” 

“ All right. How about costumes?” 

“T sail for France on Saturday. I'll be 
back with sketches and materials by the 
time you return from your cruise.” 

“* How about Eve’s clothes?” asked Taw- 
ney with a kindling eye. “ Eve is not easy 
to dress for the stage—to have her things 
sufficiently simple, I mean, yet distinctive.” 

“ Well, I thought I’d get hold of a man 
in Paris and bring him back with me,”’ said 
Gibbon. “ There would be good publicity 
in that. Of course, I may not be able to 
get one of the top-notchers at any price. 
Those fellows are as temperamental as 
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prima donnas; but if I keep my eyes open 
I can get one of the comers. If he has 
the right stuff in him, we can make him 
famous.”’ 

“All right,” said Tawney. 
needn’t spare any ex- 
pense where Eve’s things 
are concerned; but don’t 
‘be taken in by any of 
these day-after-to-mor- 


“ You 


IT WAS A MOMENT OR 
TWO BEFORE EVE 
FULLY GRASPED THE i % 
SENSE OF THE WORDS 
SHE HAD HEARD 


row men. I won’t have Eve rigged out like 
a Fiji Islander.” 

“ You can depend on me for that.” 

“ Anything else?” asked Tawney. 

“T think that’s all,” Gibbon said—but 
his tone suggested a reservation. 

“What’s on your mind?” demanded 
Tawney. 

“T can’t help but feel that I ought to 
pay Eve more money,” said Gibbon. 


ers. Pe 
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Tawney’s face darkened. 

“You can leave that to me,” he re- 
turned. “I'll tell you when to raise her 
salary.” 

It was not often that Gibbon ventured 
to question a decision of his pa- 
tron’s, but he was started now. 

“T don’t know if you know,” 


he said, “ but it 
has leaked out— 
I can’t imagine how 
—that I only pay 
her a hundred and 
fifty a week. She is 
sure to receive offers 
from other managers.” 
“* She’s bound by con- 
tract, isn’t she?” demanded Tawney. 

“ But they will tell her that the courts 
would not uphold such an inequitable con- 
tract. Others would offer her up to a 
thousand a week.” 

“* Leave it to me,” said Tawney grimly. 
“ T’ll see that no offers reach her!” 

Gibbon bowed and dropped the subject. 
They discussed other details of the forth- 
coming production. 
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When Eve was seen to disengage herself 
laughingly from her latest partner and 
make her way toward Tawney, Gibbon 
made haste to spring up and retreat from 
the sofa with bows. With a silken swish 
Eve plumped herself into the place he had 
vacated. There was a lovely pinkness in 
her cheeks—the real thing. 

“Oh, guardy, I’m having such a good 
time!” she cried. 

“ That’s what it’s all for,’ murmured 
Tawney. 

“ These boys are so silly, the way they 
fight over their dances! But of course it’s 
flattering.” 

Tawney ran his eyes approvingly from 
one to another of the quartet about the 
room. They were earning their wages. 

“The music is heavenly!”’ Eve went on. 
“ Most girls on the stage have so few op- 
portunities to have a good time like other 
people. I’m lucky!” 

Tawney looked at her. 

“ What would you like best of all to top 
off the party?” he asked. 

“What would I like? Goodness, I’ve 
already had all that the heart of mortal 
woman could desire! Let me think. Well, 
there is something.” 

“ Name it.” 

“ What is to become of all the beautiful 
growing flowers in the next room?” 

“ They'll be returned to the greenhouses 
at Birchlea, I suppose.” 

“Would they be missed if they didn’t 
go back?” 

“ No, indeed — they have served their 
turn.” 

Eve turned and laid a hand on his 
sleeve; a little shiver went through the big 
man. 

“ Guardy, could they be distributed 
among the different children’s hospitals in 
the city?” 

“Splendid idea! They shall be taken 
around to-morrow, with your love.” 

“ No—from you, guardy; they are real- 
ly from you.” 

“T’m afraid that would cause too great 
a sensation,” said Tawney grimly. “ They 
must go in your name.” 

“ Thank you, guardy!” 

“ While the kids are sniffing the flowers, 
you will be sniffing the ocean breezes,” he 
said. “ At what time to-morrow will you 


be ready to go aboard the Pocahontas?” 
Eve sat up with renewed animation. 
That’s another pleasure 


“ To-morrow! 
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in store! I had forgotten it for the mo- 
ment. I’ve never been to sea, and I shall 
enjoy every minute of it. At what hour 
do you want us?” 

“Come aboard for lunch at two. That 
will give us time to get our sea-legs before 
night. The launch will be waiting at the 
foot of East Twenty-Sixth Street.” 

““ Where are we going?” asked Eve, with 
shining eyes. 

“South to Hampton Roads, to begin 
with. Then we'll see. Up the James as 
far as the depth of water will permit, if 
my skipper agrees. They are in the full 
tide of spring down there.” 

“ And you're going to take a real vaca- 
tion?” asked Eve. 

“ For four weeks,” said Tawney. “ Un- 
less you get tired of me and send me 
home.” d 

“ Fancy sending you home from your 
own yacht!” said Eve. 

The music started again, and young 
Everett Clough approached. 

“ My dance, I think,” said he. 

Eve swung away on his arm. 

For a moment or two Tawney was left 
sitting impassively alone on the big sofa, 
sipping his liqueur; then Mrs. Kittson 
came sidling toward him in visible trepida- 
tion. She was secretly terrified of the big 
man, and rarely dared to approach him, 
but now it could be seen that she consid- 
ered herself to be the bearer of important 
information. 

Tawney detested Mrs. Kittson, perhaps 
because she showed so openly that she was 
afraid of him, or perhaps just because she 
was a foolish, scatter-brained woman who 
could not be depended on. She was not 
at all the sort he would have placed next 
Eve, but she was already there when he 
found Eve, and he had to make the best of 
the situation. 

“Tt has all been perfectly lovely!” she 
cooed as she sank down on the sofa. 

Tawney grunted. 

“Were you at the theater to-night?” she 
went on. 

He made an acquiescent sound. 

“Then you heard how they applauded 
dear Eve. Wasn’t it wonderful? She took 
eleven calls—eleven! Then I put my foot 
down and refused to let her go back. 
Afterwards a perfect mob besieged the 
dressing-room.”’ 

With relish she began to name important 
names, but Tawney interrupted her. 
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“You didn’t allow any of these people 
to see her?” 

“ Certainly not!” 

“Then it doesn’t matter. You have re- 
ceived the new maid that I sent to Eve 
for the cruise?” 

“Yes, Mr. Tawney—a most superior 
young person.” 

“ Quite so,” said Tawney dryly. “ She 
was bred a lady, I believe. You can admit 
her to a confidential footing. She has been 
thoroughly instructed. I expect Eve to 
make a friend of her as well as a servant. 
She will—er—tell you of any unfortunate 
tendencies that might develop, and you will 
tell me.” 

“ How thoughtful you are!” murmured 
Mrs. Kittson. 

“Hah!” said Tawney, and wished to 
God that he could be honest with the 
woman. 

Mrs. Kittson glanced at him in a scared 
way. Why was it that she always seemed 
to say the wrong things to him, she won- 
dered plaintively? 

“Ts there anything else that you require 
fer the journey?” he asked. 

“ No, indeed, Mr. Tawney,” she purred. 
“ You have been generosity itself!” 

“You had something you wished to 
say?” he inquired bluntly. 

Mrs. Kittson cast down her eyes. 

“ Well, yes,” she confessed. “ There is 
something that I felt I ought to mention 
to you; but it’s difficult—such a delicate 
matter!” 

Tawney promptly took alarm. 

“ Delicate?” he repeated, ponderously 
turning himself toward her. “ What do 
you refer to?” 

Even her fear of Tawney could not make 
Mrs. Kittson direct. 

“Oh, I don’t want to make too much of 
it,” she said. ‘“ My excessive solicitude 
on darling Eve’s account makes me over- 
anxious, perhaps.” 

“ Please speak plainly,’ 
scowling. 

“ And anyway, since you have invited 
him to accompany us on the cruise, I don’t 
quite see what can be done about it.” 

“ Invited who?” demanded Tawney. 

“ Mr. Clough.” 

“Oh, he can always be uninvited,” said 
Tawney grimly. “ What’s the matter with 
Clough?” 

“Oh, a charming young fellow, I’m 
sure!” said Mrs. Kittson hastily. “ A per- 


b 


said Tawney, 


fect gentleman, and all that—of the best 
people.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Tawney im- 
patiently; “‘ but what’s he been up to?” 

“T’m afraid he’s forgetting himself—as- 
piring too high.” 

“ Hey!” said Tawney. 

“Look at him now,” 
Kittson. 

Tawney was already doing so. The 
young fellow was caught completely off his 
guard. He had forgotten all about Taw- 
ney, all about his job and his prospects in 
life. All he was conscious of was the ex- 
quisite girl who lay within his arm. His 
brown eyes were bent down upon her with 
a rapt expression. 

They made a comely pair, eddying 
smoothly on the current of music; but 
Tawney did not think so. A sharp pain. 
transfixed his heart—for there was a heart 
under all that flesh. His teeth met through 
his cigar. 

“Much obliged for the tip,” he mut- 
tered. “I'll attend to it.” 

Mrs. Kittson kept her eyes down, but 
complacent little folds appeared at the cor- 
ners of her mouth. She never had liked 
Clough. Presently she murmured. some- 
thing about not neglecting dear Mr. Dowst, 
who did not dance, and slipped away. 

Tawney studied Eve’s face, and was a 
little reassured. Her eyes were rapt, too,’ 
but with a difference. For her it was sim- 
ply the music and the poetry of motion; 
her partner was to her—just a partner. 

Tawney looked about the room and 
caught Gibbon’s eye, which never left the 
face of his patron for long. Gibbon went 
to him. The big man hoisted himself to his 
feet. 

“Walk into the supper-room with me,” 
he said. “I want to stretch my legs. You 
can return presently, and send Clough to 
me when he’s disengaged.” 

Gibbon’s eyes snapped with gratified 
malice. There wasn’t one among the mil- 
lionaire’s men who wasn’t pleased when 
a confrére was cast into outer darkness. 

When the young man entered the sup- 
per-room, the old man was pacing slowly 
up and down between the table and the 
banked blossoms. The instant Clough got 
his message, he had come to himself. He 
guessed what was the matter. The young 
man’s face was white, but he kept his chin 
up and his back straight. Tawney did not 
prolong his agony. 


“You mean—” 
murmured Mrs. 
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“ Clough,” he said coolly, “I find that 
I am obliged to rearrange my party for the 
cruise, and I shall need your berth.” 
The young man caught his breath. It 
was well known, of course, that there were 
accommodations for fifty guests on the 
Pocahontas, and the party was not to ex- 
ceed twelve. Clough knew how he had 
offended, and he was aware that Tawney 





WHAT WAS SHE TO DO NOW? A 
SINGLE WORD RANG INSIDE HER 
LIKE A BELL: “ ESCAPE! ESCAPE!" 
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knew that he knew, but he could not con- 
fess it by remaining silent. He was only 
human; he had to try to save his face. 
‘““May I ask what I am to understand 
by this, Mr. Tawney?” he demanded. 
“Whatever you choose,” said 
Tawney. “ You’re not obtuse.” 
“Then our association is 
at an end?” 
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“You have guessed right,” said Taw- make up for the—er—abruptness of the 
ney, with a disagreeable smile. “Apply termination.” 
to Mr. Taylor to-morrow; he will have in- If Clough had been a hero, he would 
structions to pay you a sum which will have flung the old man’s contemptuous of- 





fer in his face; but he was 

only an ordinary young 

man of good breeding who 

had not a penny to bless 

himself with—not too easy 

a part to play in this wicked world. All 

his hopes had been built on Tawney’s 

THE EXQUISITE MONOGRAM FITTINGS OF EVE'S preferment, and this was a crushing blow. 
oan pan vy Moreover, Brutus Tawney was not Bru- 


PRESENT DRESSING-TABLE NO LONGER . . 
EXISTED FOR HER tus Tawney for nothing. This fat old man 
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was invested with a power scarcely less 
than imperial—a power which bewitched 
the imagination of youth. So _ poor 
Clough’s chin dropped on his breast, and 
without another word he made his way 
blindly toward the dressing-rooms. 

Tawney never even looked after him. 
When the music started again, and he couttd 
enter without attracting too much atten- 
tion to himself, he returned to the dancing- 
room and reestablished himself, Buddha- 
like, on the sofa—throne, one almost said. 

Eve came to him later with a wondering 
question as to Clough’s disappearance. 

“ He was obliged to go early,” said Taw- 
ney calmly. “ He asked me to make his 
excuses to you.” 

Eve’s pride was touched by this seeming 
failure in courtesy. She shrugged her 
shoulders. Others in the room were less 
blind. In particular, that the three re- 
maining young men were not blind to the 
implications of Clough’s sudden departure 
might have been gathered from their slight- 
ly increased silkiness of demeanor. 


When Tawney’s ever-watchful eyes 
thought that they perceived Eve’s color 
beginning to fade and her bright eyes to 
foreshadow fatigue, he chose a moment 
when the move would command general at- 
tention, and, rising, looked around at his 
guests in a certain way. Such a hint was 
scarcely to be ignored. The timorous Mrs. 
Kittson jumped up, full of agitation, and 
all but shooed the company out. The 
guests themselves, one might almost say, 
fell all over themselves to depart. 

Tawney could scarcely forbear a sneer. 
It was scarcely to be wondered at that the 
millionaire despised his fellow men. Only 
Eve pouted at this summary termination 
of her fun. 

Tawney bade everybody good night at 
the door of the Gobelin room. It was a 
fancy of his always to arrive and to depart 
from such affairs unseen and alone, except 
for the perfect majordomo, his body-guard. 
In particular, and for more obvious rea- 
sons, he never showed himself in public 
with Eve. 

Gibbon was the girl’s established escort 
from the theater, and Gibbon took Eve 
and Mrs. Kittson home now. They had 


only to descend in the elevator, traverse a 
corridor of the hotel on the ground floor, 
and ascend by one of the public elevators 
to their own suite. 
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It was now so late as to be early again, 
and the lower floor of the hotel was desert- 
ed except for the one or two loiterers who 
seem never to go to bed. Eve followed the 
other two through the corridor in a pleas- 
ant daze of healthy fatigue, humming under 
her breath. Not thinking of anything in 
particular, she merely was conscious that 
life was good. She was upborne by that 
delicious feeling of “‘ something to look for- 
ward to” that charms all children. 

Two gentlemen owls were seated in 
chairs opposite the elevators. The trio had 
to wait a moment or two for a car. Mrs. 
Kittson and Gibbon were still making 
sprightly conversation, and Eve stood a 
yard from them with a half-smile on her 
lips. Naturally, the two gentlemen in the 
chairs stared. Perhaps they had been im- 
bibing to the point of becoming incautious, 
or it may have been simply that their 
voices carried farther than they realized in 
the quiet lobby. At any rate, behind her 
Eve distinctly heard one whisper: 

“Who is the young beauty?” 

“Don’t you know? That’s Eve Allin- 
son.” 

“Oh, the musical comedy star!” 

“Yes, Brutus Tawney’s mistress.” 

“Ts that Tawney with her?” 

“Nah! That’s only Maurice Gibbon, 
his procurer.” 

The elevator door opened, and Eve, still 
smiling, stepped in. The smile remained 
fixed on her face long after the impulse 
which had given it rise had fled. Inside of 
her she was aware only of a ghastly and 
overwhelming confusion. 

The pain of the most terrible wounds 
does not make itself felt in the impact. It 
was a moment or two before she fully 
grasped the sense of the words she had 
heard. Then all the blood seemed to leave 
her heart. She was nauseated. 

Her single desire was to conceal her feel- 
ing from her companions. She walked 
smartly down the upper corridor ahead of 
them. At the door to her suite she bade 
Gibbon a brief good night without looking 
at him, and went on in. 

Gibbon was hurt, but he had to put up 
with it. Eve was the queen who could do 
no wrong. 

In her own room Eve found her maid 
dozing in a chair. She packed her off to 
bed, and contrived, she thought, to get the 
girl out of the room without giving herself 
away. When she was alone, she dropped 
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down in front of her dressing-table in 
blessed relief, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

No tears came. This was no time for 
weeping. The very fount of tears was 
dried up inside of her. 

Eve knew that she would have a brief 
ten minutes, while Mrs. Kittson was tak- 


ing off her slippers and her stays, to achieve . 


some semblance of self-command. 


II 


WitTHIN the space of that ten minutes 
Eve’s mind matured. It was astonishing 
what a number of things became clear to 
her. One of them was that she could not 
trust Mrs. Kittson—not for a moment! 

Anger came to her aid—not against the 
unknown man who had so cruelly slan- 
dered her; for Eve recognized instinctive- 
ly, from his tone, that he was not inventing 
the foul story, but merely repeating what 
everybody said. No, she felt herself be- 
trayed by those to whom she had given her 
affection and her confidence—Mrs. Kitt- 
son and Gibbon. They were experienced 


people; they must have known. Her anger 


was directed against them, and that was 
what sickened her. In the whole of life 
there is nothing so bitter as the first dis- 
covery by the young that seeming friends 
can betray. 

As for Tawney, at the thought of him 
Eve could only shudder. She had to close 
her mind against ‘hat thought. 

Eve did not spare herself. She saw now 
that she had been lazily drifting, that she 
had wilfully closed her eyes to things 
against which her own instincts had warned 
her. Life had seemed so charming; it had 
been so easy just to have a good time and 
to think well of everybody! In the glar- 
ing, hard, white light that now illumined 
her mind she was amazed at herself. How 
could she have been so blind? How could 
she have been such a fool? Fool—fool— 
fool! 

What must she do now? Only confu- 
sion answered her. She had not a friend 
in whom she could trust. She had only 
her poor, silly self to depend on; and illim- 
itable power hemmed her all about. She 
must try to think. 

Unfortunately, there was no hope of 
evading Mrs. Kittson longer than the ten 
minutes, for above everything that lady 
enjoyed the post-mortem in kimonos that 
it was their habit to hold upon the eve- 

2 


ning’s. entertainment. Fortunately, she 
was not very perspicacious. 

When Mrs. Kittson came in, she found 
Eve sitting at her dressing-table and 
brushing her hair. In this position she 
could not see directly into Eve’s face. She 
did not remark anything unusual in the 
rapid, nervous strokes of the brush, but 
she was struck by the hollowness of Eve’s 
cheek. 

“ How pale you are!” she said. 

“ Tired,” said Eve. 

“ Where’s your maid?” 

“Sent her to bed. She only fidgets me 
when I’m tired.” 

Mrs. Kittson settled herself comfortably 
on a chaise longue. She was now squarely 
behind Eve’s back, and the girl breathed 
more freely. 

“Wasn’t the supper-room just too mar- 
velous for words?” she began. “ Just as 
if one of those East Indian magicians had 
waved a wand and a garden sprang into 
bloom!” 

Eve let her run on. This was not as bad 
as she had expected. She could pursue her 
own thoughts almost as well as if she had 
been alone. What must she do? What 
must she do? 

She came to, to find that Mrs. Kittson 
had stopped talking and was staring at the 
back of her head. 

“What did you say?” Eve asked ner- 
vously. 

“T asked you three times what you 
thought of the Spaniard,” Mrs. Kittson 
said stiffly. 

‘“‘T hardly exchanged half a dozen words 
with him,” Eve said hurriedly. “A hor- 
rible dancer!” 

“My dear, I was so mortified!” Mrs. 
Kittson resumed. “I did not even know 
the titles of his books. He talked away 
about them in his broken English, and I 
was simply up a tree! If I had only known 
he was going to be there!” 

Gradually it began to stir within Mrs. 
Kittson’s mind that all was not right. 

“You’re as dumb as an oyster!” she 
complained. 

Faced with the necessity of saying some- 
thing, Eve asked at random: 

“What became of Everett Clough?” 

“Mercy! How should I know?” said 
Mrs. Kittson. ‘“ Did you ever see such 
azaleas? I didn’t know that azaleas came 
in such lovely transparent colors, did you?” 

Eve’s anger was fed by the clear note of 
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insincerity, and she refused to be diverted 
by the azaleas. 

“ Did Everett bid you good night?” she 
persisted. 

Mrs. Kittson stumbled. 

“ Yes—no—I’m sure I don’t remember.” 

Eve, half turning around, fixed her with 
a level stare. 

“ How could you forget such a thing?” 
she asked. 

“Why shouldn’t I forget?” said Mrs. 
Kittson volubly. ‘ What is Everett Clough 
to me? Hasn’t a cent to his name! I 
suppose he must have said good night, or 
I should have been struck by such rude- 
ness. Why do you bother about him?” 

Eve turned back to her mirror. 

“ True, why do I bother about him?” 
she asked herself. 

Her anger had simply seized on Clough 
as a pretext. 

Mrs. Kittson was sure now that some- 
thing was the matter, but she lacked the 
courage to put a plain question. She bab- 
bled on. 

“ What are you going to wear when we 
go aboard the Pocahontas to-morrow? 
The regular yachting things, I suppose, 
must be saved until we actually set sail. 
My dear, that white suit from Mme. 
Daphne is a dream. White is so becoming 
to you!” 

“TI am not going to-morrow,” Eve said 
quietly. 

Mrs. Kittson stared at her in dismay. 

“ Wh-what?” 

“T am not going to-morrow.” 

The elder lady suddenly found her 
tongue. 

“ What’s got into you?” she cried stri- 
dently. ‘“ Did you tell Mr. Tawney that?”’ 

“No,” said Eve. 

“ No, I know very well you didn’t! You 
wouldn't dare! It’s too late to back out. 
The yacht has been commissioned, the 
guests invited. Mr. Tawney himself has 
put all his business in order so that he can 
come with us. What could you say to 
him? What reason could you have, any- 
way? A cruise on the Pocahontas—why, 
it’s like a dream come true! I think you 
must be losing your mind! I insist on an 
explanation!” 

Eve saw that she had made a mistake. 
There was absolutely no hope of winning 
over Mrs. Kittson. Nothing was to be 
gained by a wordy dispute, and Eve doubt- 
ed her own strength to go through with it. 
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“ Please, please don’t make a fuss,” she 
said. “It can’t do any good.” 

Mrs. Kittson was quick to perceive her 
advantage. 

“TI will make a fuss!” she cried dra- 
matically. “Ill stand here and ask and 
ask until I get an answer. I have a right 
to an answer. What has got into you?” 

The rack could not have drawn from 
Eve what she had overheard in the lobby. 
On the other hand, she was of too gentle 
a nature to be able to maintain a stony si- 
lence. She took refuge in a side issue. 

“How much do we pay for these 
rooms?” she asked unexpectedly. 

* Rooms?” cried Mrs. Kittson. “I ask 
you what has got into you, and you speak 
to me of the price of rooms!” 

just the same, Eve heard the note of 
dismay in the older woman’s voice, and 
gathered courage. A red spot eppeared in 
either cheek. 

“It may have a good deal to do with 
” she said. “Answer .my question, 


” 


it, 
please 

‘“ Your extraordinary conduct has driven 
every thought out of my head!” wailed 
Mrs. Kittson. “I can’t remember.” 

Eve permitted herself a hard smile. 

“T heard a woman down-stairs say that 
they charged her seven dollars a day for a 
room on the court. We have the best 
rooms in the house, and six of them. Sup- 
pose they are ten dollars; that would be 
sixty dollars a day, or four hundred and 
twenty a week. Then there is our food. 
And my salary is only a hundred and 
fifty!” 

Mrs Kittson was becoming demoralized. 

“| expect the woman wasn’t respect- 
able,” she whimpered. 

The remark was badly chosen. Eve 
laughed with a peculiar bitterness. 

“How much do we pay here?” she de- 
manded insistently. 

“T don’t know,” 
forced to confess. 

“In other words, you’ve never had a 
bill,” said Eve. ‘“ We live in Mr. Tawney’s 
hotel at Mr. Tawney’s expense.” 

Mrs. Kittson was aghast at the way 
things were shaping themselves. She cried 
desperately to create a diversion. 

“It’s all Gibbon’s fault!” she cried. 
‘He’s robbing you! You are worth a 
thousand a week!” 

“Gibbon? What is Gibbon?” asked 
Eve. 


Mrs. Kittson was 











She really desired information, but from 
her tone Mrs. Kittson gathered that she 


knew all. The estimable lady was almost 
speechless. 

“Eve, I’m sure—I’m sure—” she be- 
gan, and could get no further. She was 


angry, too, that a woman who thought so 
well of herself should somehow be put so 
terribly in the wrong. ‘“‘ Your conduct is 
simply outrageous!” she cried. 

Eve turned around and simply looked at 
her inscrutably. Mrs. Kittson could not 
bear that gaze. She still sought desper- 
ately for a red herring to drag across the 
trail. 

“Ts it possible you have so far forgotten 


yourself as to become smitten with 
young Clough?” she demanded. “ A mere 
nobody!” 


“Clough has nothing to do with it,” 
said Eve indifferently. ‘‘ He’s a nice boy.” 

“Then what is the matter?” 

“ What’s the use of pretending that you 
don’t know?” 

“Surely you’re not implying that Mr. 
Tawney—oh, Eve! After all his kindness 
and thoughtfulness! How can you be so 
evil-minded! Why, he’s old enough to be 
your father!”’ 

“Or my grandfather,” said Eve bitterly. 

Mrs. Kittson was shocked almost be- 
yond expression. 

“Oh, Eve! You must admit that he 
has never by look or by word—why, he 
treats you like his own daughter! I have 
always thought that he intended to adopt 
you in the end.” 

Eve laughed. There was nothing pleas- 
ant in the sound. 

“Tf that is the way he feels, how is it 
that I don’t know Mrs. Tawney?” 

This was another facer for Mrs. Kittson. 
She gasped. 

“Ungrateful girl! Ungrateful girl!” 
She reiterated the words until she thought 
up an answer. “ You know very well she’s 
been an invalid for years!” 

“She sees anybody that she wishes to 
see.” 

“ Ungrateful girl!” moaned Mrs. Kitt- 
son. ‘“ Why didn’t you speak to me of this 
before?” 

Eve jumped up and faced her. 

‘‘ Now you're talking!” she said bitterly. 
“T have been a fool—a blind, blind fool! 
It is incredible to me now how I could 
have been such a fool. Everything was 


made so easy and pleasant for me, I just 
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drifted along and wouldn’t let myself 
think. Everything was waiting for me be- 
fore I asked for it; I took it without ask- 
ing any questions. I have been like a 
child letting older people decide everything 
for me. Well, I’m a child no longer. I’ve 
grown old at a stroke!” She averted her 
head, and her voice dropped. “ Oh, life is 
horrible — horrible!” she murmured. 
“There is no kindness, no honesty, no sin- 
cerity anywhere!” 

“What stroke, Eve? What has hap- 
pened to change you so?” cried Mrs. Kitt- 
son in terror. 

“What does it matter what happened?” 


said Eve wearily. ‘“ I’m changed. I can’t 
be changed back again.” 

Mrs. Kittson began to weep. 

“You might trust me a little! You 


might know that I would never allow you 
to be put in a position where—you know 
me, Eve!” 

Eve was proof against the tears. 
turned away. 

“Whether you wished to allow it or not, 
I’m in it,” she said bitterly; “‘ and I guess 
it’s up to me to get out by myself!” 

“Have you not been treated like a prin- 
cess in a fairy tale?” 

“Yes,” said Eve; “and I’d rather be 
treated like a human being. It’s unreal. I 
have felt it growing more and more unreal, 
but I was too cowardly, or too lazy, to pro- 
test. Nobody around me is natural. They 
watch me and flatter me—even you—even 
Vareda. Nobody tells me the truth about 
anything. My servants, my friends, even 
the young men who pretend to make love 
to me—nobody is natural! The love-mak- 
ing is a sham; their eyes are always guard- 
ed. Once or twice a young man has seemed 
to like me really, but he always disap- 
peared. Yet all these people seem to un- 
derstand one another well enough. I catch 
meaning glances flying back and forth. 
What is it? Why must things be kept from 
me? AmJIa prisoner? Is there a net be- 
ing wound around me thread by thread?” 

Eve’s voice had risen. 

‘“* You are simply hysterical!” cried Mrs. 
Kittson. 

Eve suddenly quieted. 

‘““ Maybe I am,” she said; “ but I guess 
the truth comes out of one at such times, 

and surprises oneself!” 

Mrs. Kittson realized that to deal with 
this situation was beyond her powers. She 
wondered how early in the morning she 


She 
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could get hold of Tawney. Her heart 
turned to water at the thought of facing 
the terrible man with such a tale. Surely, 
surely he could not blame her for what 
had happened! 


“WOULD FIF- 
TEEN DOLLARS 
A WEEK BE 
ENOUGH SALARY’ 
ASKED MR. JOLLEY 
BREATHLESS WITH 
ANXIETY 


“Let’s not talk any 
more about it now,” 
she said soothingly to Eve. “ You're 
completely worn out. Go to bed and 
have a good sleep—sleep as late as you can. 
Whatever your wishes are, you know you 
can always depend on me, darling.” 

Eve turned unexpectedly docile. Not 
another word about the matter was said. 
She allowed Mrs. Kittson to help her with 
her undressing, and to tuck her in her bed. 

Mrs. Kittson sat down beside the bed 
with Eve’s hand in hers. As a matter of 
fact, she truly loved Eve, though she loved 
luxury more; and Eve still loved her, 
though she had been betrayed by her. For 
Eve it would have been impossible to go 
on living in a world where there was no 
affection. 
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At last, when she thought Eve was sleep- 
ing, Mrs. Kittson arose and went to her 
own room. 

As soon as the door closed behind her, 
Eve sat up. She listened a while to make 
sure the other was not returning, then got 
up and found a warm kimono and slippers. 

The sun was already peeping 
around the window-blinds. 

Eve was still very pale, but she 

paced back and forth in the room 

with swift, noise- 

less movements 

showing no trace 

of fatigue. She 

had a_ splendid, 


Her eyes were calm 
She 


strong young body. 
now; action put her mind at ease. 
thought in pictures; old pictures were flit- 
ting through her mind. 

Eve was the daughter of a clever, irre- 
sponsible man of good family, who was. 
considered to have ruined his prospects by 


his landlady’s daughter. Just 
Eve knew that whatever poten- 


marrying 
the same, 
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tialities of character she possessed had 
come to her from her quiet mother. Her 
father- had been artist, actor, promoter, 
Jack of every windy trade—an irresistible 
talker, with ever a new scheme for mend- 
ing their fortunes, which crowded the last 
scheme out of his head almost as soon as 
it was born. 

During Eve’s childhood she had been 
dragged hither and yon about the country, 
from cheap hotel to cheaper boarding- 
house, and from boarding-house to light 
housekeeping in smelly furnished rooms. 

That the child had not been spoiled for 
life by this demoralizing existence was due 
to the fact that the showy father had arro- 
gated to himself whatever attention the lit- 
tle family attracted. Eve had been almost 
entirely overlooked. 

Oddly enough, she had been neither a 
pretty nor an appealing child. In her 
babyhood an ignorant practitioner had pre- 
scribed spectacles, which gave her an owl- 
ish look. She had been a silent and fetir- 
ing girl, painfully diffident; in her case the 
ungainly age had been unduly prolonged. 

During her fifteenth year her mother 
died, and her father placed her in the 


cheapest of boarding-schools in an out-of- 


the-way village in New Jersey. Cheap as 
the school was, her bills were paid more 
and more irregularly, and payment finally 
ceased altogether. After oscillating be- 
tween the positions of pupil and servant in 
the school, Eve finally settled down for 
keeps in the latter. 

In the retrospect she passed over this 
period of her life with a shudder. Happily, 
children are adaptable; they learn to ac- 
cept the most wretched existence as a mat- 
ter of course. Just the same, it was this 
experience that induced that apathy in Eve 
which up to this moment had been the vice 
of her character. She could see it now. 

Mrs. Kittson had lived next door to the 
school. She had married a doctor, who by 
his weaknesses had been brought down in 
the world by successive steps until he had 
landed in the obscure village, where he was 
losing even what little practise that place 
provided. Mrs. Kittson was not apathetic; 
she had a lively recollection of better days 
and an ever-present sense of injury. A 
friendship had sprung up between the neg- 
lected girl and the abused wife. Eve could 
see now that on both sides it was simply 
for the lack of something better; it had 
had no deep roots. They commiserated 
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with each other, and egged each other on 
in mutual scorn of the ignorant villagers. 

It was at this time that Eve’s uncom- 
mon beauty began to develop in the man- 
ner of the ugly duckling. Mrs. Kittson 
was the only one who perceived it; every- 
body else, by this time, was habituated to 
Eve as a drudge. 

Finally, as their respective lots became 
ever more hopeless, the woman and the 
girl conceived the desperate project of run- 
ning away to the city together. In the end 
they carried it out, and almost upon the 
day of their coming to town Eve got a 
place in the chorus. She had been keeping 
Mrs. Kittson ever since. 

Kittson had died in the mean time. As 
for her own father, Eve never knew for 
sure what had become of him; but he was 
probably dead, too, else the swift fame and 
prosperity of his daughter had surely 
brought him to her side. 

What was she to do now? She was not 
at all clear in her mind. A single word 
rang inside her like a bell: 

“ Escape! Escape!” 

Rummaging in her clothes closet, from 
behind all the lovely things hanging there 
she drew a cheap, worn blue suit. It was 
the suit in which she had come to town 
thirty months before. It had been saved, 
not in the expectation of being worn again, 
but for sentimental reasons. From among 
her hats she chose the smallest and the 
plainest. These things she tossed on the 
bed. 

Throwing over all the things in her 
drawers, she picked out a garment here 
and there that had survived from that old 
time, or that she had bought with her own 
money since. These joined the things on 
the bed. 

She dressed herself in the old suit and 
the plain hat, and tied an obscuring veil 
around her face. She brought out from 
the closet a battered valise that had once 
been a. good one, and emptied out its con- 
tents—cheap toilet articles, and a few other 
old mementoes—on the bed. Eve counted 
them over with satisfaction and packed 
them back in the valise with the other 
things. The exquisite monogramed fittings 
of her present dressing-table no longer ex- 
isted for her. Eve did nothing by halves. 

She sat down at her desk, and, hastily 
scribbling a note, left it in a conspicuous 
place. 

Not until her hand was on the door- 
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y. She had 
to stop to think whether she had any. Of 
late there had been small occasion to use 
it. Servants and motor-cars were always 
at hand; her name was an ample guaran- 
tee in any store where she happened to go, 
and she never saw the bills. Finally she 
recollected a seldom-used mesh-bag in a 
bureau drawer. She emptied out its con- 
tents—a dollar and eighty-three cents. 

Eve smiled ruefully. For a moment she 
considered the mesh-bag. It was solid 
gold, worth hundreds of dollars; but Taw- 
ney must have paid for it. Eve dropped 
it back into its drawer as if it were hot. 

Making sure that nobody was stirring in 
the sitting-room, she crossed it, and let 
herself softly out into the corridor. She 
took the precaution of walking up-stairs 
and getting on the elevator from the floor 
above. She soon gained the street, with- 
out anybody having appeared to notice her 
particularly. 

The sun was high. When she had gone 
a block or two, she ventured to take off 
the encumbering veil. Away from the ho- 
tel there was little danger of anybody 


knob did Eve remember money. 


recognizing Eve Allinson in the shabbily 


dressed young woman so early afoot. She 
breathed deeply, and her heart lightened. 
“ How good it is to be out so early!” 
she thought. 
Ill 


As is proper to a young and healthy 
person, Eve had an elastic nature. Hav- 
ing by a single act cut her way out of the 
net that bound her, she refused to think 
of it any longer. The hideous recollection 
was present like a crouching nightmare 
shape in the back of her mind, but she 
resolutely averted her gaze from it. Only 
one thought troubled her—she was hungry. 

She entered one of the white enamel and 
plate-glass establishments familiar to her 
of yore, and ordered a hearty breakfast. 
It was good—* quite as good as the Van- 
dermeer,”’ she said to herself—but the 
check made a good-sized hole in her dollar 
eighty-three. 

“Prices must have gone up,” 
Eve innocently. 

Nevertheless, on the way out, in the ex- 
uberance of her new-found freedom, she 
purchased a little packet of sweets at the 
cashier’s desk. Mrs. Kittson had kept her 
on short rations of candy for the sake of 
her lovely teeth. 7 


thought 
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Her money was giving out. Very well, 
she would get a job without delay. At a 
corner news-stand she bought a copy of a 
theatrical periodical, and, carrying it to a 
bench in Madison Square, she sat down to 
study the advertisements. She crossed her 
legs in reckless abandon—it was such a 
comfort to have an old skirt on!—and nib- 
bled her candies. ; 

She had no feeling of strangeness in her 
situation. On the contrary, it seemed as 
if she were taking up life just where she 
had dropped it two years before. All that 
had happened in between was a dream. 

Eve had only the vaguest notion how 
engagements were obtained. Once upon a 
time Mrs. Kittson had taken her to a man- 
ager’s office, and she had been engaged on 
the spot. That was the extent of her ex- 
perience. Naturally, she thought she could 
repeat it any time she chose. 

For obvious reasons, she did not want a 
position in a New York company now. She 
was dimly aware that beneath the exalted 
circles in which she had moved there was 
a whole world of the theater which knew 
New York only as a place to start out 
from. That was the world that she desired 
to enter. 

Her examination of the paper resulted 
in complete disappointment. She read a 
number of candid little items of gossip, in- 
cluding an ironical paragraph about her- 
self, which in the light of her recent knowl- 
edge made her cheeks burn; but nowhere, 
from the first page to the last, could she 
find anybody advertising for an artist. It 
was the artists themselves who advertised 

sometimes succinctly letting it be known 
that they were “at liberty’; sometimes 
announcing proudly that they were 
“booked solid”; and sometimes — the 
spendthrifts! —taking space simply to 
greet their friends. 

Eve had her first sensation of anxiety. 
There must be engagements, but where 
were they to be had? Her time was short. 
Returning to the newsdealer, she asked it 
he had any other theatrical paper—‘ a 
cheaper one.”” He handed her the official 
organ of Fourteenth Street, as well known 
in its field as its more pretentious contem- 
porary, but hitherto unknown to Eve. 

Here she found many quaint little ad- 
vertisements, though the “ engagements 
desired ” still outnumbered the “ engage- 
ments open” by three to one. Most of 
them were couched in a cryptic tongue that 
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was Greek to Eve. What in the world did 
“bones and tambo ” mean, or “ double in 
the brass”? However, at the bottom of 
the column, she found this: 


WANTED—Leading lady for small dramatic 
company. Not under canvas. Strictly refined. 
All summer's work to right party. Small salary, 
but all expenses paid. Singer and dancer. Apply 
O. Jolley, Ashford Hotel, Fourth Ave. 


“ That will do,” Eve said to herself. “ If 
the salary is small, they can’t afford to be 
too particular.” 

She was so much relieved in mind that 
she bought another packet of candy. 

The hands of the clock in the Metro- 
politan tower pointed to a quarter of nine 
—rather too early to call on a business 
man, Eve decided. At the same time, 
Madison Square was a little too near the 
Vandermeer for comfort. It was possible 
that a distracted theatrical mama might 
come rushing through the streets looking 
for her meal-ticket; so Eve took a stroll 
westward, and back again, munching her 
candies and glancing happily in the faces 
of the passers-by: 

Eve thought she had never seen so many 
pleasant-looking people on their way to 
work. It did not occur to her that their 
pleasantness might be a reflection of her 
own. 

She was rather disconcerted by the outer 
aspect of the Ashford. It was not a hotel 
at all, as Eve knew hotels, but only a sa- 
loon. However, by scouting about she 
found a door on the side street with the 
legend: 


Orrice Up-Starrs 


She mountéd. At the head of the stairs 
there was a tiny sitting-room, nearly the 
width of the hall, with a dusty window 
looking out on the street, and a sofa with 
an eruption of odd-looking bumps. There 
was._a narrow desk, too, with a register 
open upon it and a bell to strike. 

After waiting in vain for somebody to 
appear, she struck the bell vigorously. 
Finally there appeared a round little man 
with a nervous manner. 

“Wh-who do you want?” he stammered. 

“Mr. Jolley,” said Eve. 

“ Jolley—that’s me,” he said, nodding 
“T thought 
The fellow is never 


his head a great many times. 
maybe it was for me. 
around.” 

“T called about the engagement,” said 
Eve. 


“Of course! Of course! Of course!” 
said Mr. Jolley. ‘“‘ Won’t you sit down?” 

He waved a hand toward the knobby 
sofa. Eve looked at it dubiously. 

“Tt’s not as bad as it looks,” he said 
hastily. 

Eve laughed and sat down. At the 
sound of her laughter some of the lines of 
anxiety smoothed themselves out of the 
round gentleman’s face—anxiety did not 
belong there, anyhow. He also laughed 
and sat down. 

He now caught sight of Eve’s face for 
the first time; hitherto her back had been 
toward the grimy window. 

“You’re not like the others,” he said 
impulsively. “ You're not like an artist 
at all!” 

“ Oh!” said Eve, not quite knowing how 
to take this. 

““I—I mean you're nicer,’ 
mered. 

They both laughed again. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

Eve was ready for that question. 

“ Merridy Lee,” she said. 

Mr. Jolley was round all over—not fat, 
but rotund. He had a round head, round 
cheeks, a round nose, a round body, and a 
circular bald spot on his round head. Like 
shy men generally, he dived headlong into 
speech to hide his shyness. 

“A number of ladies have applied for 
the position; but somehow none of them— 
well, you know! Fine artists, I have no 
doubt; but my little company—like a fam- 
ily, you know. We have to be so careful! 
As Mrs. Jolley says: ‘ Character is as im- 
portant as art!’ Wonderful woman, Mrs. 
Jolley! Both art and character! I may 
say it’s a job I dread—coming to town to 
engage an artist. Always make a fool of 
myself! They have such grand airs, you 
know. I don’t know what to say to them. 
They can’t make me out, either. I see 
them looking at me! Mrs. Jolley says I 
lack aplomb. But you are different. I 
can talk to you. I hope you'll come!” 

“Why, of course I will,” said Eve. 

“How muck salary would you want?” 
asked Mr. Jolley very, very anxiously. 

“T leave that to you,” said Eve. 

“You will have no expenses, of course,” 
he went on. - “ We all live on board, and 
Mrs. Jolley cooks. The girls generally 
help out, but that’s not obligatory. My 
son and daughter are also in the company, 
and my wife’s sister. Quite a family af- 


’ 


he stam- 
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fair, you see; and you will be treated just 
like one of us.” 

Two words of this speech put the 
thought of salary out of Eve’s mind. 

“On board?” she asked eagerly. 

“It’s a floating theater,” said Mr. Jol- 
ley deprecatingly. “I hope you don’t 
mind.” 

“ Mind!” cried Eve. “ What fun! Do 
you mean we sail- around from place to 
place and give shows?” 

At the sound of that “ we” Mr. Jolley’s 


face beamed as nature intended round 
things to beam. 
“Not exactly,” he said. “We are 


towed from place to place. It’s down on 
Chesapeake Bay and the rivers thereabouts. 
We play towns and villages where there 
are no regular theaters. It’s our fourth 
season. They look for us now.” 

“ How splendid!” said Eve. 

“Would (fifteen dollars a week be 
enough?” asked Mr. Jolley, breathless with 
anxiety. “ It will be clear gain, you know 
—and just to fill in for the summer.” 

Eve scarcely took the trouble to assent. 

“ When do, we start?” she asked. 

“ Fine! Fine! Fine!” said Mr. Jolley. 
“As soon as you like,” he said. ‘ My 
only business in town was to engage an 
artist.’ He consulted his Ingersoll. “ It’s 
nearly ten. There’s a train at eleven eight. 
If we could get that, we'd be home in time 
for supper. The Thespis is lying at Chesa- 
peake City.” 

“T’m all ready,” said Eve. 

“ How about your wardrobe?” 

Eve’s face fell. 

“| haven’t any,” she was obliged to an- 
swer, like Simple Simon. 

Mr. Jolley became anxious again. So 
did Eve; but he looked in her face, and 
his own broke up in spite of himself. 

“ Oh, well, Mrs. Jolley will take care of 
that,” he said. “A most resourceful 
woman!”’ 

Thus the precious pair of innocents en- 
gaged themselves to each other. Not a 
question from Mr. Jolley as to Eve’s his- 
trionic capabilities, nor a question from 
Eve as to her employer’s financial respon- 
sibility. In this instance, as it happened, 
fate was kind to the trusting ones. 

Mr. Jolley produced pencil and paper, 
and began to make financial ca!culations. 
The corrugations at once returned to his 
brow, and the more he figured the deeper 
they became. 
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“Of course, I am always short at the 
beginning of the season,” he explained 
apologetically. “ And I had to stay over 
two days longer than I counted on. In- 
deed, I was about ready to give up when 
you came in.” 

“ T have ninety cents,” said Eve quickly. 

Mr. Jolley added ninety cents to his 
assets. 

“We'll make it,” he said at last; “ but 
I’m afraid there won’t be much more than 
a box of biscuits for lunch.” 

“T don’t mind,” said Eve. 
splendid breakfast!” 


“Thad a 


At eleven o’clock Eve’s maid softly en- 
tered her mistress’s bedroom, as was her 
custom. This was Eve’s old maid, Sophie, 
who was shortly to be relegated to serve 
Mrs. Kittson by the advent of the more 
accomplished young person recommended 
by Mr. Tawney. 

Sophie was very much astonished to find 
Eve’s bed empty, and things in the room 
somewhat thrown about. The note stand- 
ing up on the desk was as conspicuous as a 
three-sheet poster. Sophie snatched it up. 
It was addressed to Mrs. Kittson, and was 
sealed. 

Sophie flew with it into Mrs. Kittson’s 
room, where that lady was lying in bed, 
unbeautiful in slumber. Regardless of the 
proprietics, Sophie shook her roughly by 


the shoulder. ° 
“Wake up! Wake up!” she cried. 
Mrs. Kittson sat up blinking. 

“ What’s the matter with you?” she de- 
manded crossly. 
“Oh, ma’am!” gasped Sophie. “ Miss 


Eve has gone out. It don’t look right to 
me. I found this!” 
“Don’t be a fool, Sophie,” 
Kittson, taking the note. 
Nevertheless her heart went down sick- 
eningly. She read: 


Mrs. 


said 


Dear Aunt Cora: 

I am going away. It will be useless for any- 
body to look for me, for if I should be found I 
would not come back. I am sorry to leave you. 
You are the only one I have to love; but you did 
not stand by me. Eve. 


Mrs. Kittson clutched her boudoir cap 
and made inarticulate sounds. Sophie 
watched for her to drop the note, but she 
held to it tightly. Finally Sophie heard 
her moan: 

“God is very hard on me! 
lay awake, thinking, thinking. I 


All night I 
didn’t 
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drop off till an hour ago, and now to awake 
to this! They'll blame me for what has 
happened. I know it! I know it! Oh, 
Eve, how could you treat me so?” 

She climbed out of bed and tottered to 
the telephone, to 
call up Tawney; 
but with her hand 
on the receiver she 
realized that she 
simply had not the 
courage to say such 
words to him. She 
got Gibbon instead, 
first banishing So- 
phie from the room. 





Mrs. Kittson 
was no more than 


dressed when three 
gentlemen applied 
at the door of the 
suite Mr. Taw- 
ney, Mr. Gibbon, 
and Mr. Taylor. The first looked black, 
the second white, and the third imperturb- 
able. It was Taylor’s business to be ready 
for whatever might turn up. -Sophie was 
in Eve’s room with her ear glued to the 
keyhole. 

Mrs. Kittson, shaking with terror, mute- 
ly handed Tawney Eve’s note. He read 


it. Then, crushing it in his hand, he 


- 
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turned his back on them all and walked 
away a few steps, struggling for self-con- 
trol. In that quiet action there was some- 
thing more terrible than in the noisiest out- 
burst. The atmosphere of the room was 














TAWNEY FLUNG EVES PHOTC= 
GRAPH DOWN WITH A CURSE AND 
SLAMMED THE DRAWER SHUT 


charged with lightnings. The others stood 
as still as statues. 

“What led up to this?” Tawney asked 
thickly, returning to Mrs. Kittson. 

As well as she couid, that lady tried 
to tell him what had taken place between 
Eve and herself, but what with the natural 
deviousness of her character and her pres- 
ent terror, she made a sad mess of it. 
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Tawney finally exploded. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, can’t you tell me 
a plain tale? Stick to essentials!” 

This completed Mrs. Kittson’s demorali- 
zation. She all but gibbered. 

“ Then try to answer my questions,” he 
said. “ What reason did she give for her 
dissatisfaction?” 

“She seemed to think that she—that 
you—that she was taking too much from 
you.” 

“ Pah! 
sudden. 
she said good night to me. 
that set her off?” 

“T can’t imagine!” wailed Mrs. Kittson. 

“Was any other man’s name men- 
tioned in your talk with her?” 

“ Clough; but she said he hadn’t any- 
thing to do with it.” 

“ Clough—ha!” cried Tawney, striking 
his fist into his palm. “ Did she see him? 
Did he write to her?” 

“ How could he?” stammered Mrs. Kitt- 
son. ‘‘ We came straight here. No one 
knocked at the door. The telephone did 
not ring. I helped her into bed myself.” 


She didn’t discover that all of a 
I swear she was all right when 
What was it 


“Were you with her every minute?” 
“ Well, while I was undressing—” 


“Ha! How do you know a note wasn’t 
slipped under the door then?” 

““She says she has no one to love but 
me,”’ wept Mrs. Kittson. 

“Pah! A springe to catch woodcocks! 
Gibbon, when you left her last night, did 
you notice anything out of the way?” 

“ Ves, I did,” admitted Gibbon. “ She 
was preoccupied about something.” 

“Then, whatever it was, it happened 
between the time that she left me and the 
time she got here. A note might have been 
slipped into her hand when she went to 
get her wrap, or while you were going 
through the corridors. Taylor!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Clough came to you half an hour ago 
for money. You paid him?” 

“ Yes, sir, after telephoning you.” 

“ Stop payment on that check!” 

“T paid him in cash, sir.” 

“ Damnation!” 

Taylor ventured deprecatingly to offer 
an opinion. 

“Tf I read Clough right, sir, he wouldn’t 
have come for the money if he had had 
any understanding 

“ Nonsense! .\ man will do anything 
when he’s in that condition. Make inquir- 
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ies of the management here. Get hold of 
the maid who was on duty in the ladies’ 
dressing-room of the state suite last night. 
Describe Clough, and find out if any one 
like him has been hanging around the place 
this morning, or if any message was sent 
up to Eve, or if Eve herself was seen leav- 
ing the hotel this morning. Mind you, 
give nothing away!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Taylor retired. 
to Mrs. Kittson. 

“ Did she have any money?” 

“I—I don’t think so. I haven’t given 
her any lately.” 

Tawney’s face worked with rage. 

“Then she didn’t go away alone,” he 
muttered. 

“She might have taken something she 
could sell,” suggested Gibbon. 

Tawney looked inquiringly toward Mrs. 
Kittson. 

“ All the valuables are locked up except 
the pearls,” said that lady; “and the 
pearls are lying on her dressing-table. 
Even her silver is untouched.” 

“ What did she take with her?” cried 
Tawney. 

“ Nothing that I can think of,” faltered 
Mrs. Kittson. “ Everything seems to be 
here—except an old valise with some old 
things in it.” 

“That looks as if she did go alone,’ 
Gibbon suggested softly. 

Tawney would have none of it. 

“‘ Eve was too docile, too unenterprising, 
to take such a step of her own volitjgn,” 
he said bitterly. “ The suggestion came 
from the outside. It was Clough, damn 
him!” 

Tawney ordered Gibbon to telephone for 
a famous ex-chief of the United States Se- 
cret Service, whom he had had occasion to 
employ in various private matters. 

Taylor returned to report that the maid 
wanted was off duty, but had been sent 
for. Nobody answering to Clough’s de- 
scription had been seen around the hotel 
that day, and no message had been sent 
up to Miss Allinson; but Miss Allinson 
herself had been seen leaving the hotel at 
half past seven. The attention of a hotel 
detective had been attracted to her because 
she was carrying a valise. She was heavily 
veiled, and was dressed very strangely for 
her—quite shabbily, in fact; but when he 
satisfied himself who it was, he didn’t feel 
called upon to interfere. 


Tawney returned 


’ 
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When the famous detective arrived and 
learned the facts, he gave it as his opinion 
that Miss Allinson had gone away alone. 
He was a diplomatic man. 

“An impulsive little 
“What more natural? 
her in a day or two.” 

“That story will do all right to give 
out,” said Tawney bitterly. 

His instructions to the 
explicit. 

““ McVeagh, you’ve worked for me be- 
fore, and you know my ways. In this case 
secrecy is essential. If it gets out that Eve 
Allinson has disappeared, run away, any- 
thing like that, by God, I'll make some- 
body suffer for it!” He glared around the 
room. “So govern yourself accordingly, 
McVeagh. Taylor and Gibbon here wiil 
place themselves under your instructions 
in this matter, and you can hire whom you 
like. With absolutely unlimited facilitics, 
your job ought not to be a hard one—with 


trip!” he said. 
You'll hear from 


detective were 


(To be continued in the August 
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a girl so striking, so well known. I shail 
expect quick results. When you find her 
—or them—she is not to be annoyed in 
any way, or to be allowed to suspect that 
she is shadowed. Just let me know.” 

do?” stammered 
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“Wh-what am I to 
Mrs. Kittson. 

Tawney sneered. 

“Mr. Taylor will take care of you. 
Taylor, the first thing you are to do is to 


~ 


Say. 


invitations for the cruise. 
Allinson is ill.” 

Tawney strode out of the room. He 
proceeded to the suite that he maintained 
for his own use in the Vandermeer, and 
flung himself into his chair, relieved to be 
free of the spiteful gaze of fools, as he 
would have said. From a drawer in his 
desk he took a photograph of Eve, and 
looked at it long, his dark, heavy face 
working oddly in rage and pain. Then he 
flung it down with a curse and slammed 
the drawer shut. 
number of MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE) 
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that Miss 





SOUL OF THE WORLD 


Let all things vanish, if but you remain; 
For if you stay, beloved, what is gone? 


Yet, should you go, 


all permanence is vain, 


And all the piled abundance is as none. 


With you beside me in the desert sand, 
Your smile upon me, and on mine your hand, 


Oases green arise, 


and camel-bells; 


For in the long adventure of your eyes 
Are all the wandering ways to Paradise. 


Existence, in your being, comes and goes; 
What were the garden, love, without the rose? 


In vain were ears to hear, 


And eyes in vain, 


Lacking your ordered music, sphere to sphere, 
Blind, should your beauty blossom not again. 


The pulse that shakes the world with rhythmic beat 
Is but the passing of your little feet; 


And all the singing 


vast of all the seas, 


Down from the pole 


To the Hesperides, 


Is but the praying demiurgic soul 


Therefore, beloved, know that this is true— 
The world exists and vanishes in you! 

‘Tis not a lover's fancy; ask the sky 

If all its stars depend not, even as I, 

Upon your eyelids, when they ope or close; 
And let the garden answer with the rose. 


Richard Le Gallienne 





The Establishment of a 
National Budget 


IT IS HOPED THAT PENDING LEGISLATION WILL ACCOMPLISH A REFORM IN OUR 
SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENTAL FINANCE WHICH IS URGENTLY 
NEEDED AND HAS LONG BEEN DEMANDED 


By Medill 


McCormick 


United States Senator from Illinois 


HE future fiscal policies of the gov- 
ernments which have been engaged 
in the great war will doubtless have 

an influence upon the future of society 
hardly less important than that of the is- 
sue of the war itself, if the one can be con- 
sidered independently of the other. It will 
be many years before we can measure the 


larger results of the struggle—political, 


economic, social. Indeed, it will be a gen- 
eration before we can even begin to ap- 
praise the changes it will have wrought in 
governmental forms; but this we see al- 
ready—that the war itself, and the eco- 
nomic burdens which it has imposed upon 
society, must energize public administra- 
tion in a degree heretofore unknown, or so- 
ciety will suffer an incalculable lapse from 
its present level of civilization. 

We must view our present predicament 
in its immediate historical perspective, for 
the country cannot bear the cost of our 
new activities unless its government be so 
reorganized as to secure a greater return 
to the public, in proportion to the expense 
of administration. 

During the last years before the war our 
annual expenditures aggregated a_ billion 
dollars. In round numbers, the total dis- 
burseménts of the Federal administration 
had doubled in twenty years before the 
war, whereas I think it may fairly be said 


that during the twenty years preceding 
that time—1877 to 1897—the increase had 
been only ten per cent. 

Moreover, the rate of increase in the 
cost of governing our larger industrial 
States and our chief municipalities, during 
recent years, has been still greater than the 
increase in Federal expenditures. The gov- 
ernment of the State of New York to-day 
costs as much as the government of the en- 
tire nation cost twenty-five years ago. 

While American commercial organiza- 
tion has challenged the emulation of the 
world, of late years American govern- 
mental organization has found no imitators. 
The native political genius which framed 
our republican institutions has been ab- 
sorbed in the exploitation of a virgin con- 
tinent, and the public services have suf- 
fered proportionately. 

In the past, the ratio of taxation to na- 
tional income was so low, and direct taxes 
formed so small a part of our fiscal system, 
that there was comparatively little interest 
in public finance, or in the efficiency of 
public administration. The unfamiliar 
burden that now presses upon us has awak- 
ened the new resolve that the government 
shall adopt an effective scheme for the con- 
trol of expenditures and for the curtailment 
of taxation. There has come a sudden and 
inevitable interest in the budget and econ- 








EDITORIAL NOTE—Oji all the constructive measures that have demanded the attention of 
the present Congress, probably the most fundamentally important is the framing of a budget system 


for the Federal government. 


For a statement of the conditions leading to the urgent demand for 


budget legislation the reader is referred to an article published in Munsey’s Macazine for 


August, 1918 


“ Wanted, a Budget System for the United States,” 


by M. R. Ryan. The article 


printed herewith was written in the second week in May, at which time the Senate and House 
bills were in conference, Senator McCormick being responsible for the measure in the Senate. 
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omy commissions, resulting in a demand 
for statesmanlike reforms. 

It is of incalculable importance that 
whatever legislation be had shall carry the 
true substance beneath the outward seem- 
ing of reform. A measure establishing a 
budget system cannot be perfect at the out- 
set, and must be improved in accordance 
with the best interests of efficiency and 
economy. We have heard glib speeches, 
and I have received glib letters, demand- 
ing the application of a budget system to 
the body politic as if it could be done as 
easily as our grandmothers used to apply 
a mustard-plaster. For some otherwise 
skeptical and prudent gentlemen, the word 
“ budget ” in its vaguest connotation has 
the same healing quality that the devout 
old lady once found in the blessed word 
“* Mesopotamia.” 

In considering the new budget law, Con- 
gress has heard the opinions of men fa- 
miliar with the question of budget legisla- 
tion, and has carefully studied the several 
aspects of budget-making. The need for 


budgetary reform has been obvious, and 
the problem has been one of method—of 


how best to conform the budget idea to our 
established practises in financial adminis- 
tration, and how to adapt it to our Federal 
Constitution. 

It is the general purpose of the law to 
fix upon the President and his administra- 
tion the legal and political responsibility 
for the estimates of expenditure proposed 
to Congress, and to fix no less clearly upon 
Congress responsibility for the appropria- 
tions authorized. 


A COMPLETE BUSINESS PROGRAM 


The budget will be the sum of the esti- 
mates which the President submits to Con- 
gress; but it is more than that. As the 
Senate bill provides, it constitutes an or- 
derly estimate both of revenue and expen- 
diture for the year past, for the current 
year, and for the year to come, prepared 
<ccording to a form prescribed by the bill. 

The budget will always be a political in- 
strument. It must be that; it ought to be 
that. Its purpose will be to fulfil the plat- 
form of the party controlling the govern- 
ment, to support the economic, social, and 
political reforms contemplated by the 
President and other party leaders in order 
to carry out the party program. 

The authority and responsibility of Con 
gress will not be impaired. It presumes 
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that the President, in conference with his 
Cabinet, will adopt a fiscal policy conform- 
able to his general program; it presumes 
that there will be laid before the Cabinet 
the estimates of the government’s revenue 
for the ensuing fiscal year, as well as pre- 
liminary and tentative estimates for expen- 
diture by the several departments. The 
President, in conference with his Cabinet, 
must determine the sum of the budget— 
the total expenditure to be proposed to 
Congress—as well as the sums proposed to 
be expended by the several executive de- 
partments. This will require at the same 
time decision whether recommendation 
shall be made to Congress to continue the 
existing sum of taxation, to reduce it, or to 
increase it. 

Doubtless no preliminary estimate of 
revenue and expenditure wi!l be absolutely 
accurate. As time elapses during the prep- 
aration of the budget, the allotments pro- 
posed for the several departments and their 
subdivisions will be subject to modifica- 
tion. It is here that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the commissioner of the budget, 
and his staff, will render their most useful 
service, in association with the heads of de- 
partments and the general financial secre- 
tary, or budget officer, in each department, 
as provided in the law. 


THE DUTIES OF THE BUDGET BUREAU 

As the President and Cabinet in confer- 
ence will necessarily determine not only 
the general budgetary policy of the admin- 
istration, but the sums to be allotted to the 
several departments or establishments, so 
will the head of each department or estab- 
lishment, through his financial secretary, 
begin the preparation of the estimates for 
his department or establishment. The 
budget bureau, through its representative, 
will bring to the several departments, their 
bureau chiefs and financial secretaries, the 
experience and practise of all the other de- 
partments and will draw attention to any 
duplications or multiplications of work, to 
economies achieved or achievable, -and to 
examples of administrative efficiency or in- 
efficiency. It should be manifest that the 
budget bureau is not concerned with 
policy, but with its fulfilment; with the 
collection and correlation of information 
for the benefit of the departments. 

The budget bureau, through its contin- 
uing contact with the various executive de- 
partments, will be in a position to criticise 
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extravagance and to bring advice and pres- 
sure to bear in the interest of economy. It 
will be within the province of the commis- 
sioner of the budget to call to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury any 
waste, extravagance, or duplication of work 
that he discovers, in order that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may call his col- 
leagues’ attention to the subject, and, if 
necessary, exercise-the authority to revise 
and eliminate items which is conferred 
upon him by the bill. 

On or before October 1 of each year, the 
heads of the departments will submit their 
budget estimates to the commissioner of 
the budget, according to the rules and reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The commissioner, with his 
staff, having been in contact with the 
spending departments throughout the en- 
tire year, will already be familiar with the 
budget estimates, many of which will have 
been under discussion from time to time. 
The estimates will to this extent be in the 
nature of summaries of decisions arrived 
at by conference between the budget bu- 
reau and the bureau chiefs, and between 
the heads of departments and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Provision is made 
for this interplay of human contact, and 
for the exercise of common sense in arriv- 
ing at an economical and businesslike pro- 
gram of expenditure. 

Between October 1 and November 20 
the commissioner of the budget, with his 
assistants, working under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, will care- 
fully go over all the estimates and work 
them up into proper budgetary form, mak- 
ing such revisions and changes as may be 
advisable. During this time further confer- 
ences with the spending departments will 
be necessary. By November 20 the budget 
will have reached a stage where it will have 
been approved not only by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but also by his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, and will be ready for con- 
sideration by the President. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is re- 
quired to submit the budget to the Presi- 
dent according to a prescribed form and 
method. The President will have explicit 
authority to make revisions, modifications, 
or changes as he may see fit, and from this 
date it becomes the President’s budget in 
fact as well as in theory. On or before 
December 10 the President is required to 
submit the budget to Congress. 
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Congress will now have before it the 
recommendations of the President in the 
form of a national budget, setting forth the 
financial needs of the government in a 
clearly understandable form, with such ad- 
ditional facts and figures as may be neces- 
sary to throw light upon past and prospec- 
tive fiscal conditions. Instead of coming 
to Congress uncompared, unrelated, and 
unrevised, representing the personal views 
and demands of bureau chiefs, the esti- 
mates will be laid before Congress in the 
form of a complete business program of 
government, already revised and coordi- 
nated in the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency, and with a view to minimizing the 
burden of taxation. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CONGRESS 


These provisions do not in any way 
abridge the authority of Congress over ap- 
propriations. Congress will be at liberty, 
as now, to revise or increase the budget 
estimates, or to add new items to them. 
What attitude Congress will take toward 
the new system is not a matter of legisla- 
tion, but of its own rulings. It is within 
the sole province of each house of Congress 
to decide whether it will modify the exist- 
ing rules and the committees established 
for the consideration of appropriation bills. 

The budget is not to be hurriedly made up 
and hastily finished during the last days of 
the fiscal year. As soon as one budget takes 
legal effect, the President and his Cabinet 
will hold their preliminary conferences and 
begin the preparation of the next budget. 
Since their judgment will not be infallible, 
it will no doubt be found, as time passes 
and more complete information becomes 
available, that the first allocations of funds 
to the various departments and their sub- 
divisions cannot be rigidly observed. The 
allowances will have to be modified. There 
will be expansions here and retrenchments 
there. 

Then, again, the estimates of revenue 
may prove to have been too high; or, on 
the contrary, the receipts may turn out to 
be larger than the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and his experts anticipated. Week by 
week and month by month, during the first 
part of the fiscal year, the administration 
will be shaping its fiscal program, revising 
its estimates of expenditure and of revenue. 
The budget bureau, meanwhile, will collect 
and apply the sum of its experience in 
efficiency and economy. 
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I dare say that many readers will think 
the foregoing a complex device for doing a 
very simple thing; but I am no less certain 
that an examination of existing conditions 
and governmental experience, here and in 
other countries, will lead to the conclusion 
that nothing less than such a budget-mak- 
ing machinery as that described will re- 
strain the tax-eating appetites of the chief 
clerks, the deputies, and the division and 
bureau chiefs. This is not said in repro- 
bation of these officials, but as a mere 
statement of their human disposition to 
glorify and magnify their own tasks. 

The Treasury Department should be re- 
lieved of the non-germane functions which 
it now performs, and which should be 
transferred to other departments. The 
Secretary of the Treasury should have re- 
stored to him the authority and the respon- 
sibility exercised by Alexander Hamilton, 
our first Secretary of the Treasury. Ham- 
ilton was a genius, whose impress upon our 
financial system long outlasted his own 
time, and whose impress upon our Consti- 
tution endures unto this day. He was a 
true minister of finance. He ‘prepared a 


budget, he appeared upon the floor of the 
House of Representatives, and thcre pre- 
sented and justified his estimates of reve- 


nue and of expenditures. In those days a 
single bill carried all the appropriations. 

Under the provisions of the new national 
budget the Secretary of the Treasury will 
have a role analogous, if not identical, with 
that of every other minister of finance in 
the world. He will survey the whole field 
of governmental income and outgo. He 
will be able, in the light of his full study, 
and relieved of non-germane duties now de- 
volving upon him, to cut the suit to meet 
the cloth. 


THE PRESSING NEEDS OF TO-DAY 


Figures are a drab study, but let us con- 
sider a few brief statistics. Our Federal 
taxes are fivefold what they were five years 
ago, and our State taxes fivefold what they 
were twenty years ago. Within five years 
the debts of France and Italy have grown 
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fivefold. The British debt is ten times 
what it was before the war. Our debt is 
twenty times greater than it was three 
years ago. On the other hand, Japan owes 
less to-day than she did when she began 
hostilities against Germany. 

In these crowded years, when passionate 
devotion to liberty and high hopes of a 
new age have steeled the hearts of men to 
face the agonies of war, homilies upon 
frugalities and sermons upon prudence 
have found few to listen to them. The 
imaginations of the peopie have been 
quickened by the pledges of their spokes- 
men that their sufferings would win for 
them and their children a better world, a 
more general and more genuine democracy, 
a larger measure of economic justice, a 
surer social progress, and, above all, en- 
during peace. Such visions are things to 
enthrall the souls of multitudes, to move 
orators to eloquence, to enlist the services of 
statesmen. Who among us does not hope 
that in our own time we may be vouch- 
safed in some small part the happiness 
which always lies before the succeeding 
generations of men, like the treasure under 
the rainbow’s end? 

None of the ideals for which we fought, 
and for which so many thousands died, can 
be attained; no measures for the relief of 
the weak and the control of the ruthless, 
for the pursuit of science and the educa- 
tion of the masses, can be framed and en- 
acted; no plan to assure markets for the 
farmer, tradeways for the merchants, and 
prosperous and unbroken labor for our 
workers can be carried into law, unless 
Congress, husbanding the public wealth, 
conserves to-day the means of production 
for to-morrow. 

In bygone centuries great civilizations 
have fallen, their foundations rotted under 
the pressure of unendurable taxation, their 
superstructures wasted by profligate ad- 
ministration. The most splendid designs 
for the future—aye, and the very present 
prosperity of our society—hang upon the 
measure of reform now before our national 
legislature. 





TRANSMUTATION 


WITH you, infinity engulfs all space, 

And time itself becomes eternity: 

When you are absent, space encumbers me, 
And time resumes his slow and lagging pace. 


Harry Kemp 
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The Ghost Story 


BY EDGAR SALTUS 


Illustrated by W. C. Dexter 


N the club’s deserted library, where I 
was writing, I looked at the clock. It 
marked two. 

Earlier that night I had been to the opera 
with Cally, a physician whom I had nick- 
named Cagliostro—a pleasantry which he 
openly resented and secretly liked. The 
best of us have our weaknesses. After- 


ward, abandoning him, I had stopped in 
at this club, where I found a note from an 
editor asking if I could not give him a story 
with a surprise in it. 
“ Well, I can try,” 
estly reflected. 
Thereupon I had gone up to the library, 


I somewhat immod- 


and with the glimmer of an idea—poor, 
certainly, but my own—was just getting at 
it when, precisely as a character in fiction 
marches in on you, Bradish appeared. 

It was a little while, though, before I 
stopped. Then I looked up. 


Il 


BRADISH was one of the few really rich 
men of my acquaintance with whom I had 
a thought in common. But then we had, 
or, more exactly, used to have, affiliated 
virtues. Formerly his nature had been 
that of a sun-dial. It was only serene 
hours of which he took count. For a liter- 
ary person, that is in the order of things. 
For a supertaxed plutocrat—with a birth- 
mark—it is a feat. 

There were other ties. I had always 
known him, and I was best man at the 
tragedy of his wedding, which had occurred 
a few months before. Since then the sun- 
dial quality had faded. He had become 
moody and remote. 

Yet, at the moment, as he marched in, 
it was not moody that he seemed, but ex- 
cited. Straddling a chair, he gestured. 

‘I’ve seen her!” 

The birthmark on his face resembled 
nothing so much as a big spider. Usually 


a dull brick, it was then bright red, and I 
wondered if he had been drinking. 

“TI saw her as I see you,” he added. 
“ Just as plainly.” 

“Saw whom?” 

He twisted. 

“Why, Nelly, of course.’ 

Nelly had been his wife—that is, if you 
can so describe a girl who, five minutes 
after the wedding breakfast, was a corpse. 

Whether or not he had been drinking, it 
was, I felt, only sympathetic to humor him, 
and I nodded. 

“ Yes, occasionally I see her also.” 

It was true. I had only to close my 
eyes to evoke that girl who held herself so 
rarely that she gave the impression of hav- 
ing jewels and flowers about her, and 
whose lips, lifted at the corners by the up- 
turned comma of the Athenian mouth, 
seemed parting and meeting for love. 

The scarlet spider flamed. 

“T tell you, I actually saw her—saw her 
in flesh and blood.” 

“Well,” I answered, “ there is no such 
thing as mystery; there is only ignorance, 
and with that I am abundantly supplied.” 

He was civil enough to agree with me. 

‘ But,” I continued, “ the long and short 
of it is that you have seen some one who 
resembles her.” 

‘““ Nobody resembles her,” he retorted. 
‘In all the world there is no one like her. 
It was she.” He paused, and gloomily 
added: 

“I suppose you think me crazy.” 

I smiled at him. 

“IT would think you abnormal if you 
were not. In open court here, Spitzka, 
testifying as an expert, said that all men 
are insane. In France, Janet said the same 
thing. Do you object to the evidence?” 

He laughed fiercely. 

“Only in so far as it concerns you.” 

At that I laughed also. 


I asked. 
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“ Well, then, you see, I am in good com- 
pany. But seriously now, you know as 
well as I do, and probably better, that al- 
cohol or morphin may produce hallucina- 
tions which, though actually seen, repre- 
sent only the observers’ mental condition.” 

He waved at me. 

“You are talking rubbish. 
drink, and I don’t take morphin.” 

I sat back. 

“ Certainly not; but any strong emotion 
can have the same result. I don’t mean to 
bore you, but I know it to be a fact that 
the attendants at morgues have to be con- 
stantly on their guard against the false 
identification of the dead. People go there 
distracted by grief at the loss of a relative, 
and with the image of that relative so fixed 
on the retina that they identify the first 
body they see.” 

He glared. 

“T did not come here to. exchange stu- 
pidities. My mind is as clear as a bell.” 

Again I nodded. 

“ And so, you will admit, was Balzac’s. 
Balzac intended to give Gautier a horse. 
He omitted to, but he talked so much about 
it that he believed he had given it, and 
used to ask Gautier how the horse was. 
From that you can realize what the imag- 
ination is. Now you imagine that you have 
seen the late Mrs. Bradish, whereas you 
know perfectly well that that is utterly 
impossible.” 

He stood up. 

“T not only saw her, I saw her with 
Austen.” 

As he said that I was back at the wed- 
ding and behind it, in the recesses of the 
heart of the girl who had been in love with 
Austen, and who would have married him 
had it not been for her harridan of a 
mother. 

Well, I thought, jealousy is an emotion 
more violent even than grief. Jealousy, 
too, can produce hallucinations. But I 
said: 

“When was it?” 

He sat down again. 

“To-day. They were coming out of the 
Splendor. I was passing, saw them, tried 
to take hold of her, but they got in a taxi 
and went off.” He hesitated, and gloomily 
resumed: 

‘““She never cared for me. She told me 
so. Oh, she was frank enough about it; 
but I thought that after we were married 
I could win her.” 

3 


I don’t 
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“You see,” I lamely got in, “‘ Austen, 
as we all know, had been interested in her. 
You remember that, but in remembering 
it you forget the psychological fact that a 
man becomes interested, not necessarily in 
one particular woman, but in one partic- 
ular feminine type. Austen has probably 
met some one who resembles her. Affec- 
tion is merely an instinct when it does not 
happen to be a habit.” 

I would have run on, dosing him with 
further platitudes, but he interrupted. 

“You still think me mistaken?” 

“What else would you have me think? 
Mrs. Bradish, who was Mrs. Bradish only 
during the space of the wedding breakfast 
and for the few minutes you were with her 
in the motor, is dead. I was at her funeral. 
It is brutal of me to insist, but—” 

He looked down, then up. 

“Do you know what a Dorothy ring is?” 

I did not know, and I told him so. 

“Tt is a collection of little jeweled rings 
set one on top of the other. They are not 
common, but Nelly had one which she al- 
ways wore on the fourth finger of her left 
hand. To-day, as she got into the taxi, I 
saw it.” 

“ You are singularly observant,” I said. 

“There you are,” he again interrupted. 
“T told you I am not here to exchange 
stupidities. I am here for help.” 

It is a great privilege to be in a position 
to help any one, no matter whom, and I 
said as much. 

“Well, then, I want you to see Austen 
and get at the bottom of this.” 

But though it is a privilege to help, it is 
awkward to interfere. Yet the fact that 
he wanted me to, showed a gleam of sanity. 
It showed that he was not sure. Conse- 
quently, though I did not relish the mis- 
sion, I agreed. 

‘ T’'ll see Austen to-morrow,” I said; “ or 
rather to-day. It is to-morrow now.” 

With that he got up, and in a moment 
he had gone. 


Ill 


In search of a possible explanation, I 
groped mentally back to the tragedy of 
the wedding, during which Nelly Chilton 
had seemed less human than divine. 

Except in art and story, Proserpine never 
existed; but Swinburne has told us how she 
looked. Nelly Chilton was the ideal Pros- 
erpine. Her charm was of just that quality 
that transforms men into pagans and lack- 
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“I DID SEE MRS. BRADISH MOREOVER, AS I PER- 


eys—occasionally, too, perhaps, into seers; 
for, while I may be in error, yet I think 
that that charm of hers affected even the 
clergyman. The “ Amen” with which he 
concluded the ceremony trailed away, with- 
out finality, as though in uttering it he had 
seen some uplifted fringe of the curtain 
that masks the future to us all. 

Then at once Mrs. Chilton flung herselli 
at the girl. The old harridan was weep- 
ing, as presently she was to weep on the 
wedding-cake; but the tears were tears ol 
joy, relaxing tears that trickled into the 
cosmetics on her face. 


SONALLY ASCERTAINED TO-DAY, HER COFFIN IS EMPTY 


Only an hour before the girl had been in 
open rebellion, had vowed she would not 
marry Bradish. Until the ceremony was 
concluded, the woman had trembled. Untii 
the ‘“‘ Amen ” had trailed away, she could 
not be sure. Then she was, and she wept 
with thanksgiving. She had turned the 
trick. Austen was dished. Croesus was 
her son-in-law. 

Nelly shook her off and turned to Aus- 
ten, who ordinarily appeared very insolent, 
but who had been considering her with 
angry and famished eyes. 

Through the mortgaged windows that 
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overlooked the Hudson came the breath of 
June, the smell of lilacs, the rare radiance 
of the day. 

The house itself, a stone structure, ugly 
and comfortable, had formerly, when such 
things were, been a manor. After the fash- 
ion of other manors, the grounds con- 
tained the family vault. In the old days 
when we had a landed gentry—a gentry 
otherwise landed since—the quick and the 
dead dwelt together. 

Meanwhile we had all gone in to the 
wedding breakfast, one that had arrived 
from Delmonico’s an hour before, and for 
which Bradish’s account had been charged. 
Briefly, to the amazement of a Fifth Ave- 
nue waiter in evening dress, the clergyman 
said grace. That over, I stood up, toast- 
ing the happy couple; but Bradish made 
no response, unless an uplift of the chin 
and a heightened glow in the scarlet spider 
could be so construed. He hated anything 
of the kind. He hated forms, usages, con- 
ventions, and it was just for that reason 
that Mrs. Chilton had asked no one. For 


Austen, whom that girl had insisted on 
having, did not count, or rather counted 
no longer, and the rest of us, the clergy- 


man, the bridesmaids, the waiter, and my- 
self, were but negligible auxiliaries among 
whom Mrs. Chilton must have felt herself 
lumped. 

In the circumstances it would have been 
a bit dreary but for the clergyman, who 
was in fine form and kept it going. Other- 
wise, even the bridesmaids—two girls who 
were so much fresh air, and who previous- 
ly had chattered like birds—were dumb, 
stricken so by the attitude of Austen and 
Mrs. Bradish, neither of whom ate or 
drank or said one word. 

It had been arranged that, breakfast 
over, Bradish and his bride were to motor 
in to town, and the girls and myself, to- 
gether probably with Austen and the 
waiter, were to take a train that left a little 
later. But no one can command the future. 

The breakfast over, off they went, in a 
shower of rice from the girls, and accom- 
panied by a slipper that hit the mechani- 
cian. Then, as we learned later, the mo- 
tor, speeding on, had thrown a wheel, 
reared, reversed, crashed over, and the girl 
who looked like a seraph perhaps became 
one. 

The mechanician, too, was killed; but 
from the great iced bath that death is, 
Bradish swam up. Not at once by any 


means. He had a broken collar-bone, 
which is nothing. He had also an occipital 
lesion, which is the reverse. 

The local physician, who examined him, 
shook his head. It was, I could see, very 
empty. 

This occurred in the Chilton residence, 
to which Bradish and his dead bride were 
taken, and where the local physician 
ascribed Nelly’s death to heart failure su- 
perinduced by shock. Subsequently Cally 
arrived with a squad of nurses, and Bradish 
was carted to his great white house in 
town. 

Meanwhile—prior, that is, to Cally’s ir- 
ruption—the funeral was held in the same 
room in which the wedding had been sol- 
emnized, and where there were the same 
girls, the same clergyman, incidentally 
Austen, and incidentally, too, your servant. 
Only Bradish and the Fifth Avenue waiter 
were lacking; but in their place were a 
baker’s dozen of relatives, who rather filled 
the room and masked Mrs. Chilton from 
me. I caught but one glimpse of her face, 
which — rouge not being mourning — was 
unpainted. 

Through the mortgaged windows came 
the same breath of June, the same scent of 
lilacs, yet mingling then with the subtler 
fragrance of lilies that banked the open 
coffin, in which Nelly looked in death as 
she had in life, as though conscious of and 
surrounded by the ineffable. Her lips, 
half parted, showed the nacre of her teeth, 
and in their upturned comma was a smile. 
As death came, it may have brought some 
vision of the supernal. 

“T am the Resurrection and the Life!” 

The sonorous and exalting words stirred 
me. I looked up at the clergyman and 
from him at Austen. That insolent air, 
where was it? Savagely he was staring, 
not at the dead, but straight ahead—at 
nothing, or else at life, which sometimes 
can be as empty. 

The ceremony at an end, a little man, 
silent but fussy, whom I had not previous- 
ly noticed, superintended the coffin’s re- 
moval to the hall, where it was closed. 


‘ Shortly we followed it to the vault, where 


perhaps the shades of departed Chiltons 
greeted the spirit of their kinswoman who, 
forty-eight hours earlier, during that other 
ceremony, may have despairfully wished 
for the peace that was theirs—or, more 
probably and more desperately, had wished 
that Bradish were Austen. 
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On the train to town, in which were 
most of the other mourners, I did not see 
Austen; but I heard one of the girls say 
that he had motored himself up in a tour- 
ing-car. Assuming that he was motoring 
himself back, for I could not imagine him 
lingering with Mrs. Chilton, I forgot him 
and his hungry grief. 

Ultimately, through Cagliostro’s wiz- 
ardry, Bradish recovered. But it is only 
the evolved who realize that any misfor- 
tune is a boon, and Bradish had not at- 
tained that high level. Previously the sun- 
niest of men, he became black and bitter. 
That, perhaps, was part of his punishment 
—one that he shared, no doubt, with Nel- 
ly’s mother, for always it is a perilous thing 
to constrain a girl against her will. 

IV 

In the deserted library where I sat, and 
where the panorama of the tragedy un- 
rolled, suddenly I recalled something which, 
after the smash, Cally had said to me con- 
cerning Bradish’s condition: 

“ Lesion of the occipital cortex.” 

Ignorant brute that I am, I know pre- 
cious little about the pulp behind the fore- 
head; but then I am unaware of any one 
who does know much. Its mysterious proc- 
esses are almost as obscure to-day as they 
were to Hippocrates. Yet, though general- 
ly I know no more than the law allows, and 
frequently not as much, at the time I did 
happen to recall that an injury to the occi- 
pital cortex may result in impairment of 
vision. 

At once I sprang up, intoning “ Eureka,” 
conscious that I had nailed it, that I had 
got the clue, that Bradish’s sight was af- 
fected, and that that was the obvious and 
rational explanation of the delusion to 
which he had so obstinately clung. 

That explanation, I later determined, 
would go down all the easier if compound- 
ed with other simples; and that afternoon 
I went to Austen’s club—a little place just 
off Fifth Avenue, where a fat hall-porter 
was civilly ignorant of everything except 
that Mr. Austen was not about. 

“ Hello!” I heard some one exclaim. 
“Come in, and let’s have the latest gossip 
from Parnassus.” 

Before me was Brevoort, a good chap, 
not overburdened with intelligence—which 
is perhaps the characteristic of good chaps. 
When he had got me seated by a window 
in the main room, he continued: 
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“ There is only one rule here. When a 
member has a guest in, he has to stick to 
him until he bolts. Pretty severe, eh? 
Now, what ’ll you have?” 

“A line on Austen,” I told him. 

“ Anything with it?” 

“ Yes, water without any ice.” 

With deep melancholy he considered me. 

“ Except water with ice, there’s nothing 
else.” He turned to a servant. “ Some 
Apollinaris. Now,” he resumed, turning to 
me, “ I’d like a line on Austen myself. I 
saw him yesterday with—well, I never saw 
anything finer. Know who she is?” 

I let it go. 

“ Bradish says she is his wife.” 

** Austen’s?” 

“No, Bradish’s—Nelly 
was.” 

Blankly he stared. 
face lightened. 

“ By George, now you mention it, Ill 
be shot if she did not look like her!” 

He paused, indicated the water which 
had been brought, filled a glass, and in- 
quiringly threw out: 

“You don’t believe in ghosts, do you?” 

“No, but I am dreadfully afraid of 
them.” 

Yet as I uttered that antique and stupid 
jest, I realized that what I did fear was 
Bradish, whose error, I saw, was not due 
to any impairment of vision. What he 
had seen, Brevoort had also, and I startled 
myself by thinking that what both had 
seen might in truth be a ghost. 

But, as I afterward recognized, that idea 
was due to contagion. Spiritism, psychism, 
occultism, abnormal phenomena — these 
things were in the air and quite as infec- 
tious as the flu. Only recently I had heard 
a more or less unauthenticated story of a 
young woman who had fallen so dead in 
love with the ghost of a youth that she 
eloped with him; but that, I decided, was 
ridiculous. Deciding, too, that a ghostly 
Nelly was equally absurd, I was about to 
say as much to Brevoort when, warningly, 
he raised a finger. 

“Sh! There he is.” 

Through the wide entrance came Aus- 
ten. Tall, slender, insolently good-looking, 
he stopped at the center table, nodded at 
us, and took up a paper. 

With a gesture at Brevoort, I got up and 
approached him. 

“ How do do, Austen? 
last night, and—”’ 


Chilton that 


Then abruptly his 


I saw Bradish 
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He threw the paper down. 

“ Tell him to go to the devil!” 

“Certainly not,” I answered. 
carry no such message.” 

He raised a hand to his mouth, and, as 
though to press something back, for a sec- 
ond held it there. Then it fell, and he said 
civilly enough: 

“ Yesterday Bradish attempted to take 
hold of—er—ah—Miss Fellowes, who is a 
guest of my mother. You will oblige me 
if you will advise him not to presume to do 
so again. His behavior was outrageous.” 

“Good day,” I said, and turned on my 
heel. 

As I did so, he must have turned on his, 
for when I again reached Brevoort he had 
gone. 

“You seemed to be having it hot and 
heavy,” Brevoort pleasantly suggested. 

“ Well, anyway, I have laid that ghost. 
It appears that she is a Miss Fellowes.” 

“ Fellowes! Fellowes!” Brevoort sur- 
prisedly repeated. ‘“‘ Why, that’s it, then! 
Miss Chiiton’s mother was a Fellowes. 
The fairy Austen was with must be a 
cousin, and that accounts for the resem- 
blance. Have a cigar?” 

“No, thank you,” I answered. 


“Tl 


“ I’m 


off.” 


Vv 


Anp I went. In a taxi, a few minutes 
later, I was driving past Cally’s office, and 
the next minute I alighted at Bradish’s 
house, which, big enough for a regiment, 
did not happen to contain him then. 

“Mr. Bradish is motoring,” one of his 
many servants informed me; “ but he left 
word, if you came, would you please wait. 
Yes, sir.” 

The room into which he then showed me 
was furnished gravely, with infinite taste. 
I had always liked it. With a view to my 
comfort, no doubt, the man returned with 
offers of refreshment, returned again to 
switch on the lights, returned once more 
with the evening papers. Then, at last, 
Bradish himself appeared. 

He was in a cap and a long coat, hid- 
eously begoggled; and, as I afterward real- 
ized, he must have been curiously and even 
desperately calm. 

At once I gave it to him about Miss Fel- 
lowes and Brevoort’s cousinly deduction. 
With a smile, I added: 

“ Austen says you are to keep off the 


so 7? 
grass. 
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Without visible annoyance he nodded, 
removed the monstrosities, threw them 
aside, and remarked quite casually: 

‘“* Brevoort is an ass.” For a moment he 
looked down and away and then at me. 
“Mrs. Chilton never had a brother or even 
a sister. Nelly has taken her mother’s 
name—that is the long and short of it.” 

I was about to protest, but he waved 
at me. 

“TI have been there, been to the Chilton 
place, been in the vault. Nelly’s coffin is 
open and empty.” 

When he appeared, I had got up; but at 
that I sat down, mentally thanking Provi- 
dence that Cally was neighborly, men- 
tally, too, trying to evolve some theory 
that might pacify him in this new halluci- 
nation. 

“Empty,” he repeated. ‘“ And there is 
nothing emptier than an empty coffin.” 

He is as mad as a hatter, I thought; but 
I said: 

“‘ See here, I am no good at this sort of 
thing. Suppose we have Cally in. Per- 
haps he can tell us the time of day.” 

He had turned from me, but he turned 
back. 

“Very good, I’ll send in and ask him 
over to dinner. Meanwhile, if you don’t 
mind, I will just get some of the dirt off 
of me.” 

I nodded at him as he went, and told my- 
self that he was cracked. On his wedding- 
day he had been nearly done for. On re- 
covering, he had been told that his bride 
was dead. He had not been present at the 
funeral. He had not seen the girl, as I 
had, in her coffin. Yet all these circum- 
stances must, I decided, have contributed 
to this idea of his—an idea fixed and er- 
roneous, which is insanity’s surest proof. 
It is an enormous pity, I reflected, and I 
wondered whether he would have to be put 
under restraint; for obviously he could not 
go around pulling young women about. 

These futile meditations were interrupt- 
ed by the entrance of Cally, who, with 
eyebrows that were a bit upturned, a beak 
of a nose, a pointed beard, and his usual 
air of intense satisfaction, looked absolute- 
ly Mephistophelian. 

I fastened on him at once, telling him as 
quickly as I could what had occurred, out- 
lining the symptoms, and deducing from 
them my diagnosis—at which, very rudely, 
he laughed. 


“Pure poetry,” he told me. Airily he 
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dismissed the subject. “What are you 
writing now?” 

“ Checks,” I was about to reply, when 
Bradish came in. 


BRADISH FLUNG 

HIS NAPKIN ON THE 

TABLE, OVERTURNED HIS CHAIR, AND 
HURRIED FROM THE ROOM 


He gave Cally a hand and, indicating me 
with the other, said: 

“IT suppose our friend has been giving 
you the gist of it; but he has got it wrong. 


There is a conspiracy against me. I did 
see Mrs. Bradish. Moreover, as I person- 
ally ascertained to-day, her coffin is 
empty.” 

Cally, who had held on to him, peered 
into his eyes, lifting the lids as he did so. 
Then, releasing him, he straddled a chair. 

“ Well?” Bradish asked. “‘ Am I crazy?” 
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Cally smiled his Mephistophelian 
blandest. 
“ Not more so than any one else. You 
may have a delusion or two. What of it? 
Delusions are very 
serviceable to peo- 
ple who do not 
have to work for a 
living. They help 
to pass the time. 
Yours, however, 
are not very com- 
plex. You say that 
there is a con- 
spiracy against 
you. When a man 
can’t get what he 
wants, he always 
says that. It is a 
perfectly normal 
statement. As for 
your other re- 
marks, they only 
show that you are 
a bit out of touch. 
From recent expe- 
riences of my own, 
I am in- 
clined to 
think that 
unburied 
young wo- 
men are all 
the fash- 
ion now.” 


At the door a man appeared and mum- 
bled. At that, we all went into the dining- 
room, which, while not unreasonably sump- 
tuous, was satisfactorily sedate. 

“The last time I was here,” Cally put 
in, when he was seated, “ you gave me 
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something fit—a pheasant cooked with 
oranges and almonds in Madeira and tea— 
which of course is the only way that it 
could be cooked. But what were we talk- 
ing about? Oh, yes, the fashion in ghosts. 
Though I must say that venison flavored 
with vanilla and served on a sofa of quinces 
is not a dish to which I object. No, thank 
you,” he added to the man who was at- 
tempting to provide him with champagne. 

“You won’t drink?” Bradish inquired. 

“Why should I? I feel perfectly well. 
It is idle for me to attempt to feel better.” 

With an eye to the dramatic, I prodded 
him. 

“What about those ghosts?” 

Cally, finishing with caviare tsarskief, 
nodded. 

“ Not long ago I was called in in con- 
sultation. The practitioner who had pre- 


ceded me—a most excellent man, thorough- 
ly reliable in benign cases of coryza—had 
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mistaken the patient’s condition, and had 
certified accordingly. He saw death where 
I found suspended animation.” He turned 
to Bradish. “I have always maintained 


that the best test 
of death is decom- 
position. In the 
case of this pa- 
tient, decomposi- 
tion would have 
supervened had it 
not been for hu- 
man _ intervention. 
That’s my story.” 
“It is a bit 
sketchy,” I said. 
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Cally, after an interlude with his fork, 
put it down. 

“ Now, how greedy you are for details! 
Well, here are one or two. Did I say 
that that excellent practitioner saw to it 
that the patient had a funeral? I did not? 
Then I will now. But in the neighborhood 
there happened to be some one so infat- 
uated with the dear departed that for a 
spectral téte-a-téte, a ghoulish kiss, a Styg- 
ian farewell, or perhaps just the mortuary 
memory of a sepulchral vigil—something, 
anything, which, unseen, unshared, he 
could take and keep and cherish forever as 
his very own—that monster—hey, a bit of 
bread!” 

“Go on, hang you!” Bradish angrily 
threw at him. 

But Cally took a little roll, broke it, 
nibbled, and with exasperating blandness 
asked: 

“ Where was I?” 

“In the middle of Poe’s 
works,” I serviceably put in. 

“Oh, yes! Weill, that demon—but look 
here, did it ever occur to either of you that 
respectability can be singularly corrupt? 
Take a cheesemonger, or—or take an auc- 
tioneer—don’t they exude respectability? 
And yet in their hearts what abysses there 
may be!” 

“ The champagne you did not drink has 
not gone to your head, has it?” I engaging- 
ly inquired. 

Cally, ignoring me, nibbled anew, and 
pushed his plate back. 

“T tell you,” he ran on, “ you never can 
tell. I have in mind an undertaker whom 
I suspect of being a church-warden, and 
what could be more respectable? And yet 
I know him to be a villain. Yes, sir! That 
devil of a chap—from the middle of Poe’s 
complete works—bribed the sanctimonious 
villain to dilly-dally, to wait a bit, to leave 
the lid of the coffin temporarily ajar—and 
with what sinister purpose you are aware. 
Then, under cover of night, he went to the 
tomb, removed the partially open lid, and, 
divining rather than recognizing what my 
predecessor, that excellent practitioner, 
should have known, he carried the dear 
departed to a car, hurried with her to his 
home, and sent for me. Dear me, it was 
just a case of suspended animation. I had 
the young woman on her feet in no time. 
No, that is an exaggeration, for she had a 
broken ankle; but yesterday I saw her 
lunching at the Splendor. As I said, un- 
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buried young women are all the fashion 
to-day.” 

“Damn your fashions!” Bradish shot 
out. “ Was she with Austen?” 

Cally resumed his fork. 

“T could not say. I did not notice. But 
it was a Mrs. Austen who called me in. 
Nice old woman, but—er—what is it 
now?” 

Bradish, the spider on his face flaming 
as it had never flamed before, and almost, 
I could have sworn, extending its scarlet 
antennz, flung his napkin on the table, 
overturned his chair, and, before the mute- 
ly startled servants, hurried from the room. 

I started to follow. With a gesture, Cal- 
ly stayed me. 

“Let him be. 
better alone.” 

“ But confound it, Cally, that was Mrs. 
Bradish you were telling about, and I, the 
Lord forgive me, thought—”’ 

“ What is this?” he asked of a man who 
was presenting a dish. Then he turned. 
“ No, not Mrs. Bradish. Mrs. Bradish is 
dead—lega'ly, at any rate. The certificate 
of her death is entered and filed.” 

“ But—” 

He half lifted a hand. 

“From now on she can call herself what 
she likes. She can even decide to be 
known as Mrs. Austen, as, some day, she 
probably will.” 

Well, later, she was so known, but not 
until a Western divorce had facilitated her 
second nuptials, at which Bradish vehe- 
mently refused to assist. It was very small 
of him. I told him so, told him that the 
gallant rescue deserved applause; but, very 
nonsensically, he had got it in his head 
that it was all a put-up job. Steadily, 
carefully, he cursed Austen and was about 
to revile the bride—who had been his 
bride, yes, and the bride, too, of death— 
when abruptly he stopped, and in the sud- 
den flash of silence I saw that, perhaps, 
for the first time, he realized how evil it is 
to constrain a girl against her will. 

VI 

In the deserted library where I was 
writing, I looked at the clock. It marked 
two. 

Then I read it over. 

That ought to do, I immodestly reflect- 
ed, and, signing it, I stuffed the manuscript 
in an envelope, directed it.to the editor, 
yawned, and went home. 


For the moment he is 
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Geraldine Farrar Tellegen knows 


"[Gerai are people who maintain that 
practically everything in the world. 


After my conversations with her—in which , 


I, poor, stumbling male, clutched fearfully 
at the hem of her skirt as she drove through 
universes—it is absolutely impossible for 
me to concede more than that there may 
be a few trivialities about which she knows 
nothing; a something here and a something 
there, let us say, that she has ignored, or 
that she has spurned with her satined toe 
as of no consequence. This surmise ap- 
pears reasonable and satisfying to my 
dazed intellectuals after ascertaining at 
first hand that she has a neat and func- 
tioning grasp of most of those interests and 
activities of human life that fall between 
the Chinese theory of human nature, at 
one end of the scale, and the fascinating 
mystery of the shine ball, as delivered by 
Pitcher Hod Eller of the Cincinnati Reds, 
at the other. 

To one such as myself, who, in orches- 
tration, can only with the greatest diffi- 
culty distinguish between the gentle mel- 
ancholy of the oboe and the sardonic in- 
solence of the French horn, it would have 
been sufficiently thrilling to sit down with 
a prima donna as exalted in her profession 
as is the Grand Lama in Buddhistic wor- 
ship. To hear from the lips of Madama 
Butterfly rapid and fluent discussion of the 
geographical theories of Alexander von 


Humboldt; just why David Griffith is a 
great cinema director; certain reasons why 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus was not all there 
as a writer of verse, but was the real thing 
on infant baptism; exactly why the Demo- 
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AND INTERESTS OF LIFE 





cratic party has forfeited the confidence of 
the American people; the idiocy of Fré- 
ron’s attacks on Voltaire; the graceful uses 
of slang, as fresh laid by that old hen, the 
English language; how to bring down the 
high cost of living; five reasons for Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s supremacy among Amer- 
ican statesmen; the state, as variously con- 
ceived by Plato, Aristotle, Hegel, Adam 
Smith, and Karl Marx; how to tame re- 
calcitrant janitors; the Gnostic conception 
of Christ; a scheme for rescuing the re- 
public from irresponsible labor leaders and 
returning it to the people; the inherent 
feudalism of the German people; the 
Egyptian “ Book of the Dead ”—to hear 
these marvels and mysteries swiftly and 
capably encompassed by the impersonator 
of Carmen and Zaza, I say, was a thing to 
scramble the brains. 

What kind of talk, all spiced with fra- 
grant wit and served upon the silver of 
polished style, is this for a diva, I ask you? 
When was ever a singer supposed to know 
much more than the infinite «combinations 
of her or his do-re-mis, together with just 
sense enough to travel upon a railroad and 
come in out of the rain? What a shock it 
would have been if Calvé, once our favorite 
Carmen, had entertained her visitors with 
some reflections of arithmetical functions 
as evolved by Kronecker, or, perhaps, with 
a light dissertation on the Babylonian ori- 
gin of the chronometer? Or if Nordica, 
over the tea cups, had led the chat con- 
fidently from the nebular theory to the 
Maxims of Kung-fu-tze, all to merry laugh- 
ter? When Mr. Caruso, with versatility 
startling in his profession, pauses by the 
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GERALDINE FARRAR AS CARMEN, THE CIGARETTE-GIRL OF SEVILLE, THE HEROINE OF BIZET'S 


FAMOUS OPERA, IN WHICH SHE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA-HOUSE IN NEW 


From a copyright 


wayside to pencil an amusing caricature, 
the world cries: 


“How wonderful! What a man of 
parts!” 

No. Artists in any high endeavor, how- 
ever sterling the silver of their genius, rare- 


ly raise any dust outside of their own tem- 


t photograph by 


HAS OFTEN APPEARED AT THE 
YORK 

Ira L. Hill, New York 

ples; so that when one of a first-rate order 
—wearing black stockings and detesting 
blue ones—modestly and surely reveals the 
easy erudition of Sam Johnson plus that 
of Mme. de Staél, and all so grippingly that 
one momentarily ignores the loveliness of 
a Pompadour, it is quite reasonable for her 
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GERALDINE FARRAR AS FLORIA TOSCA, THE HEROINE OF PUCCINI'S WELL-KNOWN OPERA, “TOSCA” 
—THIS HAS LONG BEEN ONE OF MME. FARRAR'S FAVORITE ROLES IN GRAND OPERA 
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admirers, who are people in many and va- 
rious walks of life, to knock off work now 
and then for the sheer joy of shouting in 
the general direction of Mme. Geraldine: 

“Atta girl!” 

My own mild voice is overwhelmed in 
that enthusiastic clamor, but that is well, 
as I say, for the pure merit of conserva- 
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tism. One must step gingerly, even while 
strolling with Minerva, to avoid the re- 
proach of overpraise. 

Now that women are so large and so ac- 
tive a part of American politics, it is only 
natural, not to say inevitable, that Mme. 
Geraldine should have very definite politi- 
cal views, which she is not in the least 
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GERALDINE FARRAR AS SHE APPEARED IN THE MOTION-PICTURE PLAY, “THE WORLD AND 
ITS WOMAN ” 


From a photograph by Hartsook, San Francisco 
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Bavcaate Sa tin ee 


GERALDINE FARRAR AS JEANNE D’ARC IN THE MOTION-PICTURE DRAMA, “ JOAN THE WOMAN "— 
“I PLAYED HER, SAYS MME. FARRAR, “AS A PEASANT ALL THROUGH, BUT 
WITH EYES, EYES—BIG, VISIONING EYES !" 

















From a copyrighted photograph by Hartsook, San Francisco 
afraid to express. Here is her platform, have had to put up with in the past few 
as she spoke it to me with that vivid eager- years. Let’s get some backbone in govern- 
ness of hers: ment—good old-fashioned Bunker Hill 
ste 4S backbone. Let’s evolve a few really 
HER POLITICAL PLATFORM a ; _— 
straight-out, honest, courageous American 
“For Heaven’s sake, let us put an end policies for use at home and abroad, and 
to wéary wabbling at Washington! The stick to them no matter who and what 
country is so sick of it, so sick of what we yelps at us. So far as the rest of the 
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world’s politics and territories are con- 
cerned, let us mind our own business abso- 
lutely, letting the whole world know, in 
the mean time, that the life and property 
of every Yankee abroad are as precious to 
his government as if he were sitting upon 
the front steps of the Capitol with a mil- 
lion dollars in his pocket. 

“ Wake up the great body of the people 
to a realization of their power, and, more 
especially, to a realization of their respon- 
sibilities, so that the insolence and tyranny 
of selfish minorities—domineering labor 
cliques on the one hand and profiteering 
combinations of capital on the other— 
would be swept out of our life as a good 
housewife sweeps clean a room. We've got 
the big broom. Let’s use it. 

“ Run government as it should be run, 
as the people’s big business—business of 
the finest, most human quality; so that 
petty, selfish, greedy partizanship will be 
barred in matters that touch the national 
comfort and happiness. That’s the only 
way in which we can get economy, a les- 
sening of the oppressive burden of taxation 
that is making everybody discontented or 
worried; the only way to get juster laws 
all around. 

“Stop short this infernal busybody ef- 
fort to make everybody live according to 
a certain set standard that a narrow-mind- 
ed and intolerant minority decides is prop- 
er; this effort to regulate everybody’s 
morals and everybody’s liberty of action. 
It’s got to be stopped, or democracy will 
become a ghastly jest. What did we whip 
Germany for except to put an end to that 
tendency to make over humanity to fit a 
special cast-iron model? 

“Let’s do the decent thing by the lads 
who went over to fight for us, and who 
came back cripples to find indifference and 
neglect. There’s been too much loud talk 
by small-town politicians walking around 
in Washington in great men’s boots about 
‘our glorious heroes of the Meuse and the 
Argonne,’ and a shocking absence of ac- 
tion on their part.” 

As nearly as I can recall, that’s Mme. 
Geraldine’s platform. She means the whole 
of it, and believes in it most earnestly, 
whether others do or do not. She would 
run for Representative or Senator upon it 
with thrills of joy. And though the reader 
may widely disagree, it strikes me that 
there’s more constructiveness and human- 
ity tucked into its downright phrasing than 
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we have heard from most of the gentlemen 
who crave to lay hand on the Book, on the 
4th of next March, while Chief Justice 
White asks that little question about the 
Constitution. It sounds to me like a dis- 
tillation of straight thinking and wide mix- 
ing. There’s nothing boudoirish about it, 
not a ruffle or a fluffle. It’s he talk from 
the most feminine woman you ever laid 
eyes on. 


HER VARIED CONTACT WITH THE WORLD 


As a matter of fact, Mme. Geraldine ac- 
quired these ideas by contact with all sorts 
and conditions in the hurly-burly of her 
work and travels in grand opera and mo- 
tion pictures. Most of it came from heart- 
to-heart talks with cowboys in the South- 
west, with stage hands and extra people in 
pictures, with women who came to her in 
her dressing-room, with millionaires and 
messenger-boys and miners and housemaids 
and bankers and goodness knows who all 
—just folks. 

Wind the lady up, set her going out 
among our responsive electors, and I’ll war- 
rant that with her wit, her vivacity, her 
knack of getting bang up close to people, 
her quickness at a pat story, and her 
beauty, too, there would be something do- 
ing worth cabling. Lady Astor’s little ad- 
venture into English politics wasn’t a vio- 
lin solo to the oratorio that Geraldine would 
turn loose. 

I’m very keen on a political future for 
Mme. Geraldine, because of her obvious 
fitness for preferment, and because, she 
tells me, she will never be content to sit 
with folded hands once her voice departs 
and her operatic career is ended. More- 
over, there is in her the guile of Ephesus, 
and she knows that when one is interested 
in one’s husband—and to say that she is 
interested in Mr. Tellegen is a dull, gray 
statement of the case—one must keep at 
concert pitch a personality which provoked 
and has held interest. That is, if one re- 
quires and demands of a husband the same 
intense degree of admiration and appre- 
ciation that Mme. Geraldine undoubtedly 
demands. 

But in any event, and for every reason, 
she will be up and doing in her definite 
and dashing way long after she has heard 
the last of the “ Bravas!” and “ Encores!” 
of the Metropolitan. They will never find 
her there as some once great divas have 
been discovered — voiceless, insignificant, 
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GERALDINE FARRAR AND HER HUSBAND, LOU TELLEGEN 


From a copyrighted photograph by Hartsook, San Francisco 
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GERALDINE FARRAR AS SHE APPEARED IN THE MOTION-PICTURE PLAY, “ THE WOMAN GOD FORGOT" 


From a 


figures gone to flesh, acting gone to seed, 
no fire left except a flare of temper; crea- 
tures of sadness and pathos to those of gen- 
tle memory; a derision, a chuckled jest, to 
the unsympathetic. She will have it that 
when the first warning breaks in her throat 
it will be the finish of Mme. Geraldine as 
a public performer; that it will be time for 
her to get out and sell Irish laces, or take 
subscriptions for “ The Life of General 
Pershing.”’ Whatever the new vocation se- 
lected by this engrossing lady, it will con- 
tinue to translate to a world whose savor 
is strong in her nostrils the remarkable de- 
termination of her character and her singu- 
lar capacity for work. 

Work—that is Mme. Geraldine’s middle 
name. Ever since she was a long-legged 
Irish kid of twelve at Melrose, Massachu- 


pyrighted photegrath by Hartsook, San Francisco 


setts, where she was born, she has been an 
extraordinary worker. She is of the intelli- 
gent type which knows exactly what it 
wants and hews straight through to that 
aim, bending circumstances to her will, the 
mistress of them, not the slave. 


HER FAITH IN WORK AND WILL 


Of all that she is and has done, she is 
supremely proudest of the fact, she tells 
me, that what she snatched from destiny 
she clutched by work and will. Since the 
day she kissed her hand to Melrose to 
stand before Nellie Melba and receive the 
verdict of that great artist, she has never 
had time to play; for when the multiple 
demands of opera in half a dozen languages 

five of which had to be acquired in des- 
perate laboriousness—were for the time be- 
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ing satisfied, her restless mind incessantly 
drove her to other studies, other labors, 
other responsibilities. 

This is no attempt at a biographical 
sketch of Geraldine Farrar Tellegen, but 
rather an effort, inept and stumbling though 
it be, to suggest to the readers of MUN- 
SEY’s MAGAZINE why to a remarkably va- 
ried circle of friends and delighted corre- 
spondents the world over she is so vastly 
more than a prima donna. It is to convey 
a suggestion, however awkwardly wafted, 
of the qualities of her alert mind, her work- 
seeking, work-loving, work-devouring tem- 
perament, and a hint, too, of her broadness 
of view as she surveys the throb of life or 
breasts into it. 

It will, I hope, carry truthfully the im- 
pression that most people surely carry 
from her—the impression of having talked 
to a mind very much alive. That is a dis- 
tinctive and peculiar quality, for many of 
us are half asleep at best, drugged by the 
droning of the commonplace. The story is 
necessarily haphazard, incomplete. Minds 


of this kind are no more to be revealed in 
a paragraph or two than are the mysteries 
of light itself, for its phenomena are of too 
rapid operation, and much flashes by too 


swiftly to be caught. 

What I would like to have you see in 
this is just the estimate of her friends, that 
the real Geraldine, the truly surprising 
Farrar, is as absolutely different from the 
woman depicted for more than a dozen 
years in sensation-seeking newspapers as 
could well be; as different from the Farrar 
who makes Carmen the squalling wanton, 
all flesh, all desire, that she is, who makes 
Zaza so shockingly vivid, as Jeanne d’Arc 
was different from Pauline Bonaparte. The 
cloaks of the scarlet ladies Mme. Geraldine 
dons with easy assurance, but when she 
flings them aside it is to pick up the gar- 
ments she is fondest of—the robes of the 
student and the philosopher. 

Thais, and Carmen, and Zaza, and 
Louise, and such as these in the long list 
of scarlet ones that impresarios have cast 
her for, are what she calls “ epidermis ” 
parts, put on and off like a skin—all easy 
enough to manage, all worth while and 
amusing in their way. But she maintains 
that her most distinct leaning is to “ mind ” 
parts—of which, of course, there are few 
in opera or upon any stage. 

Her inclination, as her friends aver, is 
fiercely for the intellectual. She worships 
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brains as the only human quality on earth 
that is really worth while. Something 
within her has reached out to admire 
sheer intellect, she herself says, ever since 
she was a slip of a girl; and she adds that 
there is in life no sort of enjoyment com- 
parable to the thrill of contact with bril- 
liant minds. 


HER FAVORITE HEROES OF HISTORY 


And who, if you please, are her. heroes 
of all time? She selects Voltaire, Frederick 
the Great, and Alexander Hamilton, be- 
cause they seem to her to stand out as do 
no other trio in their linking of intellect 
with courage. One flayed with devastating 
wit the court and times he lived in, when 
such temerity meant peril of dispensing 
with a head. Another ‘constructed an em- 
pire out of a sand-heap. The third build- 
ed better than any other of the founders 
of our nation. - Soldiers hailed as heroes, 
statesmen chapleted. by history, she ad- 
mires in discriminating degree, but she will 
have it that they are too often creatures of 
fortunate chance and blind circumstance, 
and very ordinary clay when stripped of 
their trappings. 

“But from Voltaire, Frederick, and 
Hamilton nothing can be taken that could 
lessen their stature,” says Mme. Geraldine, 
leaning forward with blazing eyes. “ They 
builded out of nothing, working single- 
handed and very much alone; victors over 
hard circumstance, not its favorites, and 
triumphing in the end by the unconquer- 
able virtue of their courageous minds and 
the fearlessness of their wit. They were 
men!” 

And she tells me frankly that the sur- 
mounted difficulties of her own career in- 
spire her passionate devotion to intellects 
that smash through. 

“ Out of the inflexible granite of circum- 
stance,”’ says Mme. Geraldine, “I carved, 
unaided, the career that I enjoy with every 
drop of blood in my body!” 

As she says this, she makes me think of 
Roosevelt, for she has something of the 
Rooseveltian way of enforcing a point, 
something of his style of bringing down a 
capable fist to thump home an idea, and 
something of his single and singular in- 
tensity at diving to the very heart of a 
topic. She talks straight at you, with ex- 
traordinary vitality, and I doubt if any in- 
telligent person could converse with her for 
five minutes without being almost literally 
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GERALDINE FARRAR IN THE TITLE-ROLE OF LEONCAVALLO’S OPERA, “ ZAZA,"" WHICH HAD ITS 
FIRST AMERICAN PRODUCTION AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA-HOUSE LAST WINTER 
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hit between the eyes by the shock of her 
vigorousness. 

That vigorousness is both mental and 
physical, although one minute of the five 
reveals that every expressive sinuosity of 
her beautiful body is ordered—subcon- 
sciously, doubtless—by her striving, rest- 
less intellect. She hurls that dynamic 
power into whatever she is talking about, 
though in careful and modulated degree. 
It may be a tale of the motion-picture stu- 
dios of Los Angeles, and how she broke 
her nose in a swirl of temperament; a 
slangy yarn of her cowboy friends; a dis- 
cussion of European history or modern 
politics; an appreciation of Heinrich Heine 
or of Chinese literature. You always get 
it, that vitality, that quality of being bril- 
liantly alive. 


A DAILY LIFE OF HARD WORK 


Geraldine Farrar Tellegen at the crest of 
her artistic career works harder than she 
has ever worked in her life. Up at seven 
o'clock every morning, breakfasting at half 
past, she grinds out two hours of hard 
vocal practise, and there are no Sundays 
off in this inflexible rule. For two or three 
hours more she labors at her correspon- 


dence. Of the usual sort, requests for photo- 
graphs and so on, her mother takes charge, 
but every letter of real interest and real 


importance she answers personally. She 
has correspondents all over the world, with 
some of whom she has been exchanging 
ideas for years because they mix gray mat- 
ter with their ink. Oddly enough, she gets 
few begging letters and practically no 
“mash notes”; and she tells me that only 
twice in her life has she received an anony- 
mous letter. 

She lunches at one o’clock, as a rule, 
with Mr. Tellegen, and usually with a few 
friends whom they have asked in. The 
afternoon is devoted partly to fresh air and 
partly to study—a new opera, a new book, 
family accounts, housekeeping matters, 
politics. After dinner it is the opera work- 
shop, or, if the evening is free, relaxation 
at the theater. 

“The only time I have ever played,” 
she tells me, “is while I was in motion 
pictures. Some people would have deemed 
that hard work, no doubt, but I loved it. 
I was crazy about it! Pictures were an 
incessant delight. The varying scenes, the 
mechanical necessities, which involve con- 
tinual modifications of detail, the filling in 
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with the right proportions and nuances, 
the rhythm of constant change—oh, it was 
fascinating! I don’t believe I ever enjoyed 
a part more than that of Jeanne d’Arc in 
‘Joan the Woman.’ There was the 
‘mind’ type of character for you! I 
played her as I thought she should be 
played—peasant all through, not attrac- 
tive, close to the earth, but with eyes, eyes, 
eyes—big, visioning eyes! 


ADVENTURES OF A MOTION-PICTURE STAR 


“Such adventures I had! I am afraid 
of horses. I don’t like any form of physi- 
cal exercise. I don’t care particularly about 
the outdoors; yet all these things I had in 
stupendous quantities. And the extra men! 
There were something like fifteen hundred 
riders in armor in the play. They were 
cowboys—rough-necks, many of them, but 
good, fine fellows at bottom. They did a 
lot of cussing, which I understood as mean- 
ing no more than a breath, though it wor- 
ried Lou, whose Greek-Dutch nature and 
Continental training had scarcely prepared 
him for some of the colorful bursts of pic- 
turesque language that flowed over and 
around us. 

“One day we were to ‘shoot’ a big 
marching scene, and I was donning my ar- 
mor in a shack on the motion-picture lot. 
Some of the cowboys, sweating in their 
heavy armor, were loafing against the shack 
and chatting laxly. 

“** Bill,’ said one, ‘ who is this here new 
dame, anyway?’ 

“* Damned ’f I know,’ said Bill. ‘ Just 
some high-steppin’ female from back East 
a ways.’ 

‘“* Well, old-timer, we’re goin’ to have 
one hell of a time when they try to get her 
on a hoss!’ 

“ But I got to be good friends with al- 
most all of them, and after a battle in 
which I was supposed to be injured—and 
it was a regular battle, too, whang-bang- 
slam—one of the boys lifted me up and 
said: 

“* Geraldine, yore a damned good fight- 
er, and don’t let nobody tell you different, 
neither!’ 

“And what’s more,” added the lady 
brightly, “ I never have.” 

Mme. Geraldine can’t see the movies as 
an art, not at all. The mechanical diffi- 
culties and objections are insuperable, she 
believes, but the cinema ranks, and will 
increasingly rank, as the earth’s greatest 








GERALDINE FARRAR AS CIO-CIO-SAN, THE HEROINE OF PUCCINI'S OPERA, “ MADAMA BUTTERFLY,” 
A ROLE WHICH SHE INTRODUCED TO AMERICAN OPERA-GOERS, AND WITH 
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divertisement. She expects to appear upon 
the screen again, whenever she has the time 
and needs a “ rest” from work. 

As I remember now, the chat swung 
then to the neolithic age, paused there 
briefly, passed on to a consideration of the 
fauna of the Malay Archipelago, tripped 
over George Ade’s later fables, dealt for a 
time with the deistic school of rationalism 
and then with various possible candidates 
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for the Presidency, considered why so 
many of the Spanish cities were sacked in 
the Peninsular War, and came finally, I 
believe, to just books. 

I departed in something of a dazement, 
and this story may prove that I have not 
yet struggled clear. At all events, I have 
endeavored to be conservative in setting 
forth my impressions of Mme. Geraldine-- 
coolly, almost coldly, so. 





THE SIMPLE. HEART 


WHEN at his birth the fairies came, 
Each with a blessing, to his cot, 
And one brought love, and one brought fame, 
And art one brought, 
One beauty and another thought, 
This length of years, and this one gold; 
At least a little sweet-faced dame 
Watched, one by one, the rest depart. 
“Twill serve him best when he is old, 
This gift,” she said—“a simple heart.” 


Then, as the splendid years came on, 

And flowered in glory and in joy, 
Men marveled at the laureled one, 

For all his laurels, still a boy; 
For all his wisdom and his lore, 
The more his years, his youth the more; 
And, though his brows were wreathed in snow, 
No winter touched the heart below. 


Knowledge, that wearied other eyes ~ 
And dulled the senses to delight, 

Filled his with ever new surprise, 
And rapt discoveries of sight. 

The wild rose every leafy year 
Seemed stranger than the year before; 
The greenwood bird 
His youth had heard, 

So sweet at twenty to his ear, 

Made music sweeter at fourscore; 

And still he fell into a dream, 

As when a boy, to hear the stream. 


He watched the rising sun with awe, 
The young moon found him lover still; 
And still the golden gods he saw 
Enthroned upon their sacred hill. 
When other men of life despaired, 
With pomp of philosophic woes, 
He met all problems with a bird, 
And solved all riddles with a rose. 
Thanks to that little fairy wife, 
He could not disbelieve in life! 


Nicholas Breton 
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the Proverbs 
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E was not the average American’s 

idea of a Chinaman. Rather, he 

was the average Chinaman’s idea 
of a New Yorker. He spoke English as if 
it were a harsh, unlovely tongue, to be used 
quickly and as picturesquely as possible. 
His clothes were the latest products of the 
shops whose windows display suits—things 
of oddly slashed pockets, unnecessary belts, 
and miraculously pointed lapels—labeled 
“ swagger” or “ elegant ” or “ natty.”’ For 
the rest, he smoked the brand of cigarettes 
most widely advertised, and wore shirts of 
a pronounced stripe and ties in the colors 
of a Bakst nightmare. Thus equipped, he 
faced the world, bland, good-natured, lik- 
able—and a little ridiculous. 

At least, he appeared thus in his present 
environment. When the wily old diplomat 
in Peking who ruled his family had sent 
him into the Western world to study its 
ways, that those which were good might be 
utilized to the glory of China, he had said: 

“My son, thou must see these barba- 
rians’ ways of life as a whole. Confine not 
thy study to any class, but go among them 
all—the rich and the poor, the powerful 
and the weak, the good and the wicked, 
learning everywhere. And remember this 
—be thyself never. ’Tis only the fool and 
the very wise man who is ever simply him- 
self. All others wear disguises. Thou art 
neither a fool nor very wise; therefore wear 
always a disguise, that men may not ob- 
serve thee too closely. Make thy disguise 
fitting to those among whom thou dwell- 
eth. In the palace, play not the part of a 
servitor; among the workers in the rice- 
fields, show not thy mandarin’s coat.” 

So, among the people to whom his in- 
vestigations had brought him, he laid aside 
his purity of English with its Oxford ac- 
cent, laboriously acquired; his pretty taste 
in clothes; his quiet and almost austere 
dignity. He became, so far as he was able, 
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one of them, that he might not be observed 
too closely. 

Of a quiet, tiresome evening, when the 
denizens of the neighborhood surrounding 
the branch detective bureau were behaving 
themselves, he was as welcome in the back 
room, where the boys lounged and swapped 
stories true and false, as a gleam of yellow 
sunshine on a drab day. How it was that 
he first gained admission to this holy of 
holies is not recorded; but there he was, 
night after night, the generous dispenser 
of cigars and cigarettes, the good-natured 
butt of every one’s jokes, the earnest and 
most credulous listener to the wildest tales. 

He liked every one and was liked by 
every one, from the old doorkeeper, Flan- 
nig2n, to Captain Dougherty himself, who 
at times would unbend enough before his 
subordinates to make a joke at the China- 
man’s expense. 

“ Chin-a-ling,” he would boom in his 
rich brogue, “ they tell me they’re about 
to pass a law in Washington permitting 
Chinks to have as many wives as they want 
—like in their own country.” 

“ But, captain,” Song Kee would answer 
seriously, “in China men have only one 
wife—like here.” 

And he would blink and smile uncom- 
prehendingly when the laugh went around 
the room. 

Then Bill—Big Bill Delaney, “ the guy 
that broke up the Raffles gang ’’—was 
transferred from headquarters to the 
branch. Soon afterward, Song Kee discov- 
ered that he had an enemy among his 
friends. 

Bill Delaney disliked foreigners on prin- 
ciple. ‘“ Dirty scum,” was his favorite epi- 
thet for them as a whole, and “ dirty yel- 
low scum” were Chinamen in particular. 

“Say, what’s that Chink doin’ around 
here every night?” he asked, shortly after 
going to the branch. “ Why don’t some- 
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body give him the gate? We don’t want 
no dirty yellow scum around here.” 

“* Aw, leave him alone, Bill,” some one 
replied. ‘“‘ Ching-a-ling’s a good kid and 
gives us a laugh once in a while.” 

As the speaker evidently voiced the opin- 
ion of the room, Delaney perforce gave up 
the idea of giving Song Kee “ the gate.” 
Nevertheless, he managed to show his ani- 
mosity in other ways—mean, petty ways— 
ways which, had they been taken by an- 
other, he himself would have characterized 
as “dirty.” But Song Kee, strong in the 
knowledge of his popularity with the other 
boys, could afford to ignore Delaney’s dis- 
like; and it must be said to his credit that 
he did ignore it very skilfully. 

In his own estimation, at least, Delaney 
was an expert on crimes and criminology. 
He loved to hold forth on this, his favorite 
topic. He did so on every possible occa- 
sion, voicing his opinions and stating his 
facts with a strident, irritating dogmatism 
which did not endear him to his listeners. 

One evening he had a full audience, and 
was at his best. With the tone of authority 
that an Edison might use in discussing 
electricity, he spilled forth his knowledge 
in a series of terse, unanswerable precepts. 
When he had finished, and silence had 
fallen on the room, he turned to Song Kee. 

“ There, Chink, you learned something 
just now!” he sneered. 

It was not that his words were so insult- 
ing that Song Kee for the moment dropped 
his mask of ignorance. It was Big Bill’s 
manner, which contained a measure of un- 
bearable contempt and disdain, directed 
not at the individual alone, but at his fore- 
bears, and his race, and all that the things 
Song Kee admired stood for in this none 
too immaculate world. Bill Delaney could 
be very insulting when he chose. 

Over the Chinaman’s lips there crept the 
shadow of a smile, faintly ironic, faintly 
resembling the snarl of an animal at bay. 

“Learned something, Mr. Delaney?” 
He spoke with an unusual dignity. ‘“ Why, 
all you have been saying represents the 
merest fundamentals of the subject. Cer- 
tain of the lowest of the disciples of our 
wise men in China formulated them at 
least three thousand years ago.” 

A murmur, followed by a titter, went 
around the room. 

“Gosh! Bill’s got Ching-a-ling’s goat!” 


somebody exclaimed. 
Delaney turned to face the Chinaman. 
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“ Well, I guess you think you’re a pretty 
wise guy.” He was elaborately, heavily 
sarcastic. “‘ Nobody can learn you any- 
thin’. Now, I suppose, if your yellow lord- 
ship was to want to, you could practise all 
them principles which you’ve known for 
three thousand years?” 

“ Tf it-were my business, I have no doubt 
I could,” Song Kee replied. 

Delaney spat with disgust. 

“ Say, I'll bet—” he began. 

“How much?” came the reply like a 
shot from Song Kee, who produced a roll 
of bills from his pocket as he spoke. 

The others grouped themselves around 
the two men. 

“Come on, now, Bill—put up or shut 
up!” they shouted. 

Very deliberately Delaney drew some 
greenbacks from his wallet. 

“ All right!” he growled. “ You guys 
want some sport—you’ll have it.” Then, 
addressing Song Kee: “ Now, see here, 
Chink! Since you’re so all-fired sure of 
yourself and what you can do, I’ve got 
two hundred beans that says I can take 
you along with me on the next case, and 
you don’t get a look-in. Get me? Are 
you on?” 

Song Kee’s answer was to count two 
hundred dollars from his roll and slap it 
on the table beside Delaney’s money. 

“Let Flannigan hold the stakes,” he 
said, smiling. 

As Flannigan was counting and gather- 
ing up the money, Captain Dougherty 
thrust his head in at the doorway. 

“ Delaney,” he called, “‘ come in here. 
I want you to go out on something.” 

Delaney rose, a broad grin on his heavy, 
florid face. 

“Guess you’d better come, too, Chink. 
Maybe there’s somethin’ doin’, and my fin- 
gers is itchin’ to get hold of that two hun- 
dred seeds o’ yourn!” 

He strode from the room, followed si- 
lently by Song Kee. 


II 


In the front room they found the cap- 
tain, with two uniformed policemen and a 
small boy. The boy’s shining eyes told of 
the excitement under which he labored. 

“Go along with this kid, Delaney,” 
Dougherty ordered briefly. “He says 
there’s trouble in the Maryland Studios.” 

Followed by the two policemen and 
Song Kee, Delaney and the boy hurried 
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down the street toward the drab stone 
building designated by a half-erased name 
on the glass fanlight above the door as the 
Maryland Studios. 

Once, when the neighborhood had laid 
claim to a certain exclusiveness, 
the Maryland Studios had housed 
many of the city’s most promi- 
nent artists and sculptors. With 
the deterioration of the near-by 
houses and the opening of more 


DELANEY SPAT WITH DISGUST 
“SAY, I'LL BET—" HE BEGAN 
> 

modern studio buildings far- 
ther up-town, the lights of the 
artistic world had deserted 
their old quarters, leaving 
them to the strugglers, the beginners, and 
a few eccentrics who were indifferent to 
the degeneration of the neighborhood. 

Before the building was reached, De- 
laney had extracted from the boy at his 
side all the information the stammering 
child could give him. 
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“What’s wrong, kid?” Delaney asked. 
“T d-don’t know. Me fadder yells down 
de stairs to run fer de bulls—dat _ne one 
was hoit.” 
“Who's your father?” 
= “ He’s de janitor.” 
They turned into the building. 
The boy led them through the 
dismal, gas-lit hall and up three 
steep flights of uncarpeted stairs. 
On the landing of the fourth floor 


stood a man whom one of the patroimen 

recognized. 
“ What’s 

barked. 


the trouble, Jansen?” he 
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Jansen, the janitor, a little man as thor- 

oughly excited as the diminutive edition of 

himself who had brought the policemen, 

began his story 

in a torrent of 

words, English 

and his native 

Swedish mixed in 

such hopeless con- 

fusion that he 

was totally un- 
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intelligible. Delaney shook him roughly 
by the shoulder. 

“ Quiet, man—take your time!” he said 
fiercely. 


MUCH?’ 
nae DUCED A ROLL 
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With an effort Jansen controlled him- 

self, and began anew. 
“ About half an hour ago,” he said, 
“T was sitting in my front room, smok- 
ing my pipe and reading my paper, 
when I heard the hall door open, and 
Mr. Kelmscott and a woman comes in.” 


CAME LIKE A SHOT FROM SONG KEE, WHO PRO- 
OF BILLS FROM HIS POCKET AS HE SPOKE 


“ Did you see them come in?” 

“Naw, but I heard them. I knew it 
was him by his voice—and he was talking 
loud, besides. I didn’t know the woman’s 
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voice. They went up-stairs, and then I 
heard his door shut. About ten minutes 
after, I heard a scream and a noise like 
some one falling. I knowed it was in Mr. 
Kelmscott’s studio, because all the other 
gentlemen are away; so I run up here and 
pounded on the door. Then I hears a noise 
like some one moaning. I got scared and 
tried my key in the door; but I couldn’t 
get it in, cause the bolt on the inside was 
shoved over. Then I yells down the stairs 
for the kid to run for the cops. That’s all.” 

“Tsn’t this Kelmscott the guy that got 
into trouble with a woman about a year 
ago? A sculptor?” 

“ Yes, yes—that’s the man,” the janitor 
assented eagerly. 

“ Which is his door?” 

“ That one—” pointing to the door fac- 
ing the stairs. 

Delaney raised his heavy fist and 
knocked loudly. There was no answer. 

“Come on, boys! I guess we’ll have to 
break her down,” he said a second later, 
beckoning to the two policemen. 

Door and lock were stout, and resisted 
the efforts of the three men; but at last 
there came a creaking of hinges and a 
sudden giving way that sent the men hur- 
tling into the room over the fallen barrier. 
Song Kee did not follow their mad en- 
trance, but stood silently in the gaping 
doorway. 

The sight which greeted his eyes was 
astounding and gruesome enough. The 
huge room was in complete darkness, ex- 
cept for a spot of light in the center of the 
floor, coming from a many-candle-powered 
electric bulb hung from the ceiling and 
shaded by a reflector of unusual size. Di- 
rectly beneath the light, sprawling in a 
twisted, tortured attitude, lay the body of 
aman. He was coatless and vestless, the 
whiteness of his shirt contrasting theatri- 
cally with the swarthy complexion of his 
bearded face. In life he had undoubtedly 
been handsome, but now, in death, he was 
repulsive, resembling rather a caricature of 
a man, drawn by a cruel, too understanding 
hand which accented in every line an in- 
herent bestiality. . 

With the practised fingers of the lay ex- 
pert, Delaney examined the body to make 
sure that it held no spark of life. 

“He’s dead, right enough,” he ex- 
claimed, rising to his feet. ‘‘ Got it through 
the heart with this”-— pointing to a 


blood-stained dagger which lay a foot or 
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so from the body. “ Now, who did it?” he 
went on. ‘“ Come on, boys—lights!” 

One of the policemen fumbled along the 
side of the door-jamb until his fingers 
touched a switch. He pushed it, and from 
several brackets along the wall shaded 
lights burst forth. 

The room, as it was now revealed, pre- 
sented a very different aspect from that 
first shown to the detective and his aids. 
All in all, it was quite a pleasant chamber, 
comfortably but not ornately furnished, 
leading an observer to believe that its late 
occupant had been a man of taste. At one 
end were the model throne and a sort of 
movable scaffold, evidences of the late resi- 
dent’s profession. A few comfortable 
chairs of -the colonial period matched the 
book-shelves lining part of the walls. A 
divan of luxurious dimensions and a deep- 
cushioned easy chair held the place of 
honor before the rough stone fireplace. 

There were no pictures on the walls, 
which, except the one that carried the great 
north window, were covered with tapes- 
tries and collections of swords and daggers 
of different ages and nationalities. The 
dagger which the murderer had used had 
evidently been taken from one of these or- 
namental arrangements of weapons. 

Nothing other than a chair and a high- 
topped chest of drawers broke the mo- 
notony of the north wall—which faced the 
door—up to the ledge where the great win- 
dow began, running straight to the ceiling. 
On this ledge were here and there arranged 
a number of plaster casts of the full figure, 
examples of the dead man’s studies from 
the nude. And although these figures were 
for the most part life-size, so large was the 
room, and so high the ledge, that they 
seemed dwindled almost to the proportions 
of statuettes. 

III 


Like a dog hunting vainly for a lost 
scent, Delaney scurried about the room, 
dashing into the bath-room and the tiny 
bedroom, opening an all but empty closet, 
peering under the divan and around the 
corners of the larger pieces of furniture, 
seeking the murderer. 

When it became apparent that whoever 
had killed Kelmscott was not in the 
rooms, he examined the windows to see if 
the murderer had escaped through one of 
them. He dismissed the north window at 
once as an impossibility. It looked down 
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directly on the street three floors be- 
low. Besides, it had no opening large 
enough to permit even a child to pass 
through. The two other windows, both 
facing the wide court on the west side 
of the building, were locked and barred 
on the inside. 

Thoroughly nonplused by this dis- 
covery, Delaney returned to the center 
of the room and stood there looking 
down at the body of the dead man, 
which one of the policemen had cov- 
ered with a blanket torn from the bed. 

“ Send that janitor in,” Delaney or- 
dered after a moment’s thought. 

When the man falteringly entered 
the room, darting a frightened glance 
at the figure stretched on the floor, the 
detective whirled on him. 

“Say, you!” he snarled. “ Wha’ 
d’you wanna lie to me about this busi- 
ness for?” 

Jansen’s eyes opened wide 
with amazement. 

“ Lie?” he shouted. 

“ So help _me—”’ 


SUDDENLY 

THE CHINAMAN 

GAVE A BARELY 
PERCEPTIBLE 
START, AND A SMILE FLIT- 
TED OVER HIS FEATURES 


“Cut that out!” De- 
laney ordered. “ Didn't 
you tell me you came up 
here as soon as you heard 
the cry and the sound of 
a fall?” 

“Why, yes—” 

“Sure you did! Well, 
that was a lie. You 
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didn’t come up here at all. If you did, 
how did the Jane who did this job get 
away? Every blamed window locked 
tighter ’n a jail—and from the inside! She 
must have got out through the door. Now, 
come across with the truth about what you 
know, or I'll give you a ride in the wagon!” 

The thoroughly frightened janitor tried 
to speak, but the words would not come 
through his trembling lips. He coughed 
and gulped and tried again to deny the de- 
tective’s accusation. But he was spared 
the necessity by Song Kee’s quiet voice, 
which said: 

“ But the door was found locked on the 
inside, too.” 

“Huh! What’s that? Aw, hell, take 
that shiverin’ Swede out of here and let 
me think!” 

For five minutes Delaney paced the floor 
wrathfully, muttering to himself. The ar- 
rival of the coroner and the coroner’s phy- 
sician, for whom one of the policemen had 
telephoned, put an end to his cogitations. 
Sulkily he helped the two men to carry the 
lifeless body into the bedroom, when they 
had finished their examination; and he 
bowed them out of the door, hurling a sur- 
ly good night after their retreating forms. 

Alone again with the two policemen and 
Song Kee, who had not moved from his po- 
sition in the doorway, Delaney spoke. 

“ 7'll say this is a humdinger of a busi- 
ness,” he growled. ‘“ Here’s a guy mur- 
dered in a room closed up like one of Flan- 
nigan’s rat-traps; and yet whoever done 
the trick, man or woman, makes a getaway. 
Now what do you know about that? Say, 
Chink, I ain’t noticed you doin’ much de- 
tectin’ so far. You're pretty wise to keep 
your hands off. This job is over your 
head, and then some!” 

He laughed sarcastically and buttoned 
up his coat. 

“Come on, boys, we'll beat it. You, 
Pierce, stick around, and don’t let any one 
into this place until further orders. I’m 
goin’ to hop down-town and get the finger- 
prints on this pig-sticker photographed. 
Maybe we'll learn somethin’ from them. 
Comin’ Chink?” 

Song Kee shrugged his shoulders. 

“ No—I'll stay a little longer, if you 
don’t mind.” 

Delaney bowed mockingly. 

“ Suit yourself, Mr. Sherlock Holmes. 
If you think you can find anythin’ aroun’ 
here that I’ve overlooked, go to it!” 
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Followed by the others, he hurried down 
the stairs. 

Pierce, whom he had left on guard, set- 
tled himself comfortably in the easy chair 
before the fireplace. He favored Song Kee 
with a surprised glance when the China- 
man, instead of starting a search for clues 
of his own, drew one of the Windsor chairs 
up in front of the doorway and seated him- 
self in it, his head thrown back, his slant- 
ing, inscrutable eyes resting on the sky 
through the north window, where a late 
moon was just making an appearance. 

Pierce ventured one or two remarks, 
speculating on the affair which kept them 
there; but, receiving only monosyllabic re- 
plies, he soon relapsed into silence. For 
ten minutes neither man spoke—the one 
leaning forward in his chair, sulkily fum- 
bling with his cap; the other sitting mo- 
tionless, still staring at the moon. 

Suddenly the Chinaman gave a barely 
perceptible start, and just the faintest glim- 
mer of a smile flitted over the mask-like 
features. Then he yawned audibly. 

“I’m hungry,” he said abruptly. “A 
couple of those ham-and-egg sandwiches 
wouldn’t go bad—and a piece of pie, eh?” 

“You said somethin’,” Pierce replied 
gloomily. “ The old woman usually brings 
me a bite along about this time when I’m 
on my beat. I miss it when I don’t get it.” 

“ What do you say to running down to 
the avenue and getting something? I'll 
stand the gaff.” 

Song Kee drew some change from his 
pocket and jingled it temptingly. Pierce 
scratched his head. 

“Listen,” he said, after a moment’s 
thought. “ Besides gettin’ the grub, there’s 
somethin’ else I’d like to do while I’m out 
—a little job down-town. It won’t take 
me long. You'll stick around here till I 
get back, eh?” 

“ Sure,” said Song Kee, and smiled. 

The policeman clattered down the stairs. 
Song Kee waited until he heard the street 
door bang; then, with a little cry of tri- 
umph, he jumped from his chair and dart- 
ed across the room. 

IV 

PIERCE returned about an hour later, 
puffing up the stairs, laden with two or 
three packages wrapped in yellow, grease- 
stained paper. He found Song Kee as he 
had left him, except that now the China- 
man’s eyes were closed as if he slept. 
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“ Well, I’ve got the eats,” Pierce said. 
“Huh? What’s that?” Song Kee sat 

bolt upright. “Oh, yes, the grub! Say, 

it’s a funny thing, but I think I’ve lost my 
appetite. You feed up. I guess I'll ge 
along home.”’ 

Without another word to the astounded 
Pierce, the Chinaman rose, stretched him- 
self, and, setting his hat more firmly on his 
head, departed. 

But he did not go home. Instead, he 
hurriéd back to the branch, ran hastily up 
the short flight of steps, and presented 
himself before Captain Dougherty with a 
question on his lips. 

“Has Delaney come back from head- 
quarters, captain?” 

“ Not yet. Struck anything new?” 

“ Maybe.” 

“ Shoot it!” 

“No. I'll wait for Delaney, if you don’t 
mind.” 

He turned and sauntered into the back 
room, where he was boisterously greeted by 
the several men still on duty. 

Another hour passed before Delaney ar- 
rived. He came in bearing the photo- 


graphs of the finger-prints from headquar- 


ters, and completely surrounded by that 
air of importance which was his chief char- 
acteristic at all times. His lips formed 
into a sarcastic grin when the Chinaman 
came forward from a corner of the room. 

“Well, if here ain’t litthke Mr. Surelock 
Holmes! I suppose you’ve got it all doped 
out, Chink—know who done the trick and 
everythin’?”’ 

Song Kee shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Aw, quit your kiddin’,” he said. 

Delaney laughed. 

“ Gettin’ scared about your two hundred 
seeds, eh?” 

“ Now, listen, Mr. Delaney,” Song Kee 
began. “I don’t want to say anythin’ 
about it, but don’t it scem to you that on 
this case we'd bettér—” 

“Forget the two hundred? 
doin’!” Delaney roared: 

Song Kee waved his hand deprecatingly. 

“T just thought I’m mention the mat- 
ter,” he murmured. 

“Say, looka here!” Delaney shouted. 
“ You’ve got a hell of a nerve to come any 
such proposition. You were awful smart 
when there wasn’t a case in sight; but now 
you’ve got a chance to show what you can 
do, you want to quit. I'll say you’re a 
dirty, yellow welsher!” 


Nothin’ 
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It seemed to the onlookers that at De- 
laney’s insult Song Kee changed visibly. 
He appeared to take on inches in stature. 
Certainly he assumed a dignity that these 
men had never seen before. When he 
spoke, it was in a slow, contemptuous mon- 
otone, and his speech was freed from the 
slang and idioms of the street. 

“Mr. Delaney,” he said, “ when your 
ancestors were grubbing like animals in the 
bogs of Ireland, mine were gentlemen and 
ru'ers of men. It is not fit that a descend- 
ant of such men should accept an insult 
from you or your like. Listen carefully. 
When I suggested setting aside our little 
wager for some later date, I was consider- 
ing you, not myself. To take your money 
for solving a childish problem like the one 
before us seemed unfair; but since you will 
not have it my way, we will have it yours. 
I know how and why the sculptor Kelm- 
scott was killed. I know the identity vi 
the person who killed him, and where that 
person was immediately after the crime. 
In other words, your two hundred dollars 
are now mine.” 

There was a moment’s silence. The men 
looked to Delaney to rep'y; and at last, 
spurred on by their unspoken demand, he 
spoke. 

“Say, cut this big talk,” he muttered. 
“If you’ve got anythin’ to say, say it or 
shut up!” 

Song Kee drew up a chair. He seated 
himself leisurely, and from an inside pocket 
drew forth twe slips of paper. These he 
fingered for a raoment before speaking. 

“Very well,” he said at length. “ I'll 
tell you a!l about it. A woman named 
Laure Willard—a model—killed Elliot 
Kelmscott at half past nine o’clock to- 
night, stabbing him with a dagger, after he 
had tried to force certain unwelcome at- 
tentions on her. She wrote it all down for 
me—here.” He tapped one of the pieces 
of paper. “I do not wish to brag—that is 
not a Chinese- characteristic—but—” 

“ Aw, cut out the talk and get down to 
cases!” 

“Very well, then. 
what I know and how I know it. 
tell you. 

“Let us consider my tools before we 
reach beyond them. In the year 1270 
B.c., one Ho Chau, a mandarin of Shen-si, 
and a most lowly disciple kneeling humbly 
at the feet of wiser men, formulated the 
truth that ‘ the senses are the handmaidens 


You want to know 
I will 
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of the goddess of lies, but truth 
is attended by facts.’ In your 
expressive tongue this means 
that seeing should not always be 
believing, and that things are 
not always what they seem. Five 
hundred years later another of 
my countrymen said that ‘a 
precious stone is well hidden in 
a basket of pebbles.’ These two 
proverbs were my most useful 
tools in solving the mystery of 
the whereabouts of the Kelm- 
scott murderer. 

“When we, or 
rather you, broke 
into the studio, I 
did not follow you. 
I waited in the 
doorway, letting 


“I HAD HER SET DOWN 
THE FACTS ON A PAGE OF 
MY NOTE-BOOK, AND I TOOK 
A SAMPLE OF HER FINGER- 
PRINTS " 
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you do the work of searching for the crim- 
inal, realizing that you were better trained 
for that sort of thing than I. You found 
no one—no murderer of the dead man, al- 
though the room was almost hermetically 
sealed from the inside when you entered. 
Because you found no one, you concluded 
that the murderer must have escaped. You 
believed the evidence of your senses; but I 
recalled the first of my proverbs, and con- 
cluded otherwise. Since there was no 
means of exit from the room, the outstand- 
ing fact was that any one other than the 
dead man who had been in the room was 
still there.”’ 

Delaney snorted. 

“ D’you mean to say—” he began. 

“ Exactly,” Song Kee continued imper- 
turbably. ‘“ The Willard woman who rid 
the world of the unclean Kelmscott was 
right in the room all the time.” 

“ For the love of Mike, where?” 

“ That is the question I asked myself. 
Then I bethought me of the second of the 
Chinese proverbs—‘a precious stone is 
well hidden in a basket of pebbles.’ I 
looked for the basket of pebbles. Do you 
begin to understand?” 

Delaney shook his head. 

“ Ah, too bad, Mr. Delaney! I rather 
expected you would—by now. Consider. 
A precious stone may look like a pebble. 
A woman in a sculptor’s studio may look 
like—what?” 

Delaney swore. 

“ By the saints, the statues!” 

Song Kee smiled. 


“And so the light breaks,” he said. 
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“Yes, the woman who killed Kelmscott was 
one of the statues posing over the ledge of 
the big window. When she had stabbed 
Kelmscott, and heard the janitor at the 
door, she realized that she was trapped. 
Then she had the presence of mind to try 
and hide until any one who entered the 
room had come and gone. She disrobed 
and climbed to the ledge. She hid her 
clothes in a terra-cotta jar, and with the 
jar on her shoulder she took a pose that 
was easy to hold. From below, in the dim 
light, she was not distinguishable from the 
other figures. 

“What did I do? I can see the question 
on your lips. Knowing that even a woman 
in frightful peril cannot stand perfectly 
still for very long, I waited until I saw a 
tiny movement from one of the statues. 
Then I sent the policemen on an errand, 
got the lady down, and waited while she 
dressed. I had her set down the facts on 
a page of my note-book, took a sample of 
her finger-prints, and came on here. Here 
is her confession, and ”—throwing the sec- 
ond sheet of paper on the table—“ here 
are her finger-prints.” 

“ But the girl!” Delaney shouted. “ The 
girl! Where is she?” 

Song Kee smiled. 

‘““She should be very far from here by 
now,” he answered gently. 

“What? Do you mean to say that you 
let her make a getaway?” 

Song Kee laughed and returned some- 
what to his old manner. 
“ Sure I let her go. 

I am—a cop?” 


What d’you think 





THE TICKER THINKS 


No words I utter, yet I keep enthralled 
The numberless people who :dépend on me. 
My paper ‘pise-is felt from hour to hour, 
And to a fraction I record the news— 

The market's sudden rise or ominous fall. 
Quotation is the only tongue I use, 
Though I am agent of a force supreme— 
The electric current, my sole source of life. 


Often I cause, but have no power to change, 
The pale despair of many who have lost, 
Or victory shining in the eyes of those 
Who are, at best, unstable Fortune's friends. 
No voice have I to counsel or to praise; 

I only register with throbbing wires 
Inexorable figures day by day. 


William H. Ilayne 





The Prodigious Pay-Roll of 
the Federal Government 


NOT RECKONING THE ARMY AND NAVY, MORE THAN A MILLION EMPLOYEES ARE 
DRAWING THEIR PAY FROM THE UNITED STATES TREASURY, AT 
LEAST TWICE AS MANY AS BEFORE THE WAR 


By Ashmun Brown 


ORE than one million persons are 
on the civilian pay-rolls of the 


United States government. Four 
years ago the number was less than half 
that. 

To put it in another way, about one ci- 
vilian out of every hundred in the’ United 
States draws his living from the national 
Treasury. If the present strength of our 
military and naval forces be counted in, it 
will be found that about thirteen persons 
in every thousand of our population sub- 
sist out of the Federal funds—that is, out 
of the taxes paid by the producers and con- 
sumers of the country. 

That qualifying word “ about” is used 
perforce. No one in the official service or 
out of it knows exactly how many persons 
are employed by the national government. 
Uncle Sam is probably the only employer 
of labor in the United States whose ac- 
counting force is unable to state accurately 
the extent and amount of his pay-roll. 

Recently the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives 
sought with diligence to get complete sta- 
tistics. It failed. No officer of the gov- 
ernment hailed before the committee could 
supply them; but from the information 
that was obtained, the estimate of “ more 
than one million persons ” is deduced. It 
is really a conservative estimate. More- 
over, there appears to be no prospect of 


any immediate or material reduction. In 
fact, the tendency is to increase the num- 
ber of government officials and employees. 

Possibly, when all the vast array of sta- 
tistics now being assembled by the Bureau 
of the Census is brought together and ana- 
lyzed, we may know how many of our ex- 
pected total population of something like 
one hundred and ten millions are employed 
in governing and directing the remainder. 
At present the latest and most complete 
figures on the number of Federal officials 
and employees, as given herein, are all that 
are available; one can only guess at the 
total of State, county, and city officials and 
employees. 

In the Federal service there are two 
classes of civilian employees — those who 
are under the civil service rule and those 
who are not. The United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission has cognizance of all of 
the former class, and of some of the latter. 
George R. Wales, a member of that body, 
testified before the House Committee on 
Appropriations that the commission, in all, 
“has records of two-thirds or more of the 
government officials and employees ”—in- 
cluding all under the rule and an indefinite 
proportion of the others. 

To Martin A. Morrison, president of the 
commission, Representative William R. 
Wood, of Indiana, put this question: 

“ Out of the total number of employees 





EDITORIAL NOTE—As we go to press, we have received from the author of this article an 
official report, “ from data furnished informally by various departments and offices,’ stating the 
total number of civilian employees of the executive branches of the Federal government in the 


District of Columbia, on March 31, 1920, aS 90,37 


8. This, though it does not include a few classes 


of government workers, such as the employees of Congress and the Supreme Court, indicates a 


reduction since last October. 


“ Probably, however,’ adds Mr. Brown, “the reduction is only 


temporary, as large increases are being made in the Census Bureau, and are likely to continue.” 
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in the government service, do you know 
what proportion are under the civil service 
and what proportion out of the civil 
service?” 

“Tt is not possible,” replied Mr. Morri- 
son, “‘ to give accurate information on any 
of those things, for the reason that our 
records are not down to date, and cannot 
be. We have to wait until the reports are 
brought in to us before we can complete 
our records. But I can state in a general 
way that we have on our cards 960,000 
names. There were at the time of the armi- 
stice at least 100,000 more, largely at the 
navy-yards and in other branches of activi- 
ties, making a total of 1,060,000.” 

“ Does that mean,” asked Mr. Wood, 
“that all of these were working for the 
government under the civil service?” 

“ They were all in the classified service,” 
said Mr. Morrison. 


A GUESS AT THE GRAND TOTAL 


Subsequently Mr. Morrison put into the 
record a statement showing 102,950 civil- 
ians on the pay-roll of the executive depart- 
ments in the District of Columbia alone, 
and 657,744 outside of the District and 
scattered through the country, making a 
total of 760,694. As he specifically pointed 
out, these figures did not include the Rail- 
road Administration, nor the employees of 
the administrative and executive division 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, nor 
mechanics and other workers at the ship- 
yards operated by the government. Neither, 
it might be added, did the figures: include 
employees in several other branches. 

Now Commissioner Wales estimated that 
the civil service records cover “ two-thirds 
or more ” of all the government’s workers. 
Let us take seventy per cent as a fair 
equivalent for “two-thirds or more.” 
Then, with Mr. Morrison’s figure of 
760,694 as a basis, we shall get 1,086,705 
as our guess at the grand total of. civilian 
employees. 

As for Uncle Sam’s fighting forces, a re- 
cent army report shows a total strength of 
242,047, not including field clerks and 
nurses—who, by the way, are not account- 
ed for in the Civil Service Commission fig- 
ures, either. Corresponding figures for the 
navy are 102,292, and for the Marine 
Corps 16,651. Add this total of 360,990 
in the armed services to the estimate of 
1,086,705 in the civilian forces, and we ob- 
tain a grand total of 1,447,695 persons who 
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are supported by the Federal Treasury. 
This figure is not exact, but it is the near- 
est approximation that can be made, and 
it is probably below rather than above the 
actual number. 

The Appropriations Committee wanted 
to know what were the prospects of reduc- 
ing the civilian force. Mr. Morrison haz- 
arded the estimate that for 1921 the num- 
ber of employees under the civil service 
rule—not the total number of civilians em- 
ployed—* will be back to 600,000, which 
will practically be double what it was in 
1916, when the war began.” 


QUESTIONS THAT NEED ANSWERING 


An illuminating passage in the testimony 
I will quote it from the official 


followed. 
record: 


Mr. Woonv—“ You state that when you have 
reduced the number on the civil service list to the 
minimum that you have suggested for 1021, it will 
then be practically twice what it was at the time 
we entered the war?” 

Mr. Morrison—*“ Yes, that is our estimate.” 

Mr. Woop—* Has the Civil Service Commission 
any information to warrant its believing that the 
activities in 1921 in these various departments 
will be twice what they were at the time we 
entered the war?” 

Mr. Morrison—“TI cannot say that we have 
undertaken to ascertain their activities for the pur- 
pose of making this estimate so much as we have 
followed the separations.” 

Mr. Woop—* Here is the thing that is con- 
fronting us, and I suspect you appreciate the 
enormity of it as much as we do, and it is going 
to be appalling to the country if it becomes known 
that the needs of the governmental service have 
doubled in peace times over what they were before 
we entered the war. The population of the coun- 
try has not doubled; the requirements of our 
people have not doubled, and, therefore, what 
reasons are we going to offer to the people that 
the necessities of the government activities have 
doubled so as to require double the amount of 
clerical force?” 

Mr. Morrison—“ Fortunately that defense will 
be made largely by the heads of departments and 
by Congress. I notice that the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at page 134, discusses 
something with reference to salaries of government 
officers and employees, and the Secretary gives 
there a reason that appeals to him. I will not 
undertake to burden you with a reading of it, but 
he suggests there that our debt has been multiplied 
more than twenty-five fold, that the necessities 
of the government in a business way have been 
largely increased, and that the business growing 
out of these changed conditions will not reduce 
rapidly, with the result that the government must 
have more people of higher qualifications and pay 
them higher salaries. We have nothing to do with 
salaries.” 


Among the several statistical tables in- 
troduced by Mr. Morrison was one that 
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gave the figures regarding civil service em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia, show- 
ing that their number is actually increasing 
rather than decreasing, although there was 
a material decrease immediately after the 
armistice. Thus, on April 1, 1917, the to- 
tal number of civil service employees in the 
District was only 37,908; by November 
11, 1918, the date of the signing of the 
armistice, it had increased to 117,454. By 
July 1, 1919, the total had decreased to 
102,126; but by September 30, 1919, it 
had risen to 102,766, and by October 31, 
1919—the latest date given—it had fur- 
ther increased to 102,950. 

The most notable growth has been in the 
Treasury Department. On armistice day 
that department was employing 29,342 
persons in the District of Columbia; on 
October 31, 1919, 38,140. The War De- 


partment force, in the same period, shrank 
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from 37,406 to 22,287, and the Navy De- 
partment force from 12,500 to 11,443. It 
should be remembered that the strength of 
the army fell from some four million to 
about a quarter of a million, and the per- 
sonnel of the navy from more than half a 
million to a trifle more than one hundred 
thousand. 

The army, the navy, and Marine Corps 
are not going to be reduced further; rather 
are they to increase inevitably. If the 
ratio of public employees to population is 
to be reduced, the reduction must come in 
the civilian force. But where? 

Turn back to the significant statement 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, as quoted 
by Commissioner Morrison, and you will 
note that not much can be expected in the 
way of reduction from the voiuntary action 
of the executive departments of the Fed- 
cral government. 





THE MAGIC FLOWER 


You bear a flower in your hand, 
You softly take it through the air, 
Lest it should be too roughly fanned 
And break and fall, for all your care. 


Love is like that! 


The lightest breath 


Shakes all its blossoms on the land; 
And its mysterious cousin, Death, 
Waits but to snatch it from your hand. 


Oh, some day, should your hand forget, 
Your guardian eyes stray otherwhere, 
Your cheeks shall all in vain be wet, 
Vain all your penance and your prayer! 
God gave you once this creature fair; 
You two mysteriously met. 
By time’s strange stream 
There stood this dream, 
This lovely immortality, 


Given your mortal eyes to see, 
That might have been your darling yet; 
But in the place 
Of her strange face 
Sorrow will stand forevermore, 
And sorrow’s hand be on your brow; 


And vainly you shall watch the door 
For her so lightly with you now, 


And all the world be as before. 


Ah, spring shall sing and summer bloom, 


And flowers fill life’s empty room, 
And all the singers sing in vain, 


But bring you not your flower again. 


Oh, have 


Let 


not 


ih care, 


for this is all 
your magic blossom fall! 


Richard 





With the Bases 


Full 


BY JAMES W. EGAN 


Illustrated by Sidney Olcott 


EAVE it to a woman to go cuckoo over 

a yokel nobody else could see with 
magnifyin’ goggles! She can pick 

out some yap who hasn’t any more sense 
than Ireland has snakes, and kid herself 
into the merry idea he is a regular hun- 


WHY MABEL 
FELL FOR THIS 
BIRD WAS AS 
MYSTERIOUS AS 
WHY THE ORIG- 
INAL MRS. ADAM 
LIKED APPLES 


dred-and-ten-proof male. Try to tell her 
she’s wrong and—oh, brother, what a sweet 
battle you’ve waded into! 
How does she do it? 
lady. I'll never tell! 
Here was young Mabel Kinney, the cut- 
est dish of blond 
curls and baby 
blue eyes that ever 
hit the old county 
court-house, fallin’ 
for a mutt like 
Stum Hanson; and 
with a dozen regu- 
lar humans nutty 


Leave it to the 
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enough about her to go forth and get the 
nearest preacher busy if she’d just warble 
the right word! 

This Stum Hanson was my idea of the 
prize sap of the universe. His face looked 
like it might be intelligent at times, but 
that was only a clever disguise. You could 
put all his brains on the head of a pin, and 
have room enough to drive a horse and 
wagon alongside of ’em. He worked in the 
treasurer’s office, and also played at base- 
ball with the county ball team. 

On the diamond that clown sure won the 
hand-engraved teething-ring! He was con- 
tinually pullin’ skulls. He could make 
more bonehead plays in a year than any- 
body in the world, barrin’ Congress. The 
jungles of darkest Africa never produced 
the equal of his dome. It was pure ivory 

not the floatin’ kind, either. 

Owin’ to some ten years’ minor league 
baseball experience before I took a job 
dealin’ motor and marriage licenses in the 
county auditor’s office, I was captain of the 
court-house nine, and the way that yokel 
massacred the national pastime nearly 
drove me to home-made beer and raisin 
wine. He could hit fairly good, though, 


and I was pretty shy of maulin’ talent, so 
I had to keep him out in left field and pray 
every game that nothin’ would happen that 
would call for any thinkin’ on his part. 
Why Mabel Kinney fell for this bird 
was as much of a mystery to me as the 
reason the original Mrs. Adam liked ap- 


ples; but she sure tumbled for him. Fun- 
niest thing about it was she actually 
thought this yap was clever—and her a 
normal female in every other way, shape, 
and dimension! 

Although Hanson had the inside track, 
another admirer batted pretty skookum 
with Mabel on the rare occasions when she 
showed good sense and got peeved with old 
Solid Ivory. This lad was Walt Cutler, a 
deputy in the assessor’s office and short- 
stop for the team. 

To my notion, Walt was everythin’ Han- 
son wasn’t. He was awful fast around 
short, and clicked the cherry hard when he 
was hittin’. Use his noodle? Brother, 
that boy was a cerebral Ty Cobb! 

Young Cutler valued Mabel higher than 
a Los Angeles hotel man does a room with 
bath, and I boosted him every chance I 
got. She worked in the auditor’s office her- 
self, and I was often able to slip her an 
earful. 


MAGAZINE 


“ Great boy, that Walt Cutler,” I says 
to her one Monday mornin’, after a Sun- 
day struggle he’d saved for us by usin’ his 
old bean in the ninth. ‘“ He uses his head 
for somethin’ more than a bridge between 
his collar and cap.” 

“Yes, Walt is pretty good,” observes 
the adorable Mabel, with the snappy en- 
thusiasm she’d use in sayin’ it looked like 
rain outside. 

“Tf Stum Hanson and some of those 
other bullets could only think like Walt, 
now—”’ I continue. 

“Oh, I thought Mr. Hanson played a 
wonderful game yesterday!” she yodels. 

Mabel saw every contest we staged. 

“Hanson did?” 

I knew he hadn’t even got a hit. 

“Look at that wonderfully long fly he 
hit once!” 

“Tt was caught, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes! But it went so far and so 
high I don’t see how any one ever did catch 
it. Stum is terribly strong!” 

“From the neck down,” I mumbled, and 
decided to quit talkin’ baseball. 

Hanson and the girl were pretty thick 
all summer, but a few days before the end 
of the ball season somethin’ happened, and 
Walt Cutler got on the paths for a while. 
He stepped her out to shows twice in one 
week, and began to look pretty bright and 
gay. 

“If we beat that city hall bunch in the 
big game, and I get a chance to do some- 
thing, I think I’ll be solid with Mabel,” he 
tells me. 

“And if Stum Hanson pulls one of his 
prize boners, like stealin’ back from second 
to first, you oughta be more solid than he 
ever was,” I remark. “ Has she finally de- 
veloped powers of intelligence, and given 
that big sap the iced shoulder?” 

“Oh, he hasn’t been called out on strikes 
yet, Steve. She’s just peeved at something 
for a while, and I’m gettin’ in and stackin’ 
clover while the sun is shining.” 

“ Well, I’m for you, Walt,” I says. “I 
hope you beat Hanson worse than we trim 
the city hall pirates.” 

The annual combat between the city hall 
and court-house ball teams was the big 
splash of the year, as far as we were con- 
cerned. Beside it in importance the 
world’s series paled into mere sickly in- 
significance, and the rivalry between the 
nines was keener than an old-fashioned 
razor. 
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To Mabel Kinney, as well as all the She flushed, but handed out no come- 
court-house employees, this battle meant back, which I took as a good sign. Cer- 
everythin’ for the time bein’. She was par-_ tainly she must be sore at him! 
ticularly anxious to see us mop II 
up the municipal gang, because 
they had a fresh young semi- Tue celebrated contest was played 
pro catcher who had made "1 Saturday afternoon in the league 
Stum Hanson look like a prune (#4 
at a dance one 
evenin’.. Not 
that young Par- 
sons — Parsons 
happened to be 


WITH THE TIN HORNS AND COW-BELLS, THAT 
OLD BALL-YARD SOUNDED LIKE SEVERAL 
MIDNIGHT CABARETS 


the catcher’s name—was doin’ anythin’ re- 
markably hard, at that. 

Anyhow, Mabel had it in for him and 
his team, and she told me we simply had 
to win. 

‘I think we'll do it,” I squawk, “unless park. All the court-house and city hall em- 
Stum Hanson puts us in the hole with one ployees who cared a ripe banana for base- 
of his bonehead plays.” ball were there, as none of us toiled Satur- 
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other 
game 


day afternoon anyhow. A flock of 
fans were also on hand, because this 
was usually worth witnessin’. 

Nearly everybody had somethin’ noisy 
along, and, with the tin horns and cow- 
bells, that old ball-yard sounded like sev- 
eral midnight cabarets and a bevy of jazz 
bands turned loose at the same time. City 
hall and court-house guys roasted each 
other to a rich dark brown, and a lot oi 
lettuce was bet on both sides. 

Mabel Kinney was down front in the 
grand stand, close to our bench, wearin’ a 
new lid and a line-up 
of merry rags that 
made her look like 
the next candi- 
date for queen 
of the movies. 


WE DIDNT GET 
A MAN TO THE 
INITIAL CUSHION 


The little gambler whispered to me before 
the game that she’d bet ten buttons with a 
dame in the city light department, and that 
if we didn’t cop she'd have to walk to work 
for a month 

Red Hull, honest-to-Hercules league um 
pire, called the fray at three o’clock. The 
mayor threw the first ball, and a judge of 
the Superior Court stood behind the plate 


MAGAZINE 


and let it go by. Amid much racket and 
rootin’ the war was on. 

We had our outs, and Dude Campbell, 
our pitcher, was workin’ swell the openin’ 
stanza. The city hall team couldn’t knock 
the apple out of the infield. 

A tall, slim left-hander named Ripley 
was heavin’ for the hated opposition, and 

he had oodles 
of speed. We 
didn’t get a 
man to the in- 
itial cushion. 
Two of the 
boys fanned. 


“Come on! A 


\ 


little life!” 
I yell. 
“ Can’t 
you see 
the pill? 
Want a red 
light hung on 
it or some- 
thin’? I tell 
you that bird 
hasn’t even a 
prayer!” 

Dude Camp- 
bell curved 
‘em pretty the 
second frame, 
and a nice 
runnin’ stop 
by Walt Cut- 
ler helped the 
city hall to an- 
other zero on 
the score- 
board. With 
one planted in 
our half, I 
managed to 
cut the agate 
past third for 
two sacks. 
Stum Hanson 
came up. 

“Ah, here 
he comes!”’ yodels Parsons, behind the bat. 
“ The big cheese, Rip! He'd be lucky to 
hit an indoor baseball with a tennis-racket! 
Knock the end of his chin off!” 

Hanson swung and missed a 
strike. 

* Don't fail asleep up there!” I yell 
from second. “ Let the bad ones go!” 

* Asleep?” gargles the city hall catcher. 





rotten 
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“ This guy is dead, but nobody has told 
him yet!” 

The next ball pitched Stum cracked 
through the box for a single, and I scored. 

“Pretty good for a dead man, hey?” 
Hanson grins at Parsons, and ambles care- 
lessly off first base. 

Right pronto the first-sacker tags him 
with the apple. The old, old hidden ball 
stunt had been pulled, and Solid Ivory fell 
for it. 

“ Start wearin’ crape!” advises Parsons, 
as Hanson came walkin’ in. 

“You bonehead!” I hiss at him. 


bd 


“Tf 


concrete were gold, your head would be a 


national bank! What’s the matter, you 
poor yokel? Watch the ball!” 

To rub it in, Walt Cutler, next up, lined 
out a pretty single to left. 

“‘ Here’s a fine chance to reap a flock of 
markers,” I razz Hanson; “and you let 
‘em pull a trick that don’t get by with the 
kindergarten kids nowadays!” 

The whole team was pretty grouchy 
when we ambled out on the field for the 
third canto, and Dude Campbell didn’t 
pitch so well as he had. Parsons and Rip- 
ley reached him for safe swats, and he got 
a bit wild. Before the innin’ ended the 
city hall gang had counted three times, and 
all those municipal rooters were howlin’ to 
the high heavens. 

My court-house athletes went after Rip- 
ley, but we had trouble findin’ him when 
guys were on the cushions. The last of 
the sixth rolled around, and we were still 
on the minority end of that three to one 
count. 

“Come on, you cripples!”” Dude Camp- 
bell exhorts. “‘ Want me to pitch my heart 
out while you dubs let that false-alarm 
southpaw kid you with what he thinks is 
a fast ball?” 

“Get on!” I says to Wilkasky, the first 
batter. “ Any old thing to get on!” 

Wilkasky was lucky enough to get a free 
ticket first, and then Fowler drew life on 
an infield fumble. 

Havin’ smeared a couple of blows I went 
up there to get another, but Red Hull 
called a third strike on me that I couldn’t 
have reached unless I belonged to a fly- 
castin’ club. 

‘“ What’s the matter with you?” I growl, 
as I step away. 

“It’s what’s the matter with you—not 
with him!” gargles the fresh Parsons. 
“ Bring on the next heirloom!” 
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Stum Hanson was up. 

“Get on!” I-tell him. “‘ And for the 
love of Merkle, anchor onto the bag when 
you arrive!” 

Hanson didn’t arrive. He was called 
out on first. A close play, and we all 
thought he beat the ball. How we 
squawked! 

“Give us a fair deal, Hull!” I yodel, 
and the rest of the boys were shoutin’: 

“You robber!” 

“Why don’t you give ’em the game?” 

“He was safe a mile!” 

“You're a fine umpire, all right!” 

“ Yes, he’s a league 
(> umpire! In _ league 
‘ #»y with the city hall!” 


A LITTLE LIFE!” 
I YELL 


“COME on! 


Hull stuck out his jaw and ordered a 
batter up. Walt Cutler ambled up with 
the ash, and the grinnin’ Ripley shot him 
a fast one down around his knees. 

Now, most batters hate that kind of a 
ball, but Walt can click them. Oh, brother, 
the way he kissed that horsehide! It 
cleared the fence in left by tweuty feet, 
and put us one run to the merry. 

I thought the court-house crowd were 
goin’ to tear up the grand stand, and I 
could hear Mabel screamin’ as loud as the 
rest. Mr. Ripley, of the city hall outfit, 
looked sick, and even Parsons had nothin’ 
to mumble. Walt Cutler was happier than 
a bird who’s just heard they’ve struck oil 
on his farm. 
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When we took the field for the start of 
the seventh, the score was four to three in 
our favor, and we were determined to keep 
it thus. In the first of the ninth, though, 
the city hall supporters got a chance to 
distribute some plain and fancy yellin’. 
The fork-handed Mr. Ripley smacked one 
of Dude’s high heaves out of the lot him- 
self, and it was anybody’s contest again. 

We didn’t even worry the city hall hurl- 
er in our half. A couple of costly boots in 
the first of the tenth, one thrown in by the 
reliable Walt Cutler, gave them another 
run, makin’ it five to four against us. 
Fowler and I uncorked a twin killin’, or it 
might have been worse. 

“ Everybody try!”’ I says, as we came in 
for our bats. ‘“ Show them the old fight! 


We can get that one back!”’ 


Ill 


FINK, our first 
batter, rolled an 
easy one down third 
base, and was safe 
when the pill was 
heaved low to first. 
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Wilkasky, next sticker, was a left-handed 
clubber against a left-handed pitcher. He 
whified. 

“ Give us a hit, Chick!” I beg, as Fowler 
grabbed his black cue. 

Fowler delivered like the real clean-up 
clicker he is. A single to right placed Fink 
on third and himself on first. He swiped 
second a minute later. I was due again. 

There was a good chance to settle the 
game now with a solid crash, and I cut at 
a fast one. Tryin’ to murder the apple, I 
hit under it and popped a high foul to Par- 
sons. Two down! 

“ Yokel!” I snap to myself, as Stum 
Hanson ambled up. “ The idea of an old 
head like me swingin’ like a gate!” 

‘‘Here’s old 
Ivory!” squawks 
Parsons. ‘‘Let’s have 
him quick, Rip! We 
can go home after 
this one!” 


SHOULD HAVE HIT HIM 
ON THE HEAD!" FINK 
SAYS ‘you CAN'T 
HURT HIM ABOVE THE 
SHOULDERS!” 





WITH THE BASES 


Everybody on the city hall team was 
shoutin’ and hootin’, to rattle the batter if 
possible. The uproar 
was somethin’ fierce. 

“Get on!” I says. 
* Anythin’ to get on!” 


ry SS 


Walt Cutler was the hitter on deck, and 
I knew he was arsenic to Ripley. Down 
the third-base coachin’-line I hiked, reliev- 
in’ Waite, and got Fink up on his toes. 

The noise seemed to bother Ripley more 
than Hanson, and he untied a zipper which 
hit Stum on the thigh. Time out while 
Hanson’s leg was rubbed. 

“Should have hit him on the head, and 
avoided this delay!” Fink says. ‘* You 
can’t hurt him above the shoulders!” 

“ Here’s where we win the old 
game!” I exult. 

Ripley was nervous, and I had a hunch 
Walt Cutler would smear one far enough 
to win the game in a hurry. 

Limpin’ a little, Hanson reached first, 
and I turned my attention to razzin’ Rip- 
ley. Walt Cutler’s jaw was set, and I knew 
he’d cock one if he had any chance at all. 

The city hall heaver threw one. Walt 
cut at it and missed. 


ball- 


FULL 265 
I heard a sudden howl from Dude Camp- 
bell, coachin’ across the diamond. 
“Hanson, come back! Come back!” 
I looked, and, believe me, brother, my 
knees shook. Our champion bonehead was 
pullin’ the prize ivory play of ’em all! The 


Fs 


OUR CHAMPION BONEHEAD 
WAS ACTUALLY TRYIN’ TO 
STEAL SECOND WITH THE 
BASES FULL! 


a 


y AM hae 


et 


old, old John Anderson! He was actually 
tryin’ to steal second with the bases full! 

“Oh, Gawd, for a gun!” I gargle. 

Hanson was almost at second. I sent 
Fink for home, and Chick Fowler came 
sprintin’ toward third. 

The crowd was in an uproar. Every- 
body on the field was hollerin’. Young 
Parsons, wildly excited, threw off his mask 
and attempted to take advantage of this 
awful miscue. 

In his eagerness to get somebody out, 
the city hall backstop did just what he 
didn’t need to do. He could have held the 
ball and tagged Fink as he came in; but 
Parsons never thought of that. You can 
get frightfully fussed on a ball-field. Re- 
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member what Zimmerman did in a world’s 
series once? Anybody can get flustered. 

Parsons pulled a boner himself. He 
threw the ball to second base. In his haste 
he threw badly—so badly that the ball 
landed out in center field somewhere, and 
Fink and Fowler were across the plate be- 
fore it could be recovered. Despite Han- 
son’s terrible boner, the game was ours! 

It wasn’t the swellest finish in the curri- 
culum for a ball-game, but the court-house 
fans were full of joy. Most of them failed 
to rave over Hanson, however. They knew 
what a skull he had puiled. 

Walt Cutler and I got hold of Solid 
Ivory Stum over near the first-base 
bleachers. 

“You sap!” I squawk. ‘“ You tried to 
gum this game, all right! If we weren't 
luckier than the hind feet of a million rab- 
bits, the city hall would have won. Steal- 
in’ second with the bases full! Why, I’ve 
a notion—’”’ 

Hanson flashed a glance at me, and de- 
cided to get out of sight. A minute later 
Mabel Kinney, her blue eyes shinin’ like 


undimmed headlights, struggled through 
the crowd. 
“Oh, wasn’t he wonderful?” she cries, 


like she was gettin’ warmed up to sing 
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A MAN WONDERS 


Tue day, the day, is wide and far, 





“My Hero,” from the “Chocolate Soldier,” 
or somethin’. 


“Who?” I look back at Walt. 
““Stum, of course! The way he fooled 
them all!” 


“ Listen!” I yodel. ‘“ That clown is the 
champion bonehead of the world! There 
ain’t a worse crime in baseball than to try 
to swipe second with the bags loaded and 
two out! Here this yokel—oh, you tell 
her, Walt!” 

“Walt needn’t tell me a thing!” 
snaps. “ You are mean and unfair. 
never give Stum credit for brains. What 
was boneheaded about that play? It won 
the game, didn’t it? He made that silly 
Parsons throw the ball away!” 

“But Parsons shouldn’t have thrown it 
away! He wouldn’t do it once in a mil- 
lion times! He—” 

“ He did do it, though, and Stum com- 
pelled him to do it. Oh, you selfish men! 
Stum was clever! He was very clever— 
and I’m goin’ to tell him so myself. I don’t 
care what you people think!” 

She turned her back on us, and we could 
only stand and gasp for air. 

“ Ain’t that like a dame?” Walt finally 
gargles, with a sick look. “ Leave it to a 
woman!”’ 


she 
You 







Where sun and men and highways are. 


I meet the crowds, I make my way 


Through glaring, noisy, friendless day, 


And know the world for just a place 


Where every man has life to face; 


Yet in my journey now and then 


I stop, to tell myself again 


That always, when the day is through, 


There waits for me the peace of you 


The night, the night, is cool and fair, 


With dew and starlight in your hair; 


Where highways lead through leafy miles 


Where love is close, and nature smiles; 


And when we stop, the world stops too, 


All lost in tender, dusky blue. 


It seems there is no world more far 


Than just the dear one where we are! 


A dream, a whisper, and a kiss— 


Was daytime hard to bear—for this? 





Dixie Willson 































}ACKSONB WAKE AND THE TETON RANGE, A PIECE OF GRAND MOUNTAIN SCENERY WHICH WILL BE 
YCLUDED IN THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK IF THE BOUNDARIES OF THE PARK 
ARE EXTENDED TO THE SOUTHWARD, AS IS PROPOSED 


From a photograph by Haynes, St. Paul 


Motoring 1n the Yellowstone 


SINCE THE WONDERLAND OF THE YELLOWSTONE WAS OPENED TO AUTOMOBILES 
FIVE YEARS AGO, IT HAS BECOME A MAGNET TO MANY THOUSANDS OF 
MOTOR TOURISTS—WHAT THE PARK SERVICE DOES FOR 
THE VISITOR’S SAFETY AND COMFORT 


By Ethel and James Dorrance 


crossroads near Chittenden Bridge, policeman at Forty-Second Street and 

in the Yellowstone, there sat, one Fifth Avenue—cf course, before New 
afternoon last summer, an aged native of York’s latest device, the electric signal. 
the nation’s greatest park. He was speak- He, too, was speaking, but not quietly, 
ing to himself in a quiet monotone, and and in no monotone. From him bellowed 
counting the automobiles that streamed adjurations of rigor, concern, satire. 
past, from the four points of the compass “Toot your horn on the curves, you 
to the same. Vermont sage-busher!”’ 

In the road below a ranger in forest- “Hold back there, Montana — fifty 
green uniform was directing the rush of yards between cars on the grade!” 
267 


| Oe a boulder overlooking the drivers with all the sang-froid of a traffic 
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“ Say, Illinois, don’t imagine that you 
own the road just because you drive a 
super-eight! ”’ 

These more or less personal addresses 
were not due to acquaintance with the 
drivers, but were suggested by the lettering 
on their varicolored State license-plates. 
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to motorists. It was in 1915 that the fst 
automobile, an army machine, entered he 
Yellowstone National Park. Last sumer 
it was invaded by more than ten thoyand 
cars, carrying some forty odd thousan, va- 
cationists, in addition to the hundredjen- 
passenger motor-buses in continuous op- 
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LOOKING DOWN ON THE MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS AND THE VALLEY OF THE GARDINER RIVER 
FROM THE EAST GARDINER ROADWAY 


From a 


We noted that the old-timer broke off 
in his computation with a remark which 
sounded startling, even in his mild voice. 
He looked contrite, however, when, on aris- 
ing, he discovered us. 

“What do you do when you’ve plumb 
run out of numbers?” His sly smile, like 
that of a small boy caught in some pecca- 
dillo, played tricks with the septuagenarian 
crinkles about his eyes. “ In the hour I’ve 
roosted on this here rock more cars is 
passed than I’d ’a’ believed there was in 
the whole United States, with Canada 
thrown in!” 

Plainly his credulity was taxed more 
than his supply of figures; and no wonder. 
This region of his birth had been the last 
State-wide area in America to be opened 


pyrighted photograph by Haynes, St. 


Fam 


eration over the main routes of travel. 
This summer the three hundred miles of 
roadway within the park will undoubtedly 
be traveled by a still greater throng of ma- 
chines, hailing from every- State in the 
Union. 

The Yellowstone, although first in area 
and mileage among the national parks, be- 
cause of its location, remote from any large 
city, does not attract the largest number of 
tourists. A glance at the general totals of 
motor travel, as supplied by Stephen T. 
Mather, director of the service, carries sev- 
eral convictions. 


THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION VISITORS 


Three-quarters of a million visitors in 
1919 speak eloquently for the growth of 
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public appreciation of our spacious play- 
grounds, far as they are situated from the 
denser centers of population. The figures 
represent an increase of fifty-four per cent 
over the previous record year, and sixty- 
seven per cent over the war season of 1918. 
That nearly ninety-eight thousand ma- 
chines helped to carry this pleasure-seek- 
ing army stamps the automobile as the 
greatest aid to the popularity and useful- 
ness of the parks. 

The Rocky Mountain National Park, in 
Colorado, tops the list for private auto- 
mobile visitation with 33,638. Yosemite, 
in California, comes second with something 
over twelve thousand. Yellowstone, most- 
ly in Wyoming, and Mount Rainier, in 
Washington, run a close race for third 
place, each registering more than ten thou- 
sand cars. 

Some motorists established a record of 
visiting all the parks last summer; many 
covered from two to four. As a result of 
all this motor travel, the tourjst camp has 
become an institution of the West, and the 
development of a park-to-park highway has 
aroused the fervor of a crusade. 

If he undertakes to locate the national 
parks on a large-scale map, the cautious 
tourist may have a twinge of nerves—par- 
ticularly the Easterner, used to good roads 
and low altitudes. Truly the distances 
look magnificent, and the brown curlicues 
by which map-makers indicate mountains 
seem to be traced regardless of the gears 
of the best-guaranteed hill-climbers. But, 
despite the asperities of nature, touring 
traffic out West has proved safer propor- 
tionately than that on the highways of the 
East. 

Horace M. Albright, superintendent of 
the Yellowstone, figures that more than 
two and one-half million motor miles were 
driven within his jurisdiction last summer; 
yet there were only four automobile acci- 
dents of sufficient gravity to be reported. 
One visitor broke an arm, and three were 
stunned. Rocky Mountain Park reported 
four deaths from a single accident, when 
an Illinois car pitched over a bank which 
never before had been found dangerous. 
There were, in addition, twenty-two minor 
mishaps, all due to violation of automobile 
regulations. In the Yosemite, an employee 
lost control of a light truck and was killed. 
Mount Rainier—Wild Flower Park—re- 
ported no serious motor accidents. 

Five seasons ago, when the Department 
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of the Interior yielded to growing public 
pressure and decided to throw open all the 
parks to motor traffic under suitable rules, 
groans arose from various quarters, partic- 
ularly as to the Yellowstone. The danger 
of motor travel on mountain roads was 
harped upon, and great slaughter—which 
fortunately has not eventuated—was pre- 
dicted. Zealots for wild animal protection 
declared that the game which the parks 
are particularly designed to preserve would 
be stampeded by the honks of auto horns 
from the bounds of their sanctuary. If 
not that, then the stench of gasoline would 
drive them so far into the wilderness that 
tourists never would glimpse them, and the 
parks would consequently lose one of their 
greatest attractions. 

“Let in the autos, and you'll not long 
be able to keep electric roads from scar- 
ring the scenery,” was an argument that 
had many backers. 

Other protestants pronounced it a crime 
to drive the horse from the mountain trails, 
that tourists might spin dizzily among 
natural marvels which merited deliberate 
study. The final decision, however, fa- 
vored the automobile, and its wisdom has 
now been demonstrated beyond contention. 
The motorist does move faster, but in al- 
most every instance he goes much farther, 
and sees vastly more of nature, than could 
be done in horse-drawn days. 

There is scarcely one of the more im- 
portant scenic points that cannot be 
reached by machine, now that the roads 
have been regraded to meet motor require- 
ments. Moreover, for those who have the 
time and money for leisurely travel by 
pack-train and saddle-horse there still re- 
main miles upon miles of trails which never 
will be open to the modern carry-all. 

The theory that the game would be 
frightened away has proved untenable. 
The blast of siren and honk of horn seem 
no more of a disturbance to the elk and 
deer than did the crack of stage-driver’s 
whip or creak of wagon wheels. Indeed, 
the animals are seen much more frequent- 
ly than before the auto came into general 
usage, for the reason that tourists travel 
earlier in the morning and later in the eve- 
ning, when the herds are out feeding. 

The effect upon buffalo, beaver, and bear 
—that alliterative animal trio which has 
made so much American history—has been 
most interesting. 

Far from fleeing the disturbers, the bulls 
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of the large herd of buffalo on the Lamar 
River Range soon learned to distinguish 
“ flivvers ”"—as elsewhere, they predomi- 
nate on the national park roads—from 
heavier cars. Strangely enough, they 
looked upon them as enemies that could be 
punished by the shaggy battering-rams into 
which they metamorphose their magnifi- 
cent heads. So often did they contest the 
right of way that the whole herd was 
eventually driven back into the mountains 
for summering. 

More recently a show herd of eighteen 
or twenty bulls and cows has been provid- 
ed with a pasture under fence near head- 
quarters at old Fort Yellowstone. There 
they graze night and morning within plain 
view of one of the belt roads, utterly in- 
different to alien odors or noise. 

The beaver never were in evidence ex- 
cept under careful watching, but at night 
they are just as busy now as ever. Their 
dams and houses are still to be found close 
to the roadways in many places. Not one 
colony has moved on because of changed 
travel regulations. 

With the exception of the grizzlies, the 
welcome of the national park bears to the 
automobile invasion has been wholesale 
and genuine. The blacks and browns were 
quick to recognize the motor tourists as a 
commissary department sent by Provi- 
dence. Last summer several families of 
mothers and cubs frequented the Yellow- 
stone Lake road near the Thumb, and daily 
held up passing machines for sweets and 
other food. Few could resist their up- 
standing solicitations, park mandates to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

At Cafion Camp there is a clever black 
cub who is said to have done everything to 
a touring-car except to step on the gas and 
to clean out a carbureter. He has no thirst 
for oil, and his appetite does not run to 
carbon; but several times he has tried to 
take a cushion apart to get at a box of 
candy stowed beneath. His most playful 
prank is to press the horn-bulb between 
his paws. When in different mood—or 
perhaps in a hurry—he has been known to 
use his teeth in the same tuneful effort. 

The road conditions of the national 
parks are too extensive a subject for pres- 
ent consideration. Each unit has its own 
problems, but they are one in lacking funds 
for more than temporary upkeep. Perma- 
nent paving of at least the belt lines is per- 
haps the most immediate need, and steps 
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toward securing it are being taken. A num- 
ber of new important highway projects are 
ready to be undertaken, all surveys have 
been made and accomplishment only awaits 
the provision of the necessary funds—which 
may not be such a simple matter in the 
present state of our governmental finances. 
The States in which the national parks 
are located have already shown tremen- 
dous activity in paving the highways that 
lead to these areas of public recreation. 
The spring of last year brought from Mon- 
tana a characteristic example of the new 
road-building spirit of the West. A group 
of influential citizens borrowed a number 
of the big yellow motor-cars used in trans- 
porting about Yellowstone Park the visi- 
tors who arrive by train. In these vehicles 
they toured the State, advocating road de- 
velopment in anticipation of the great whir 
of motorists predicted for the approaching 
summer. Citizens everywhere threw them- 
selves into the work, bond issues were 
rushed through by the voters, and in some 
towns all business houses were closed dur- 
ing certain days of the week in order that 
the owners and their employees might 
work on the highways. The “ Geysers to 
Glaciers” road was one achievement of 
that period, and a second thoroughfare 
connecting the two big parks, Glacier and 
Yellowstone, was put in excellent shape. 


AT THE GATES OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


Of the four entrances to the Yellowstone, 
chance took us last summer to that at the 
west side. Just within the park fence we 
halted at a one-room cabin for registration, 
the first formality of the unobtrusive pro- 
tection given by the spread-eagle rangers 
who lend so much to the safety of motor- 
ing through the public playgrounds. 

Primitive as an outpost was the interior 
—a deal table, a couple of chairs, two gray- 
blanketed cots, a rusty sheet-iron stove 
against the chill of early morning.. The 
decorations were arsenal-like. Rifles of va- 
rious makes were tilted against the walls, 
revolvers of almost every known caliber de- 
pended from the whitened horns of dead 
and gone elk. 

The weapons, we learned later, were 
more by way of deposit than of armament. 
They had been left behind by superstitious 
motorists who intended to depart from the 
park by the same gate through which they 
had entered, and who preferred leaving 
their guns to having them sealed. 
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ON THE ROAD BY WHICH THE TOURIST MOTORS FROM CODY, ON THE CHICAGO, BURLINGTON AND 
QUINCY RAILROAD, TO THE EASTERN ENTRANCE OF THE YELLOWSTONE PARK 


From a copyrighted photograph by Haynes, St. Paul 


On duty we found a civilian registration 
clerk and a lank, grizzled, good-natured 


ranger. The owner of our car registered 
for the party with scarcely more ceremony 


than is usual at a hotel, except that he gave ~ 


the State license number of his machine. 
Also he made known our intention of leav- 
ing the park by the north entrance—at 
Gardiner, Montana—although he was told 
that he could change his mind if he wished. 
For a permit to use any and all roads with- 
in the park until the last day of the year 
he handed over the modest sum of seven 
dollars and fifty cents. 
6 


“Where does all that money go?” he 
asked, after a glance into the well-filled 
cash-box. 

The ranger grinned. 

‘““Not one driver in a hundred objects 
any more than you to paying the entrance 
fee,” he observed; “ but every gol-dinged 
one of the other ninety-nine wants to know 
what it’s spent for. It’s a sign of their 
Americanism, I reckon. We don’t like ’em 
to think, as many do, that we rangers 
get it.” 

He explained that every dollar went into 
the revenue fund, and would be spent on 
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MOTORING THROUGH THE SILVER GATE OF THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


From a photograth by Haynes, St 


the park. Last summer automobilists and 
motor-cyclists — these latter contribute 
two dollars and fifty cents per cycle—left 
more than eighty thousand dollars’ worth 
of these acceptable calling cards at the 
gates of the Yellowstone. Reasonable as 
the fees are, the government has promised 
that they will be reduced as the volume of 
motor travel increases. 

“Any guns aboard?” was the next off- 
cial question. 

We forthwith produced a rifle and a re- 
volver, with which our particular car had 
been armed for the trip from Ogden. Only 
a moment was necessary to wire them 
against use within the park boundaries, 
where all hunting is tabu, and to seal the 
wires. No move was made toward search- 
ing the machine for undeclared weapons. 
We commented upon this pleasing sign of 
confidence. 

“ Folks play square with us—I reckon 
because we've got the reputation of return- 
ing the same,” the ranger declared. “If a 
party carries hardware at all, they general- 


Paul 


Montana 


ly turn out two or three pieces. 
folks mostly don’t come heeled any more. 
It’s the raw Easterners that are loaded for 
b’ar, but they don’t hold out enough guns 
on us to warrant our pestering ’em by a 


search. If there’s any shooting inside, 
we're right likely to hear of it.” 

His slow wink diverted the men, but the 
ear of the lady of our party was caught by 
his expression, “loaded for b’ar.” It 
should be mentioned that she was wearing 
trousers for the first time—the trimmest 
sort of ballooned riding-breeches. Before 
her mirror that morning she had tried the 
look of a gun on the hip, and she knew 
that it added a “touch.” She was given 
to genuine effects, and appreciated the ar- 
tistic lack in wearing a weapon officially 
wired against use. 

‘“‘ But suppose a bear attacked us?” she 
propounded. “‘ Of what use would be our 
first primal appetence if we didn’t break 
that wire and shoot?” 

For a moment the ranger scratched his 
iron-gray head over “ primal appetence ”; 
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then he answered her with a proudful 
smile. 

“ All I can say is, you don’t know our 
bears, ma’am.” 

“You mean they wouldn’t attack us? 
I thought that was the first thing bears 
did,” she insisted. “ Suppose, then, that 


it was a lion or a—a puma, and suppose 
that our lives depended on our shooting the 
beast?” 

“ Waal,” he drawled, his smile having 
faded into an expression of troubled grav- 


ity, “if them seals is broken, ma’am, your 
lives may depend on the explaining you do 
to the ranger what checks you out of the 
park. If any grizzlies or lions or pumas 
start bothering you anywhere along the 
road, you’d best tell ’°em to go away or 
you'll tell us.” 

From a shelf he took down an octagonal 
green and white sticker. This he mois- 
tened in a pan of water that stood on the 
stove, and, stepping outside, pasted it on 
our wind-shield, where it would be con- 



































LAKE COLONIAL HOTEL, YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK—IN FRONT OF THE HOTEL IS A FLOCK OF 
THE MOTOR-BUSES IN WHICH TOURISTS ARRIVING BY TRAIN ARE TAKEN THROUGH THE PARK 


From a copyrighted photograth by Haynes, St. Paul 
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PASSING OBSIDIAN CLIFF, A RIDGE OF VOLCANIC 


THE YELLOWSTONE-—IN MAKING 

HEATING THEM AND THEN 

From a copyrighted phot 

stantly under the driver’s eye. The slogan 
it bore was this: 


The park is yours—help us take care of it. 


There followed other brief sentences, 
sufficiently pertinent to merit the attention 
of motor tourists everywhere: 


Safety First 
Sound your horn 


GLASS WHICH IS ONE OF THE MANY 
THE ROAD, 
POURING COLD WATER ON THEM 


rraph 


the speed limit is twenty-five miles.” 


WONDERS 
BLOCKS OF THE GLASS WERE SHATTERED BY 


OF 


by Haynes, St. Paul 


Keep out of the ruts 

Your brakes must be in good repair for the moun- 
tain grades. 

Horse-drawn vehicles have the right of way. 

Drive carefully and avoid accidents. 


It is because these simple suggestions are 
followed by a vast majority of those who 
motor through the national parks that ac- 
cidents have been so few. 
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ARK-—THIS IS A TYPICAL SPECIMEN OF 
THE THREE HUNDRED MILES OF GRADED ROADS THAT THE MOTOR TOURIST 
WILL FIND WITHIN THE BOUNDARIES OF THE PARK 


From a copyrighted photograph by Haynes, St. Paul 





MOTORING IN THE YELLOWSTONE 


From the ranger came a precautionary 
query as to our gasoline supply, and a word 
of information as to where our tanks might 
be refilled at a standard price per gallon 
established by the government. With a 
glance to make sure that the requisite ex- 
tra tire was in its rack, he waved us official- 
ly into the Yellowstone. We rolled away 
over a well-surfaced dirt road, which had 
lately been sprinkled by a motor-driven 
water-wagon. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A SAGE-BUSHER 


Past the boundary the private motorist 
becomes a “sage-busher,”’ whether he drives 
a luxurious limousine or a_ battered 
“ Betsy,” unless his taste and purse com- 
mand him to stop at one of the room-and- 
bath hotels, or at the tented hotcl-camps 
scattered through the park. In the latter 
case he is accounted as much a “ dude ” as 
the tripper who rides in the yellow buses, 
hand-bag in hand. 

Our particular conveyance encompassed 
every requisite for real touring through the 
grandest open space in the world. Lashed 
to the running-board, packed into the car, 
or stowed in a commissary box behind, 
were most of the comforts of home and 
abroad. Such as were lacking we soon for- 
got in the joy of roughing it in the bracing, 
sky-high air. 

That first night we enjoyed the ease of 
one of those auto camps which the govern- 
ment has so hospitably provided without 
cost. Wood, water, and toilet facilities 
amid surroundings scrupulously clean were 
free to all. For those who wished to park 
their cars under cover, shed-like garages 
stood open. At one camp—Mammoth Hot 
Springs—electric lights blinked without re- 
gard to meter. 

Since sixty per cent of the private cars 
which entered the park last summer were 
bona-fide sage-bushers—that is, they 
brought their own camp equipment—there 
were times when the camps were crowded 
to an uncomfortable degree. For the sea- 
son now under way additional free camps 
have been established, and the old ones en- 
larged. The system is to be extended from 
year to year until not less than thirty ma- 
jor locations are made available. So far 
as sage-bushing needs go, however, there is 
scarcely a mile where some roadside spot 
does not afford the site for an emergency 
halt—spots which nature seems to have 
fitted up, as if for the purpose. 
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There are not so many restricted sec- 
tions as one would expect to find in a na- 
tional institution of this sort, those barred 
being so for some very good reason. It is 
not permitted, for instance, to drive a ma- 
chine off the roadways of Norris Geyser 
Basin, where the earth’s crust is so thin 
that it just might break through. And 
there are geysers near Old Faithful which 
play so erratically that if camping were 
not restricted, the unsuspecting tenter 
might be awakened from slumber by a self- 
starting shower-bath of scalding water. 

Experience has shown the guardians of 
the parks that the American tourist is a 
peculiar animal, particularly in the incon- 
sistency of his attitude toward signs. He 
shows profound respect for mileage indica- 
tors, road directions, and general objects 
of interest, when they are supplied by the 
government, not by tire corporations; but 
when it comes to “ danger,” he seems in- 
clined to scoff. 

Conspicuous placards of warning are 
planted near the Giantess Geyser in Upper 
Basin, where last July a small boy broke 
through the formation and seriously burned 
his feet. 

‘““Do you suppose it is really dangerous 
out there?” one woman tourist was heard 
to ask. 

“‘ Not in the least,” came the smiling re- 
assurance from another of her sex, evident- 
ly one of the unbelievers. “ That sign is 
the humorous name they have given the 
big tea-kcttle. I know, for I just walked 
across without breaking through!” 

Small wonder that the authorities have 
found it necessary to station guards at sev- 
eral of these points. They warn motorists 
to lift their goggles, lest steam gather on 
the lenses and lead them to stumble literal- 
ly into hot water; that geyser fluid, even 
when cooled, is not good for automobile 
tanks; that the formation which took na- 
ture centuries to build is not to be carried 
away in bits as souvenirs. 

After two delightful weeks, with no 
event more untoward than a single blow- 
out, we brought up at the stone arch which 
marks the north entrance of the Yellow- 
stone. At a ranger tent we were halted a 
moment to check out. As there had been 
no complaints telephoned against the num- 
ber of our permit, this formality proved no 
more intricate than having the seals official- 
ly broken on our “ hardware,” and report- 
ing the fishing luck we had enjoyed. 





Bell-Boying to Beat 
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Y uncle, Ellery Elrod, was worth 

somewhere around six or seven 

million dollars. He was fifty-four, 
a childless widower, and apparently satis- 
fied to remain as such. I am his nearest 
next of kin, and he is fond of me, no mat- 
ter how much I annoy him. Pretty soft, 
what? 

Outside of this prospect I haven’t a cent, 
and I never earned one. What need, I ask 
you? Even one-sixth or one-seventh of 
uncle’s fortune would fix me for life, and 
of course I'll get at least that. So why 
should I fuss and worry over trying to 
earn more money, when by education and 


“WHY, HARRY! SHE 

SAID “WHO WOULD 
HAVE THOUGHT YOU HAD BRAINS 
ENOUGH TO DISGUISE YOURSELF 
TO GET TO SEE ME?” 


eee 


S 

re instincts I am fitted for a life of 
ease, making the pursuit of in- 
nocent pleasure my one and only 
occupation? 


Be reasonable, uncle! Think of the 
thousands who are anxiously seeking work, 
and to whom a job is a necessity. If I 
took a position, should I not be crowding 
out one of these? Would you countenance 
my taking the living away from some poor 
laborer, when I had no need cf it myself? 
Be reasonable! 

But no, uncle would not be reasonable. 
He had made up his mind that I should go 
to work, on the theory that work is good 
for a man, whether necessary for his sup- 
port or not. Didn’t he himself go to his 
office every day? The foolish old chap 
acted as if he knew more about what I 
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BELL-BOYING 


needed than I did myself. He procured 
me an opening with a bond house, saying 
that with my connections I could easily 
make a success of it. 

“The Water Babies” was playing in 
Philadelphia at the time, and as I was in 
love with Kitty Clyde, the leading lady, it 
was necessary that I should go there; so | 
refused the opening, and went. Kitty al- 
ways stayed at the Mallet Hotel, and so 
did I. 

Uncle had never met Kitty, but I felt 
that he did not wholly approve. Not that 
he had any prejudice against leading la- 
dies, he had said in hi§ letter, but any girl 
who would consent to marry a lazy good- 
for-nothing like myself, dependent for his 
support on the generosity of an uncle, was 
pretty light paper. 

I jokingly showed this letter to Kitty, 
and to my surprise she sided with uncle. I 
tried to reason with her, pointing out that 
if I had taken the bond-house job I 
wouldn’t be in Philadelphia; but she 
laughed at me. The discussion ended in 
something of a row, and she informed me 
again that as yet she had given me no en- 
couragement on this marriage question. 
She refused to have tea with me that after- 
noon, or supper after the show, and would 
not even set a time when I could see her 
again. 

And now, instead of the draft for which 
I had wired, a note from uncle informed 
me briefly that no more money would be 
sent to me until I came to my senses. In 
other words, my allowance was cut off, and 
I was left stranded in Philadelphia. with- 
out enough cash to pay my bills! 

At first I was so stunned that I could 
not think. It was impossible! Why, 
uncle liked me, and he wouldn’t cut me off 
—not when it meant so little to him and so 
much to me. I read the note again and 
again. 

Gradually I came out of my daze and 
found myself getting angry. He would, 
would he? Bully me into taking that silly 
job? Never! I’d show him, the big stingy 
stiff! 

This was all very well, this heroic stuff, 
but what could I do? I must owe the Mal- 
let Hotel fifty dollars at least, and the cash 
in my pocket was only a little more than 
fifteen dollars. It kind of looked as if 
uncle had me. 

There was a knock at my door, and 
Pink, the bell-boy, came in with my pressed 
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evening clothes. I felt that I needed 
sympathy. 

“Hold on a minute, Pink,” I said, flip- 
ping a quarter enticingly. ‘“‘ Suppose you 
suddenly found you had to go to work or 
starve, what would you do?” 

“ I’d go to work,” said Pink. 

“What I mean is, what kind of work 
would you look for?” 

“T ain’t complainin’ any,” he answered. 
“This little old job I’ve got suits me— 
thirty a month and tips, and a place to 
sleep and eat free of charge. I ain’t no 
bloomin’ bond-broker, of course, but lL 
ain’t complainin’.” 

Bond-broker! It seemed uncanny that 
he should hit on the job uncle had picked 
out for me. 

“ How old are you?” I asked. 

“ Twenty-seven.” 

Now I am twenty-seven, and I’m a small 
man, fully as small as Pink. Pink was 
working and was satisfied. Suddenly what 
looked like a wild idea came to me. I’d be 
a bell-boy! 

Wouldn’t that make uncle hot, though? 
Me, Harry Wallace Elrod, heir to millions, 
taking tips as a bell-hop in the Mallet 
Hotel! I guess that would bring him to 
terms. Old family pride, and all that sort 
of thing. 

And think of working and still being able 
to see Kitty every day! Wouldn’t that 
part be easy, though? It would be a mean 
trick to play on uncle; but didn’t he de- 
serve it? He certainly did, the stingy old 
skinflint, cutting me off without a moment’s 
notice, and leaving me stranded in a 
strange city! I’d have him crying “ kam- 
erad” pretty quick, you bet! 

I put the quarter back in my pocket and 
pulled out a dollar bill. 

“* Pink,” I said, “‘ do you think I’d make 
a good bell-boy?” 

“A bell-boy? 
cynical Pink. 

It was plain to see he didn’t take me se- 
riously; but I soon convinced him that I 
was in earnest. He wasn’t very optimistic 
about my being able to land a job right 
then, but he promised to take me in hand 
and show me the ropes if I should be suc- 
cessful in doing so. 

While my enthusiasm was still fresh, I 
hurried down to see Mr. Bartlett, the man- 
ager of the hotel. He was a gray-headed 
fellow with a gray mustache, maybe about 
sixty. When I told him what I wanted, he 


Aw, forget it!” said the 
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was just as incredulous as Pink had been; 
but after I’d shown him uncle’s letter, and 
he discovered that I owed the hotel fifty- 
two dollars and seventy-five cents, which 
I couldn’t pay, he began to get interested 
in my idea. 

“How about the old millionaire?” he 
asked. ‘“ Won’t this make him a little mite 
sore?” 

“Sore as a cracked lip,” I affirmed. 
“ That’s partly why I’m doing it. But 
that won’t hurt you any; he always stays 
at the Davoy when he comes to Philadel- 
phia. And I shouldn’t be surprised if I 
could throw a lot of business to this hotel. 
With my connections, you know ’—here I 
was quoting uncle—‘I ought to make a 
success out of any business.”’ 

“There may be something in that,” he 
said, scratching his head and chuckling a 
little. ‘“‘ Yes, it’s bound to get out. All 
right, I’ll take you on—thirty a month, 
and board and lodging.” 

Right here I put into practise the first 
lesson in bell-boy science that I had learned 
from Pink. He had told me that whenever 
you happen to notice that somebody thinks 
you are doing them a favor, no matter 
whether you intended doing it or not, let 
‘em know you expect something for it. 

“ And add to that,” I said, “ ten per 
cent commission on all the new business 
that I bring in.” 

“ Great hat, young man, but you're a 
cool one!” he exclaimed. ‘ How do you 
get that way?” 

But the hotel business was dull that sea- 
son, and after I’d told him of my valuable 
connections—which I’m afraid I exagger- 
ated slightly—he consented, and I was put 
down on the pay-roll as Bell-Boy No. 21. 


II 


I must say I felt some embarrassment 
when I first reported for duty in my tight- 
fitting uniform with the three rows of brass 
buttons, the numerals “ 21 ”’ embroidered 
on the collar, and the little round cap with 
the white cord. The friendly Pink came to 
my rescue. 

“You’ve got to have a nickname,” he 
advised. “ You can’t expect people to call 
you Mr. Elrod when you come to take 
down the dirty clothes.” 

This sounded reasonable, and finally, on 
Pink’s advice, I adopted “ Shorty.” This 


was not because I was especially short for 
my job, but Pink said it was a good stand- 
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ard name for a bell-hop, and not in use 
at the Mallet just then, as the last Shorty 
had been fired some two weeks before on 
account of a scandal connected with a 
couple of loaded dice. Pink seemed to 
think that there might be a chance of get- 
ting some of Shorty’s pickings by stepping 
into his shoes, though I failed to see the 
connection. I got the impression, however, 
that Shorty’s pickings had been quite 
profitable. 

Naturally my first thoughts were of 
Kitty, who had not yet been informed of 
my change of station. Although I was 
anxious to see her-as soon as possible, I 
felt a little apprehension as to how she 
would take it. When at last the summons 
came to run up to No. 714, the number of 
her suite, I experienced a well-defined de- 
pression in the region of my chest, and my 
knees actually wabbled. 

I knocked timidly on the door. Kitty 
called “ Come in!” and in I went. She 
was seated at her desk, writing, and hard- 
ly glanced at me as she shoved a piece of 
paper toward me. 

“ Here, boy,” she said. “ Run down to 
the drug-store, fill this order for me, and 
hurry right back. And don’t forget the 
lip-stick.” 

“ All right, Kitty,” I answered. 

And then she did look at me. I could 
feel that look burning the wall-paper be- 
hind me. At last it turned into astonish- 
ment as she recognized me. 

“Why, Harry!” she said. . “ Aren’t you 
clever? Who would have thought you had 
brains enough to disguise yourself this way 
to get to see me?” 

It was funny, now she mentioned it, 
that I had never before thought of this 
dodge to gain admittance to her rooms. 
I’d tried everything else. It seemed to 
make such a hit that I was sorry I had to 
disillusion her. 

“ This isn’t a disguise,” I said. “ This 
is the real thing. I’ve taken your advice 
and gone to work.” 

“What kind of a joke are you playing 
on me?” she asked, still mystified. 

“ This isn’t a joke,” I explained. “ You 
try trotting ice-water all over this hotel at 
ten cents a trot, and see if you find any- 
thing funny about it.” 

“ Harry!” she cried. ‘“ You aren’t real- 
ly and honestly a bell-boy?” 

“T really am, and I hope I’m doing it 
honestly,” I answered. “If you could see 
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how some people watch me all the time 


when I’m in their rooms, you’d probably 


think there was considerable doubt in the 
minds of the public as to the honesty of it.” 







“LOOK AT THIS!"" UNCLE 
CRIED. “ SEE WHAT YOU'VE 
DONE! IT’S OUTRAGEOUS! 


Then I explained 
how uncle had cut 
me off, and how I’d 
taken the first thing 
that offered rather 


than leave the sunshine of her presence. 


\nd Kitty sat back and laughed till I 
feared she might have hysterics. I began 
to feel a little nettled. 

“I thought you'd be glad,” I interrupt- 
ed at last. ‘“*‘ Now I'll run along and get 
your lip-stick;’’ and out I went. 

I wasn’t long in making those purchases. 
[ came near adding a small box of candy, 
but finally decided I wouldn’t. It wasn’t 
because I was out of money, either. 

‘It’s two dollars and seventy cents,” I 
said, when I was again in her room. “ And 
that’s not including my tip.” 

* Are you going to insist on the tip?” 
asked Kitty, trying not to laugh again. 

“We're not married yet,” I informed 
her coldly. ‘ When we’re married, I'll get 
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you anything you want free. Think how 
much you’d save in a day!” 


“ Fine!”’ she answered. “I could have 


fresh ice-water every few minutes!” 
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“ But it wouldn’t do for you to take up 
all my time from my paying clients,” I re- 
turned. ‘“ Otherwise I might make so lit- 
tle in tips that I’d have to cut down your 
allowance.”’ 

Kitty counted out the money and added 
a dime. I felt sure a man would have made 
it a quarter, considering all I’d done and 
how I’d hurried; but I let it pass. 

“And now,” she said, “ sit down and 
tell me‘ what’s happened.” 
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I showed her uncle’s letter, and ex- 

plained the fun I was going to have with 

him when he found out what I’d done. 

“ Have you told him?” she asked. 

“Yes, I’ve written to him. I said he 
could keep his old allowance, as I had a 
position here in Philadelphia that paid me 
very well, and that I was still living at the 
Mallet. The cheapest room here is five 
dollars, and you can’t look at a ham sand- 
wich for less than fifty cents, so that must 
have set the old boy guessing. Anyway, 
I got a wire this morning congratulating 
me, and he says he’s coming over here to 
see me.” 

“ That’s rich!” agreed Kitty. “I'd like 
to be there when he first recognizes you. 
I’m dying to meet him.” 

“ You'll meet him all right,” I assured 
her. “But lay off that vamp stuff. I 
don’t want you to find you prefer a rich 
uncle to a penniless nephew. That kind of 
thing happens too frequently to suit my 
peace of mind.” 

I really didn’t think there was much 
danger, but it sounded well. Uncle’s flirt- 
ing days are pretty well over. 

“Vou talk just as if I'd promised you 
something,” pouted Kitty. ‘ Don’t be so 
conceited. You probably think I’m like ail 
other girls and have fallen for your new 
uniform.” 

I couldn’t think of anything good to say 
to this, so I left her. 

“When I want you, I'll ring,” she called 
after me. 

Ill 


UNCLE arrived the next day, and came 
straight to the Mallet, as I expected he 
would. I saw him enter from a distance, 
but let another boy dash for his bag, as I 
didn’t want to surprise him then. I'd in- 
structed the clerk to say that I was out, 
and to assign him to the suite opposite 
Kitty’s, on the seventh floor. This suite 
was twelve dollars a day, and I was to get 
one twenty of it. Not bad! 

He hadn’t been in his room more than 
fifteen minutes when he called for a bell- 


boy. It wasn’t my turn, but I went, by 
arrangement. Uncle was unpacking his 


bag and had his back turned toward me 
when I entered. 

“Here, boy,” he said. “ Take these 
clothes down and have them pressed.” 

‘“* How about the tip?” I asked, as I took 
the clothes. 
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“Young man,” said uncle, still not 
recognizing me, “ for your own good I ad- 
vise you never to be in too much of a 
hurry. I deplore the custom that makes 
tipping necessary, yet I recognize it; but 
it should always come as a gratuity, not as 
a duty. In this case, however, your loss is 
my gain.” 

With that he handed me a nickel. 

‘ Thanks for the advice,” I said; “ and 
it’s mighty good of you to give me a whole 
nickel, uncle.” 

That attracted his attention. He looked 
at me, rubbed his eyes, and looked at me 
again. 

“ Harry!” he exclaimed at last. 
damned foolishness is this?” 

‘“* Since when has the honest earning of a 
living appeared to you as foolishness?” I 
asked with dignity. 

“Great cat! You don’t mean to tell me 
that the position you wrote to me about is 
being a bell-hop in this hotel?” 

“ You’ve guessed it, uncle,” I answered. 
“ 1’m not very proficient yet, but I’m learn- 


“ What 


ing. Pink is giving me lessons. He’s got a 
great head, Pink has. You must meet 
him.” 


Uncle sat down weakly and rubbed his 
hand over his bald head. He seemed to be 
taking it just as hard as I’d hoped he 
would. 

“Ts there anything 
uncle?” I asked politely. 
“ No—yes,” he said. 

ice-water.” 

In the hall I met Kitty going to her 
room. 

“Come in, Shorty,” she said. How she 
had got hold of my name I had no idea. 
“T’ve something to say to you.” 

“ Can’t stop now,” I replied. “ Uncle’s 
come, and wants these clothes pressed and 
some ice-water. Bet you he doesn’t give 
me a cent for it! I'll come in when I’ve 
finished, if that will do.” 

“Sure,” said Kitty. 
room?” 

“ Right opposite you,” I answered, and 
ran for the elevator. 

When I returned, I found that uncle 
was quite composed and ready to talk se- 
riously to me. ; 

“Sit down, Harry,” he said, “and ex- 
plain to me the meaning of this—this play- 
acting.” 

“ Play-acting 


else you want, 


“ Bring me some 


““'Where’s _uncle’s 


nothing!” I defended. 


“You've no idea of the possibilities of a 
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bell-hop. Pink says he wouldn’t change 
places with any bond-broker. If you at- 
tend to business, you can make in tips 
alone—”’ 

“ But think of your future,” he inter- 
rupted. ‘“ You surely can’t intend to go 
through life delivering ice-water when the 
bell rings twice.” 

“The hotel business is some business,” 
I pointed out. ‘“ Look at the Astor House, 
and then look at the Astors. Your own 
advice, uncle, was to begin at the bottom 
and work up. You can’t begin much lower 
than bell-boy, except as a scrub-woman, 


and I’m not qualified for that. There’s 
no disgrace in a humble beginning. Think 


of all the millionaires who started in as 
newsboys, and are proud of it. A bell-hop 
gets more of a liberal education in a day 
than a newsboy does in a month, and it’s 
as exciting as shooting big game in Africa. 
I’m learning everything, from buttoning 
ball-gowns up the back to bootlegging. 
Somebody ought to write a book entitled 
‘From Bell-Boy to President,’ to advertise 
the profession.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” complained 
uncle. “I know just as well as you do 
why you are wearing that uniform. Ycu 
think it will annoy me sufficiently to make 
me back down from the stand I’ve taken 
that you should go into some legitimate 
business. You think your old uncle will be 
so ashamed of having one of the family 
asking for tips that he’ll beg you so come 
td his arms and take back your allowance 
and call it quits. Am I right?” 

Naturally I was somewhat embarrassed 
by this outburst. The old _ tight-wad! 
Even if he suspected all that, he needn’t 
be so darned frank about it. If he was 
going to give in, he might give in grace- 
fully. I lighted a cigarette to gain time. 

“Of course, dear uncle,” I said at last, 
“far be it from me to be unreasonable. 
I'll admit that, in spite of the lure of big 
business that beckons me, I was perfectly 
satisfied with the old arrangement. I’m 
not following my own inclinations when 
I’m working. If you can suggest any com- 
promise, I’m willing to listen.” 

“The job in the bond house is still 
open,” said uncle. 

‘“ Never!” I cried, rising. 

“ Then be a bell-boy! And get out of 
here at once!” 

I saw that uncle was losing his temper, 
and had already started for the door. 
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“You haven’t tipped me yet for that ice- 
water,” I reminded him. 
‘Get out of here this instant!” stormed 
uncle. 
I got out. 
IV 


I TAPPED at the door across the hall, and 
was admitted immediately. Kitty had an- 
other caller—a sandy-haired, good-looking 
fellow with a keen face. 

“ Harry,” said Kitty, “I want you to 
meet Mr. Haskell. He’s my press-agent, 
and I have an idea he may be of assistance 
to you. I’ve told him about your case, 
and he’s interested.” 

I shook hands with Mr. Haskell. 

“Now,” continued Kitty, “ tell us how 
uncle took it.” 

I told them, and Kitty said she had been 
afraid it would turn out that way. 

“Uncle isn’t going to give in without a 
struggle,” she said. ‘“ I knew he’d think 
that you were just experimenting on him, 
and that if he let you alone you wouldn’t 
last. I'll bet he stays here just to see what 
happens when you get tired and throw up 
your job, so he’ll be handy to pick up the 
pieces!” 

“The longer he stays the better it suits 
me,” I said. 

I was thinking of that one twenty a day, 
pure velvet. 

Vhat he needs,” she continued, “ is 
strenuous treatment. That’s where Mr. 
Haskell can help. He says it will be a 
bully story for the newspapers, and will go 
all over the country, with a cartoon of your 
millionaire uncle handing you a nickel in 
exchange for a pitcher of ice-water.”’ 

“He didn’t give me anything for the 
ice-water,” I put in. 

“It will go big,” said Mr. Haskell. “I 
wouldn’t be surprised to see you get a 
front-page write-up.” 

I pondered a minute, and a light began 
to dawn on me. 

‘““ How much would you charge for your 
services?” I asked Mr. Haskell. 

“Not a cent,” said Kitty. ‘“‘ He’s doing 
it for me.” 

Mr. Haskell beamed consent. 

“Don’t you think it would turn out to 
be a mighty good advertisement for the 
Mallet Hotel?” I asked. 

“Of course it would,” Haskell replied. 
“People would flock hither to be waited on 
by a millionaire bell-boy.” 
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“ Come outside a minute, Mr. Haskell,” 
I said. “ I’d like to speak to you private- 
ly, if Miss Clyde doesn’t mind.” 

The result of my conversation with Has- 
kell was that he went to Mr. Bartlett, 
armed with numerous photographs of my- 
self and uncle which I had dug up and 
given him. He talked with the manager 
for three-quarters of an hour, and came 
out with a check for one hundred dollars, 
which he divided with me fifty-fifty. Next 
day he brought round another check from 
the Associated News, which we split the 
same way. Pink’s first lesson in regard to 
tips for services rendered was certainly 
. bearing fruit! 

The story took a full page in the Sun- 
day paper, and the cartoon and photo- 
graphs were all that one could have wished. 
As Haskell had prophesied, it went big. It 
was entitled “ From Millionaire to Bell- 
Hop.” Great! 


Kitty was right. Uncle stayed on to be 


ready to pick up the pieces and pop them 
into the bond business when I busted. On 
the Sunday the article came out he called 
me to his room. 
I had money in every pocket. 


I went cheerfully enough. 
It wasn’t a 
hard life. 

Uncle had the paper spread all over the 
bed, and was so mad that he sputtered. 

“ Look at this! Look at this!” he cried. 
“See what you’ve done! It’s outrageous!” 

I picked up the article as if it was the 
first time I’d seen it. 

“ The cartoon looks a little like me,” I 
said; “ but nobody ’d know it was you if it 
didn’t have your name under it, and the 
border of money-bags. I don’t see what 
you're sore about. Let me alone, and I'll 
make the good old name of Elrod famous 
yet.” 

I had an idea he was on the verge of 
capitulation, but I didn’t want to make it 
too easy for him. 

“Young man, have you no shame?” he 
shouted at me. “ Are you willing to strug- 
gle along on a mere pittance in order to 
drag our pride in the dust?” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that mere pit- 
tance business,” I answered. “I’ve al- 
ready made more money than they’d pay 
me in a month in the bond house.” 

To prove this I casually pulled out a 
roll of bills as big as a coffee-cup. They 
were mostly small bills, but they were im- 
pressive. 

The sight of the bills had a different ef- 
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fect from what I’d expected. I could have 
sworn that uncle was about to surrender, 
but now a look of suspicion came into his 
face. 

‘ Aha!” he exclaimed. “ You figured 
that a little newspaper notoriety would 
beat me, did you? And you thought to 
cinch matters by making a bluff that you 
could hold out longer? Young man, you’ve 
overplayed your hand. I’m on to your 
tricks. You'll find I can stand quite a 
good deal, if necessary. I'll not plead with 
you. That bond-house offer is still open. 
If you are ready to accept it, well and 
good. If not, get out, and stay out till you 
are fed up on this foolishness. I'll wager 
it won’t be long now!” 

I saw he was in earnest, so I left him. 
I'd show him whether I could stick or 
not, the old fossil! I’d get him yet! If he 
thought I was about to cave in, he was 
never more mistaken in his life. 

V 

THE newspaper article began to bring 
results that very day. The Mallet is a 
first-class hotel, but our set had long been 
accustomed to patronize the Davoy, for it 
is natural that one should go where one is 
likely to meet one’s friends. That after- 
noon six acquaintances of mine blew in and 
registered, taking rooms that ran from five 
to fifteen dollars a day. 

I discovered that I had been overlook- 
ing a bet—the restaurant. My contract 
said that I was to receive ten per cent of 
all new business that I brought in, and I 
reasoned that that should include food as 
well as lodging. I went to Mr. Bartlett 
about it. 

Mr. Bartlett was in good humor because 
of the way business was picking up, but 
demurred considerably over the food propo- 
sition. He thought I ought to be satisfied 
with what I was getting. I really thought 
so too, but I remembered Pink’s admoni- 
tion, and was firm. 

After I’d threatened to go over and see 
what the Davoy would do for me, he came 
around and consented. I told him I’d be 
square with him, and would only count 
personal friends. I’d let him get the whole 
profit out of those who merely came to see 
me out of curiosity. 

If uncle imagined that I was having a 
dull and disagreeable time, he was again 
mistaken. The notoriety I had received 
would have kept me on the jump all day 
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and most of the night, and would have to- 
taled my tips to an amazing amount, if I 
had tried to keep up with my calls; but 
with my steady income from rooms and 
restaurant I did not feel 
the necessity for wearing 
myself out, and I loitered 
where the loitering was 
good. 
I found that my 
friends, instead of 
considering me a 
social outcast be- 
cause of my brass 
buttons and me- 


2 


nial occupation, were anxious to talk with 


me, and I visited them as long as I 
pleased. Nearly all of them offered to 
lend me money, imagining that I was 
hard up. In refusing loans I had to use 
tact, for it would not help me to give 
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them the impression that I didn’t need 

money. Tips, I had to explain again and 

again, were part of my legitimate salary, 

and they weren’t hurting my feelings at 
all when they forced 
them on me. Indeed, 
the bigger, the better. 
They couldn’t make me 
mead that way. 

The women guests 
were a source of 
constant amuse- 
ment. They—the 
younger ones, at 
any rate — never 


IT WAS REMARKABLE WHAT 
TRIFLES THE WOMEN 
GUESTS COULD THINK UP 
THAT REQUIRED MY 

ASSISTANCE 


seemed to know quite how to take me 

whether I was supposed to be useful or 
merely ornamental. It was remarkable 
what trifles they could think up that re- 
quired my assistance. What their tips 
lacked in size they made up in frequency. 
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I am sure they all considered me an 
cligible prospect rather than a mere bell- 
boy, temporarily separated from uncle’s 
millions. Some of them were very amus- 
ingly flirtatious. Of course, I said nothing 
to Kitty about that. 

I drew the line at airing their pet poms 
and other animals, though. These I passed 
over to Pink, and as they paid well, he was 
glad to take them. 

I found that there are many opportuni- 
ties for an enterprising bell-boy to increase 
his income. He is often made,a confiden- 
tial adviser. There was an inflation count 
anxious to meet an heiress—tige and figure 
not important provided she had plenty of 
Liberty bonds. There was also an adven- 
turess posing as wealthy, whose object was 
matrimony with a millionaire. I must pos- 
sess a trusting face, for they both told me 
their troubles. I introduced them to each 
other, and collected five dollars from each. 
I don’t know what they said when each of 
them found out that the other was a fake. 
I should worry! 

Kitty and the press-agent, Haskell, were 
sorry and sympathetic when I told them 
that the newspaper story had not worked 
sufficiently on uncle’s susceptibilities, and 
that he was still adamant. 

Haskell spent an evening devising a new 
attack, and came to me in the morning 
jubilant. 

“T have it!” he enthused. “ You turn 
Bolshevik—that will get him. ‘ From Cap- 
italist to Champion of Down-Trodden La- 
bor!’ Organize a universal bell-boy strike. 
I’ve got it all worked out!” 

He certainly had. Local No. 1 of the 
Amalgamated Bell-Boys’ Association was 
to be formed, with me as president. An 
article would appear immediately in the 
papers over my name on the high cost of 
living, advocating a general strike unless 
conditions improved. Then Haskell would 
follow with articles from some of the man- 
agers of the biggest hotels, advocating bell- 
girls as strike-breakers. 

Next he planned to have some of our 
eminent clergymen protest against it on 
the grounds of morality; the poor working 
girl needed enough protection already, 
goodness knows, without turning her into 
a bell-boy. My name would be freely men- 
tioned in all articles, as I had started the 
thing, and naturally I would be connected 
with the Elrod millions. 

“It will give you more notoriety than a 
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wholesale murderess,” affirmed Haskell. 
“We can keep on developing it as long as 
your uncle holds out. We might get up a 
sympathetic chambermaids’ strike, and 
then try the cooks, though I guess they are 
too successful as individual strikers to care 
much about combinations. You can see 
the possibilities.” 

I saw the possibilities, and it was a good 
thing to have up our sleeve, but I told him 
not to do anything about it just then. My 
uncle and my friends were paying an aver- 
age of one hundred and fifty dollars a day 
to the hotel for rooms and nourishment, 
and that made fifteen dollars to me with- 
out lifting a hand. Then my salary and 
tips amounted to at least five dollars a 
day more, not counting incidentals. Room 
and board were free. As long as things 
continued to run as smoothly as this, I 
was satisfied, and had no desire to do any- 
thing that might cause me to get fired. If 
I stayed on for the Christmas tipping, I 
might have enough to retire. 

By head-work I got another hundred 
dollars out of uncle, without his suspecting 
it. I discovered that two of the guests 
were in the habit of running a little poker- 
game occasionally, which was not strictly 
—well, I couldn’t say there was any cheat- 
ing, but the two originators were excep- 
tional players and generally won. Now 
uncle is a wretched poker-player, but likes 
the game. I suggested to the gamblers 
that I was in a position to send some easy 
money in their direction, provided the split 
suited me. They finally agreed to go 
halves. 

I then arranged an armistice with uncle, 
which was easy, considering that he was 
tired of waiting, and welcomed compan- 
ionship with any one, even me. One day 
I suggested that if he was bored, I might 
be able to lead him to a little game. Uncle 
fell for it, and dropped two hundred. Good 
old uncle! 

VI 


Or course I had introduced Kitty to 
uncle at the first opportunity. They be- 
came great friends, which pleased me im- 
mensely. Kitty acted as go-between, and 
kept me posted as to uncle’s attitude to- 
ward me, as he and I had ceased talking 
business. So far, Kitty said, there was no 
sign of his weakening. I might have to 
try the bell-boy strike business yet. 

Now that my affairs warranted it, I told 
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Kitty that I was making enough to sup- 
port her comfortably, and begged her to 
marry me immediately and give up the 
stage. Nothing doing! Haskell, who of 
course soon discovered my intentions, ad- 
vised her to marry me but not to give up 
her profession. 

“TI could write it up great,” he said. 
“Tt would do you a lot of good—keep you 
before the public, and all that sort of thing. 
A story of how you married a millionaire 
who turned bell-hop to win you would 
travel from coast to coast. It would be 
the best kind of advertising.” 

Kitty wouldn’t listen to such a proposi- 
tion, and I was rather glad of it. Haskell 
made it sound too much like a business 
deal. He was a good fellow, but devoid 
of the finer feelings, and missed the sacred 
sentimental points that I felt would bless 
our union. 

It wasn’t anything new for Kitty to re- 
fuse’ me, but I felt depressed. Couldn’t 
blame her, though, come to think of it— 
a bell-boy husband didn’t sound very 
grand. I sometimes wished the broker 
business appealed to me more. Confound 
uncle! Wouldn’t he ever surrender? 


I was still feeling depressed when I an- 
swered the call of a new arrival on the 


ninth floor.. He was a big, handsome fel- 
low, with slightly curly black hair and a 
profile which I mentally decided would film 
well, 

“ Here, boy,” he began—how sick I was 
getting of that “ Here, boy!” beginning! 
Couldn’t they think of anything new?— 
“here boy, take this note down to seven 
fourteen, and wait for an answer.” 

No. 714—Kitty’s suite! What business 
had this big black crook with Kitty, I’d 
like to know? Some mash note, most like- 
ly, where he didn’t dare use the telephone. 
And the cock-sureness of him! But Kitty 
would send him packing! 

I wanted to throw the quarter in his 
face, and tell him to go to the devil; but 
I didn’t. I took the note and carried it 
down to Kitty. 

Kitty read it, and instead of getting 
angry she seemed quite pleased. And 
when she looked up, and caught me watch- 
ing her intently, didn’t she blush a little? 
I couldn’t be sure, but— 

“Tell Mr. Kittle,” she said, “ that I'll 
be ready to receive him at three o’clock 
this afternoon.” 

Hell’s picklefish! 
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She was going to see 
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him! Could it be that she had heard of 
some of my feminine admirers among the 
hotel guests, and was doing this to pay me 
back? 

“T beg your pardon,” I said stiffly. 

“T said, tell Mr. Kittle that I'll be ready 
to receive him at three o’clock this after- 
noon. Now run along, Shorty—I’ve got a 
lot to do.” 

I left; but would I take that answer 
back to Mr. Kittle? I guessed not! Mr. 
Kittle could sit and whistle for a while. 
I’m willing and kind, but some things are 
impossible. 

Still, who was I to butt in? Kitty might 
find out, and then wouldn’t I get the 
dickens, though? 

In a black rage I took the reply back to 
Mr. Kittle. He gave me another quarter 
—the conceited fool! If he hadn’t been 
tickled to death, he never would have been 
that generous. 

I decided to hang around uncle’s room 
during his visit, in case Kitty needed me; 
but at ten minutes to three Mr. Bartlett 
called me into his private office. 

“Look here, Elrod,” he said. “I’ve 
been watching you lately, and you seem to 
have a natural talent for the hotel busi- 
ness. I’m getting old, and I want to get 
out of it— it’s too fast for me. How’d you 
like to be the next manager?” 

Manager! That didn’t sound so bad. 
Wouldn’t that be a surprise for uncle, 
though? It would show him I amounted 
to something; and Kitty—why, it ought to 
make her proud of me. 

From bell-boy to manager in less than a 
month! That was. going some. Kitty 
could marry me then without hurting her 
social position, and uncle could fly to Hal- 
ifax. It ought to decide the whole thing 
one way or the other, and it was time it 
was decided. 

“One thing the owners insist on,” con- 
tinued Mr. Bartlett, “is that if they give 
you this opportunity, you’ll stick. They’re 
afraid that if this uncle of yours relents, 
and gives you your allowance, you’ll chuck 
the job after they’ve taken all the trouble 
to break you in. You’ve got to give your 
word that you are serious, and will do your 
best, no matter what happens. They'll 
start you at two hundred and fifty dollars 
a month, and your pick of suites, and of 
course all your hotel-bills free. I’ll stay on 
here for a month or so and teach you the 
game.” 


’ 
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“Am I still to get my commission on 
new clients that I get myself?” I asked. 
I did this out of habit—the bell-boy 
habit. I’d already made up my mind what 
I’d do. I'd accept. Uncle could go dig a 
hole and bury his money! 
Mr. Bartlett laughed. 
“Yes, I took that up with the owners; 
I expected you’d ask it. They will even 
grant you that, provided you 
really mean business.” 
“T’ll do it!” I shouted. 
I reached over and grasped 
Mr. Bartlett’s ready hand; 
then I hurried out of the office 
and up to the seventh floor. It 
was ten minutes past three. I 
must tell Kitty immediately. I 
hoped that long-legged black 
scoundrel hadn’t arrived; 
but even if he was there, 
I’d interrupt. This was 
important. 
Outside of Kitty’s door, 
with my hand ready to 
knock, I stopped. The 
transom was open, and I 


could distinctly hear the 
conversation that was be- 
ing carried on inside. 

“T love - you, I 


love 
you! Oh, how I love 
you!” 

The voice was loud and 
clear, and undoubtedly 
masculine. It was. fol- 
lowed by a half - laugh 
and half-sob—a delicious 
sound that could have 
been made by no one but 
Kitty. 

It was too much for 
me. Cold with horror, I 
stooped and put my eye 
to the keyhole. Through 
the small opening I be- 
held Kitty in the arms of 
Mr. Kittle! 

I gasped; but at that 
moment I felt a severe 
kick, which had the effect 
of suddenly straightening 
me. I looked around, and 
there stood uncle. 

“What do you mean, 
you young rascal, peeking 
into a lady’s room?” he 
said. “ You ought to be 


IT WAS TOO MUCH FOR UNCLE. 
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ashamed of yourself! Why, if it isn’t 
Harry! Excuse me, Harry, you bell-boys 
all look so much alike I thought it was 
some one else. Great Scott, man, what’s 
the matter with you? You look as if you’d 
just pulled your face out of a bucket of 
whitewash.” 

“ Uncle,” I said, forgetting in the stress 
of the moment the indignity he had done 


HIS EYE SOUGHT THE KEYHOLE, 


EVEN AS MINE HAD 
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me, and craving any one’s sympathy, even 
his, “ look through that keyhole. Kitty is 
untrue to me!” 

“ Untrue to you? You don’t mean it! 
Well, well! That’s too bad; but it isn’t 
right to peek at her, 

Harry. I wouldn’t 
do that.” 

Then over the 
transom came a rep- 
etition of the impas- 
sioned words that 
had attracted my 
attention. 

It was too 
much for 


uncle. His eye sought 
the keyhole, even as mine 
had; and as I did not have 
the temerity to interrupt him, he held the 
pose. And he laughed! Long and loud he 
laughed. The hard-hearted old hypocrite! 
He laughed at my misfortune. 

Of course, if it pained me, it would amuse 
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him. I hated him. Should I kick him? 
The temptation was very strong. 

And then the door suddenly opened—in- 
ward, luckily for uncle, or otherwise it 
would have hit him in the face. As it was, 

his position was most 
compromising. 

“What goes on here?” 
demanded Kitty’s accept- 
ed suitor. “ Do you think 
this is a free show? You 


a 
| 
; » IT’S NOT MUCH FUN TO 
KNOW THAT THE GIRL 


. » ’ YOU HOPE TO MARRY 
yA E SPENDS PART OF HER 
, TIME IN THE ARMS OF 


~ 


ANOTHER MAN 


eh 


bald-headed old reprobate, you look old 
enough to know better. I’ve a good mind 
to punch you on the nose!” 

Uncle had stopped laughing, and was 
looking somewhat embarrassed. He tried 
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to stammer something, but couldn’t seem 
to make up his mind just what he was try- 
ing to say. 

Kitty came to the rescue. 

“ Why, it’s Mr. Elrod!” she said. “ Let 
him alone, Dick. If you want to see, Mr. 
Elrod, come right in. We are having a re- 
hearsal of our new play. Meet Mr. Kittle, 
the new leading man.” 

So that was it—a rehearsal of a new 
play! Of course! There stood Mr. Has- 
kell, the press-agent, and a theatrical di- 
rector. It was all make-believe. I could 
have shouted with relief at finding that I 
had made a fool of myself. 

“ A thousand pardons,” said uncle. “I 
was merely investigating in behalf of my 
nephew. I—er—he—” 

I did not wait to hear more. As the 
manager had frequently warned me, I must 
not forget my position. This was not the 
time to disclose my identity to the domi- 
neering Mr. Kittle. I fled. 

But, play or no play, it’s not much fun 
to know the girl you hope to marry spends 
part of her time in the arms of another 
man. It was time this thing stopped— 
high time. I would stop it. 


VII 


My plan was only half formed when I 
persuaded the telephone-girl to call Kitty 
and say her presence was demanded imme- 
diately in the hotel parior by a sick aunt. 
Then an inspiration came to me, and I 
bribed myself into the possession of an ele- 


vator. I shot up to a position of safety 
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between the seventh and eighth floors, and 
waited. 

Soon the bell on the seventh floor rang, 
and I dropped down. It was a fat lady 
and a small child. I could have cried. 
Instead, I inquired if they were going down, 
which they were, so I went up. 

Again I waited. Again came the signal, 
and again I dropped. The fat lady and 
child had gone, thank goodness, and there, 
alone, stood Kitty! 

She was in the elevator and I had shut 
the door before she recognized me. Mid- 
way between the fifth and fourth floors I 
stopped. 

“ Kitty,” I blurted, “ I’m to be manager 
of the Mallet. We get a suite and board 
free, and plenty to live on. Will you 
marry me?” 

No “I love you, I love you!” gush here. 
I was giving her plain facts. Nor did 
Kitty throw herself into my arms with that 
half-laugh, half-sob gurgle. This was se- 
rious business. 

“ Sure I will,” said Kitty. “ Uncle and 
I arranged all that before he bought the 
hotel.” 

“Bought the hotel!” I 
“What did he do that for?” 

“So you could be manager and marry 
me,” said Kitty. 

Of course I kissed her then; but even 
while I was doing it I was thinking what a 
good old scout uncle was, after all. And 
we forgot all about that sick aunt till some 
one shouted up from below to know if the 
elevator had broken down. 


exclaimed. 





TEARS 


Like as the awaited storm-beleaguered ships, 


Reaching the end of their most perilous quest, 


Into the haven sail with many a chest 


Teeming with gold doubloons; as the moon dips 


Her crescent whilst coquettishiy she slips 


Into the clouds’ embrace to sleep at rest— 


So have I found my peace upon your breast, 


Tasting oblivion on your soothing lips. 


Lest earth be plunged in darkness too profound, 


Since your bright eyes were dimmed by poppied sleep 


A thousand stars shine in the heavens above; 


A brooding pain about my heart is wound— 


Oh, Mona, let me weep the tears of love, 


For I am young—and it is good to weep! 


Paul Tanaquil 
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N looking back 
on a noteworthy 
theatrical year 

the reviewer’s out- 
standing impression is the fine prosperity 
that waited upon drama of serious trend. 
“Abraham Lincoln,” “ Richard III,” 
“ Jane Clegg,” “ Déclassée,” “ Beyond the 
Horizon,” “ Smilin’ Through ’”—all these, 
calling for real thought on the part of those 
who witnessed them, have kept their box- 
offices busy. 

As to Shakespeare, not only did “ Rich- 
ard III” bring John Barrymore into his 
realm with high honor, but the Sothern- 
Marlowe return to the fold has been hailed 
with enthusiastic approval. “ Twelfth 
Night,” “The Shrew,” and “ Hamlet ” 


were in the repertoire with which they 
opened at the Shubert in New York on Oc- 
tober 6, playing for four weeks to packed 


“THE GOLD DIGGERS,” ONE OF THE TWO BIG BELASCO SUCCESSES 


OF THE SEASON 


From her latest photograph by Moffett, Chicago 
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houses. Their tour 
through the country 
was equally success- 
ful, and they re- 
turned for another month on Broadway in 
the spring. From all of which I deduce that 
our theater is in a gratifyingly healthy con- 
dition. Even increased prices for seats 
have not kept people away from the best 
things offered. 

As to native pride of authorship, of the 
half-dozen listed in the above long-run cat- 
alogue, three were American-made and 
three English. 

Chicago’s record is wholly American, 
the long-distance stakes going to “ Wel- 
come Stranger,” a comedy by Aaron Hoff- 
man, which has been running at the Grand 
Opera House since Christmas, but which 
New York has not yet seen. A close second 
was the bedroom farce, ‘“ Up in Mabel’s 
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Raopm,” at the Woods, 
with a score of twenty 
weeks. Two Chicago of- 
ferings overturned 
Broadway’s adverse ver- 
dicts—Grace George in 
“The Ruined Lady,” 
and the musical show, 
“ Rose of China.” 

So far as Boston is 
concerned, the big noise 
at the Hub would ap- 
pear to have been made 
by “ 39 East,” “ Honey 
Girl ”’ — a musical ver- 
sion of “ Checkers ”’— 
and “ Bab,” a dramati- 
zation of the Mary 
Roberts Rinehart sto- 
ries, with those two 
clever young people, 
Helen Hayes and Tom 
Powers. 

In London comedy 
dominated, though by 
no means. exclusively. 
“ Abraham Lincoln” 
finished its year’s run in 
February, and on May 
1 “The Maid of the 
Mountains,” which 
fared so sadly here, was 
sung for the thirteen 
hundred and fifty-sec- 
ond and last time at 
Daly’s. At His Majes- 
ty’s, “Chu Chin Chow” 
continued for its fourth 
season of consecutive 
playing. A strong can- 
didate for the British 
record of the present 
year would appear to be 
“Who’s Hooper?” at 
the Adelphi, where on 
September 13 it fol- 
lowed “ The Boy,” mu- 
sicalized from Pinero’s 
“The Magistrate.”” The 
new piece is founded on 
the same writer’s other 
farce, “In Chancery,” 
and Fred Thompson, 
who did the job, seems 

— ‘ to have struck a gold- 

RENA PARKER, WHO WAS JULIE IN “APPLE BLOSSOMS,” THE mine in arranging tunes 
KREISLER-JACOBI OPERETTA for the comedies of En- 

hotograph by Abbe, New York gland’s leading drama- 
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ROBERT KELLY AND RICHARD BENNETT IN A SCENE FROM THE NEW AMERICAN TRAGEDY, 
“BEYOND THE HORIZON ' 


From a photograth 6 
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LOWELL SHERMAN AND MARJORIE RAMBEAU IN THE OPENING SCENE OF CHANNING POLLOCK’S 


MELODRAMA, “ THE 


SIGN ON THE DOOR’ 


From a photograph by White, New York 


tist. That sterling comedy player, Cyril 
Maude, was lucky enough to make a strike 
with “ Lord Richard in the Pantry,” which 
will doubtless keep him playing in the West 
End for some months to come; while an- 
other hit in the lighter line was achieved 
by Ian Hay’s “ Tillie of Bloomsbury.” A 
dramatization of that curious book, “ The 
Young Visiters,”. was compelled to give 
four matinées a week, presumably for the 
benefit. of juvenile audiences. 

In Shakespeare there were revivals of 
“The Merchant of Venice,” ‘“ Hamlet,” 
with Martin Harvey, “ As You Like It,” 
and “ Julius Cesar.” Tolstoy’s “ Repara- 
tion,” which we saw John Barrymore play 
in New York as “ Redemption,” ran at the 
St. James’s from September 26 until Jan- 
uary 3, with Henry Ainley in the Barry- 
more part. 

As to American plays in London, 
there was the usual flood of them, with 


“ Three Wise Fools” among the big win- 
ners. Gertrude Elliott in ‘Come Out of 
the Kitchen” followed “The Crimson 
Alibi” at the Strand, and all sorts of good 
things were said about Edith Day and 
“Trene”’ when the latter opened at the 
Empire in early April. Another musical 
play from this side, “ Kissing Time,” 
known here as “ The Girl Behind the Gun,” 
rolled up more than three hundred per- 
formances at London’s Winter Garden. 
To return to New York and a more de- 
tailed consideration of the season here, I 
must begin my review by recording that 
for the first time two plays continued on 
from the previous theatrical year and ran 
straight through the new one, with the end 
of their Broadway careers not yet in sight. 
By an odd coincidence, they occupy the- 
aters on the same block, almost next door 
to each other—Frank Bacon in “ Light- 


nin’,” which started in August, 1918, at the 
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Gaiety, and “ East is West,” with Fay 
Bainter, which began at Christmas of the 
same year at the Astor. 

The first production of the 1919-1920 
theatrical year was announced by William 
A. Brady, and broke all records for early 
arrival, taking place on Saturday night, 
June 28, at the Playhouse. The offering 
was a melodrama revolving about a murder 
mystery, written by Owen Davis, and called 
“At 9.45.” Personally I did not care 
much for it, but the piece was fairly well 
received, the cast was not particularly ex- 
pensive, and it remained in town until No- 
vember before starting on tour. 

The Forty-Fourth Street Theater fell 
next in line with a frank imitation of the 
Winter Garden “‘ Passing Shows ” and the 
Ziegfeld Follies, yclept ““ The Shubert Gai- 
eties of 1919,” with Ed Wynn as chief fun- 
provider. Beginning on July 7, it might 
have got away with more patronage had it 
not been badly hit by the actors’ strike, 
which broke out just a month later, and 
from which the piece never fully recovered 
before taking to the road. Another revue, 


opening the next week, was more fortunate, 
as the Greenwich Village Theater seemed 


to be out of the strikers’ zone, so “‘ Green- 
wich Village Follics,” by Philip Bartholo- 
mae and John Murray Anderson, after 
playing to big business in the village for 
several weeks, moved up to the Nora Bayes 
Theater, where it remained until the end 
of January. 

The new season’s first comedy, “ The 
Five Million,” by Guy Bolton and Frank 
Mandel, turned up at the Lyric on July 8. 
Although acted with much sprightliness by 
such clever folk as Ralph Morgan, Percy 
Helton, Charles Abbe, Robert McWade, 
and the late William E. Meehan, it some- 
how failed to strike the popular chord with 
its post-war story, and was retired not long 
after it left Broadway—which it did on 
October 25. 

Another mystery drama reached town on 
July 17—‘‘ The Crimson Alibi,” at the 
Broadhurst, dramatized by George Broad- 
hurst from the novel by Octavus Roy Co- 
hen. Harrison Hunter, William H. Thomp- 
son, and Thais Lawton were among those 
who took part, and the piece ran in New 
York until two days after Christmas, when 
it was taken to London. 

Yet another melodrama—this time sheer 
novelty—arrived at the Republic on July 
28. “A Voice in the Dark,” by a new- 
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comer, Ralph E. Dyar, played to fair au- 
diences until mid December, Olive Wynd- 
ham, Arleen Hackett, Anne Sutherland, 
and William B. Mack all doing well. 

The actors’ strike began early in August 
and lasted until after Labor Day, cutting 
down the premiéres for that usually busy 
period almost to nil. One of the few was 
Holbrook Blinn in “ The Challenge,” a so- 
ciological drama of after-war happenings 
by Eugene Walter, which should have had 
more success than it achieved at the Sel- 
wyn, where it lasted only until October 25. 
In fact, the only August opening to con- 
tinue through until the middle of May was 
that of the Hippodrome — with “ Happy 
Days,” which started on the 23rd of the 
month, and proved to be the most profit- 
able in the entire Hippodrome series. 

Very disappointing was “ Up from No- 
where,” by Booth Tarkington and Harry 
Leon Wilson, which, with Norman Trevor 
in the lead, lighted up the Comedy on Sep- 
tember 8 and kept it aglow only until Oc- 
tober 11. On the following night, however, 
a happy contrast was afforded in the recep- 
tion of the wide-awake farce “ Nightie 
Night,” the initial effort of Martha M. 
Stanley and Adelaide Matthews as play- 
wrights and of Adolph Klauber as man- 
ager. Greeted cordially by the critics, it 
remained at the Princess until January 17. 
Only a month, on the other. hand, marked 
Grace George’s career at the Vanderbilt in 
“‘ She Would and She Did,” a light comedy 
by Mark Reed, another newcomer to the 
ranks of the dramatists. 

Mid September brought Cosmo Hamil- 
ton’s “Scandal” to the | Thirty-Ninth 
Street Theater, starring Charles Cherry 
and Francine Larrimore in an unsavory sex 
story, which unhappily duplicated the sen- 
sation it had achieved in London and Chi- 
cago, and remained the season through. 
At the Longacre a wholesome stayer for 
the same period was “ Adam and Eva,” a 
comedy of American home life by Guy 
Bolton and George Middleton, with Ruth 
Shepley, Otto Kruger, and Ferdinand Gott- 
schalk happily cast. 

The night of Saturday, September 20, 
brought the sensational hit of the autumn 
in Booth Tarkington’s four-act comedy, 
“ Clarence,” which, with Alfred Lunt scor- 
ing big in the name-part and Glenn Hun- 
ter a close second in popularity, kept the 
Hudson from needing a new attraction for 
the entire theatrical year. 




















ETHEL BARRYMORE, WHO STARRED IN “D .ASSEE,'’ ONE OF THE SEASON'S SERIOUS PLAYS 
THAT SCORED A SUCCESS 


From her latest photograph by Ageda, New York 
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VIOLA HARPER, GLENN HUNTER, AND ELSIE MACKAYE IN BOOTH TARKINGTON’'S CORKING 


COMEDY HIT, 


** CLARENCE 


From a photograth by White, New York 


Of two musical offerings that came in at 
this time, each lasting only about two 
months on Broadway, the more attractive, 
to my notion, was “ See-Saw,” but “ Roly- 
Boly Eyes” appeared to please a larger 
number of theatergoers, possibly owing to 
the efforts of Eddie Leonard, the “ prince 
of minstrels.” 

Yet another echo of the war was “ Ci- 


vilian Clothes,” a comedy by Thompson 
Buchanan, which held the stage of the Mo- 
rosco from the end of September until the 
middle of January, with Thurston Hall and 
Alma Tell heading a generally competent 
cast. Another comedy presented at the 
Henry Miller on the same evening was 
George Scarborough’s ‘“ Moonlight and 
Honeysuckle,” starring Ruth Chatterton, 
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and introducing the always enjoyable Lu- 
cille Watson and a clever new leading man 
in the person of James Rennie. It remained 
in New York for nearly three months. 
Belasco’s initial offering was Ina Claire 
in a comedy of chorus-girl life by Avery 
Hopwood, called “The Gold Diggers.” 
With a specially selected cast, which in- 
cluded Bruce McRae, H. Reeves-Smith, 
Frederick Truesdell, and Jobyna Howland, 
this has crowded the Lyceum steadily since 


GLADiS MILLER, BOBBIE WATSON, AND EVA PUCK IN TUNEFUL 


late September, with the prospect of a sum- 
mer run if the players are willing. 

I can much more readily understand the 
hit of Mr. Hopwood’s comedy than that of 
“The Storm,” a melodrama by Langdon 
McCormick, presented at the Forty-Eighth 
Street two nights later, and still the 
bill there. The piece was rescued by 
George Broadhurst from the limbo of past 
failures, and has won out on the strength 
of ingenious forest-fire and tempest effects. 


“ IRENE” 


From a photograph by White, New York 
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The first of the season’s bedroom farces 
arrived at the home of them—the Eltinge 
—on October 6, in the shape of “ The Girl 
in the Limousine,” by Wilson Collison and 
Avery Hopwood. With Doris Kenyon and 
John Cumberland chiefly concerned, it 
stayed until the end of January. The real 
event of this busy theatrical week, how- 
ever, was Ethel Barrymore’s début at the 
Empire in “ Déclassée,” a play by Zoé 
Akins with a tragic ending. A really worth- 
while drama by a comparatively new au- 
thor, it was acted with superb ability by 
this woman of so much inherited talent, 
and ran until the middle of May. 

The second of the season’s imported 
plays—‘“ Scandal ” being the first—arrived 
on October 8 at the Booth—‘‘ Too Many 
Husbands,” by W. Somerset Maugham, yet 
another outgrowth of a war entanglement. 
With the two English players, Lawrence 
Grossmith and Kenneth Douglas, as the 
husbands, this comedy remained on view 
until just after New Year’s. 

A delightful variation from the persistent 
“ girl and music ” show was introduced by 
Charles Dillingham on October 7 at the 
Globe, where he presented “ Apple Blos- 
soms,” an operetta with a libretto after the 
French by William Le Baron, and with 
music by Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, and 
Victor Jacobi. In the cast were such ca- 
pable artists as Wilda Bennett, John 
Charles Thomas, Percival Knight, and Roy 
Atwell, the scenery came from Urban, and 
the enthusiasm was furnished by a succes- 
sion of crowded houses that kept the piece 
on view until the beginning of May. 

A week later the Society of American 
Singers inaugurated its second season of 
light opera at the Park Theater with 
“ Boccaccio,” which was followed by a 
new revival each week, including the ever- 
popular “ Mikado ” and others of the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan pieces. Among these 
were the seldom-heard “ Yeomen of the 
Guard” and “ Ruddigore ”—which latter 
proved a far more potent attraction than 
on its original performance, and knocked 
the Park Theater repertory idea to smith- 
ereens through scoring a run of more than 
a hundred nights, carrying the piece far 
into the spring. 

Another association of players, the The- 
ater Guild, began its second season at the 
Garrick, its first offering being John Mase- 
field’s Japanese drama, “ The Faithful.” 
Next came James K. Hackett in “ The 
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Rise of Silas Lapham,” Lillian Sabine’s 
dramatization of the famous novel by How- 
ells, which was withdrawn early in Jan- 
uary, and later taken on tour by Hackett 
himself. Tolstoy’s “ Power of Darkness ” 
occupied the attention of the Guild until 
late February, when they reverted once 
more to St. John Ervine, author of their 
previous year’s big card, “ John Fergu- 
son,” and found a worthy successor in his 
“ Jane Clegg.” Perfectly acted by Mar- 
garet Wycherley, Dudley Digges, Helen 
Westley, and Henry Travers, this vivid 
portrayal of English middle-class life 
promises to run until warm weather. 

Barney Bernard in “ His Honor, Abe 
Potash,” arrived at the Bijou in mid Oc- 
tober. I understand that when this comedy 
by Montague Glass and Jules Eckert Good- 
man was first written, the authors did not 
intend it as a successor to their famous 
Potash and Perlmutter series, but A. H. 
Woods insisted that it cou'd easily be made 
such. The result was a fresh triumph for 
Mr. Bernard, ably assisted by Mathilde 
Cottrelly, who again appears as Rosie, and 
the piece entertained large numbers of New 
Yorkers for six months. 

A matter of some wonderment, even to 
those intimately concerned, was the almost 
equally lengthy career at the Casino of 
“The Little Whopper,” a musical comedy 
with score by Rudolf Friml and book by 
Otto Harbach, based on a story already 
used in pictures—‘‘ George Washington, 
Jr.” Vivienne Segal sang the name-part, 
with Harry C. Browne and W. J. Ferguson 
prominent in her support. 

“On the Hiring Line,” a satirical comedy 
of the servant famine, by Harvey O’Hig- 
gins and Harriet Ford, had a somewhat un- 
usual history. Produced at the Criterion 
on October 20, with Laura Hope Crews and 
Cyril Scott in the lead, it failed to start a 
run on the box-office, and was retired by 
the end of November—to be put out later 
after a revision that made it into a starring 
vehicle for May Irwin, with whom it con- 
tinued playing on tour. 

Instead of turning up in June, as had 
been the custom, “ The Passing Show of 
1919” did not materialize at the Winter 
Garden until the 23rd of October. Blanche 
Ring and Charles Winninger headed the 
cast, plays burlesqued were “ The Jest,” 
“ East is West,” and “ Roads of Destiny,” 
and the run extended into May. 
Regretfully brief was the career of Wil- 
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LILY CAHILL AND LEO DITRICHSTEIN IN A SCENE FROM “THE PURPLE MASK,” A COSTUME 
DRAMA ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH BY MATHESON LANG 


From a photograth by White,"New York 
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ton Lackaye in “ Palmy Days,” a play 
which perhaps attempted too much in mix- 
ing actor life with melodramatic happen- 
ings on the old frontier. The same evening 
—October 27—brought a strong winner to 
the Selwyn in “ Buddies,” a comedy by 
George V. Hobart, with music by B. C. 
Hilliam. Donald Brian, Peggy Wood, and 
Roland Young—the last-named succeeded 
later on by Ralph Morgan—were starred 
in certain after-the-war happenings in 
France of such quiet nature and such care- 
ful treatment that the success of the ven- 
ture reflects credit on the public’s taste. 
The piece is still in the bills as I write. 

The season offered a more prolific sup- 
* ply of musical shows than ever lined up on 
Broadway before. Some fell early by the 
wayside, and, together with dramas that 
failed to make any particular dent in the 
record, have been omitted from mention in 
this review; but “ The Little Blue Devil,” 
a musical version of Clyde Fitch’s “ Blue 
Mouse,” attracted patronage at the Cen- 
tral for a couple of months, with Lillian 
Lorraine and Bernard Granville to stir 
things up. 

November’s second week brought “ The 
Magic Melody” and “ Wedding Bells.” 
The former was a romantic musical play 
by F. A. Kummer and Sigmund Romberg, 
of very ordinary merit, but with sufficient 
drawing-power to play well into March. 
The other was a delightful comedy by 
Salisbury Field capitally acted by Wallace 
Eddinger and Margaret Lawrence at the 
Harris, where it remained until early April. 

On November 18 a dark horse installed 
itself quietly at the Vanderbilt Theater 
under the modest title of “‘ Irene,” and next 
morning the critics acclaimed one of the 


best musical comedies heard in many 
moons. Its score was by Harry Tierney, 
its book by James Montgomery, from 


whose other hit, ““ Going Up,” came Edith 
Day to win out once more. There is every 
prospect that the piece will stay the sum- 
mer through, with Adele Rowland in the 
name-part, while Miss Day sings the rdle 
in London. 

The following evening witnessed another 
hit—this time at the Belasco, where Le- 
nore Ulric achieved stardom in “ The Son- 
Daughter,” a play of New York’s China- 
town, by George Scarborough and Mr. Be- 
lasco. Decked out with the manager’s 
careful attention to details and with Miss 
Ulric’s fine work, supplemented by efficient 
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support from Edmond Lowe, Albert Brun- 
ing, and Harry Mestayer, this very serious 
drama, steeped in the Oriental atmosphere 
that just now appears to be so popular, at- 
tracted big audiences, who have not yet 
tired of booking seats. 

Thanksgiving week found Billie Burke 
back from the screen in an English play 
by Somerset Maugham—* Cesar’s Wife.” 
The star did some charming work, and she 
headed a really wonderful cast, numbering 
Norman Trevor, Ernest Glendinning, Hil- 
da Spong, and Margaret Dale. Mr. Zieg- 
feld provided a handsome outfitting by 
Urban, and the play ran at the Liberty 
until February. 

A show without a name arrived at the 
George M. Cohan on December 1, and 
played for six weeks to the satisfaction of 
the large audiences that flocked to see it, 
subsequently moving on Boston and Chi- 
cago with even bigger results. This was 
Elsie Janis and “her gang” of soldiers 
in a “ bomb-proof revue ” devised by Miss 
Janis herself. The gang, recruited mostly 
from overseas men, were not bad actors— 
especially one Charles Lawrence, who may 
be heard from later in the comedy field. 
Miss Janis worked indefatigably, and well 
deserved the success she achieved in her 
unique offering. 

Laurette Taylor was another star who 
was welcomed back to Broadway at this 
time, after a season’s absence. As usual, 
her vehicle was supplied by her husband, 
J. Hartley Manners, and while “One Night 
in Rome ” proved to be rather a shambling 
structure as a whole, a great deal of it held 
the interest tense, and it kept this favorite 
actress in town for three months. 

An enjoyable farce arrived at the 
Comedy on December’s third evening— 
“My Lady Friends,” by Emil Nyitray 
and Frank Mandel, featuring Clifton 
Crawford, and introducing to favorable 
notice an exceptionally attractive player 
of “ flapper” réles in the person of June 
Walker. The piece was still running in 
mid May. 

Curiosity artfully awakened by clever 
press-work kept the Parisian spectacle 
“ Aphrodite ” on view at the Century for 
four months, and incidentally discovered 
the fact that Dorothy Dalton, of the films, 
is no mean actress as well. Almost as long 
a metropolitan career fell to Messager’s ro- 
mantic opera, “ M. Beaucaire,”’ which fol- 
lowed the Ziegfeld Follies at the New Am- 
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HENRY MILLER AND BLANCHE BATES IN THE FIRST ACT OF JAMES FORBES’S CLEVER PLAY, 
“THE FAMOUS MRS. FAIR” 


From a photograth by Apeda, 1 
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JANE COWL AND HENRY STEPHENSON IN A SCENE FROM “ SMILIN’ THROUGH,’ THE DRAMA 
THAT REACHES OUT BEYOND THE GATES OF DEATH 


From a photograph by White, New York 
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sterdam on December 11. The company 
was almost wholly English, with the ex- 
ception of Beaucaire, admirably sung by 
the American barytone, Marion Green. 
The honors in this production all fell to the 
men, John Clarke scoring heavily in a 
tenor part, and Lennox Pawle for his 
comedy. 

Mid December brought to the Cort a 
play that is likely to remain there for an- 
other year—John Drinkwater’s “ Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” produced by William Har- 
ris, Jr. Mr. Harris and Lester Lonergan 
selected the cast with rare judgment, as is 
proven by the fact that while none of those 
chosen was a player of wide repute, yet all 
proved wondrously adept in their parts. 
Outstanding in the list is the Lincoln of 
Frank McGlynn, an impersonation that not 
only shows the appearance and acts of the 
nation’s hero, but mirrors even the thoughts 
and impulses that possessed him. I am 
glad to be able to chronicle unstinted pub- 
lic approval for so worthy a presentation. 

In sad contrast was another offering of 
the same week—Richard Bennett in an- 
other of those mystery murder melodramas 
—‘ For the Defense,” written by Elmer 
L. Rice (mé Reizenstein), but a far cry 
indeed from the same author’s “ On Trial.” 
Two months marked the period of its 
sojourn. 

Channing Pollock’s melodrama, “ The 
Sign on the Door,” started its career at the 
Republic just before Christmas, with three 
players featured—Mary Ryan, Lowell 
Sherman, and Lee Baker. Late in the win- 
ter, when Miss Ryan was compelled to 
leave the cast in order to fulfil a picture 
engagement, Marjorie Rambeau took her 
place, and carried the play along with fresh 
impetus toward summer-time. 

On the same night, at the Henry Miller, 
yet another of the season’s many post-war 
dramas bid for favor. This was James 
Forbes’s first serious play, “ The Famous 
Mrs. Fair,” starring Henry Miller and 
Blanche Bates, with Margalo Gillmore 
achieving pronounced success in a young 
girl’s réle. The piece caught on at once, 
and promises to link December with June 
in its run. 

The first of the two Victor Herbert mu- 
sical plays to reach Broadway—“ Angel 
Face,” with book by Harry B. Smith— 
stayed at the Knickerbocker for six weeks. 
Jane Cowl’s new vehicle, “ Smilin’ 


Through,” a fantasy on spiritualism by a 
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new writer, Allan Langdon Martin, reached 
the Broadhurst on the penultimate day of 
the year, and somewhat confounded the 
critics by refusing to leave until the third 
week in May, so popular did it become 
with the public. 

January 5 to May 1 covered the run of 
two plays produced as the initial New 
Year offerings. These were Leo Ditrich- 
stein in “ The Purple Mask,” adapted from 
a French source by Matheson Lang, a cos- 
tume melodrama of potent popular appeal 
at the Booth, and “The Acquittal,” a 
clever detective play by Rita Weiman, at 
the Cohan and Harris, with good work in 
its presentation by Chrystal Herne, Wil- 
liam Harrigan, and Edward H. Robins. 

* Nance O’Neil, after a long absence, ap- 
peared behind New York footlights again 
in “ The Passion Flower,” a rather scrag- 
gly tragedy from the Spanish of Jacinto 
Benavente. She found a sufficient public 
to carry the piece from mid January to the 
middle of May. 

A clever Harvard prize play by Rachel 
Barton Butler—‘“ Mama’s Affair ” — pro- 
duced on January 19 by Oliver Morosco, 
with a capital cast including Effie Shan- 
non, Robert Edeson, Katherine Kaelred, 
and Amelia Bingham, was received with 
enthusiasm by the critics and enjoyed by 
those who went to see it, but closed its 
Broadway career on April 10, taking to the 
Subway Circuit before proceeding on tour. 

That even a “girl and music” show 
may be helped by having an idea behind 
it was proved by the immediate hit of “ As 
You Were,” which came to the Central 
Theater in the last days of January and 
promises to be still there in July. Reach- 
ing the American stage from a French suc- 
cess via London, this fantastic revue of a 
backward progression was immensely 
helped by the two stars who headed an 
efficient cast—-Sam Bernard and Irene 
Bordoni. 

Another winner from a French source to 
drop anchor in this port for an indefinite 
stay a few evenings later was “ The Night 
Boat,” with a libretto by Anne Caldwell, 
with music by that master of tuneful lilts, 
Jerome Kern, and with a Dillingham- 
picked cast of favorites—of whom space 
permits me to mention only Ada Lewis, 
Louise Groody, John E. Hazzard, Hal 
Skelly, and Ernest Torrence. 

Beginning with a series of special mati- 
nées in early February at the Morosco, 
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From a photegrath by 


John D. Williams presented Richard Ben- 
nett and a fine cast in Eugene G. O’Neill’s 
new American tragedy, “ Beyond the Ho- 
rizon.” The piece met with so fine a recep- 
tion that in due course it was transferred 


for evening performances to the Little 
Theater, where it still remains. Its suc- 
cess is a notable tribute to the intelligent 
discrimination of metropolitan theater- 
goers—who, on the other hand, did not de- 


MITCHELL HARRIS, AND CLARA MOORES 
COD COMEDY 


AS THEY APPEAR IN “ SHAVINGS, 


Nez 


mand that Florence Moore should have her 
‘“ Breakfast in Bed ” for more than eleven 
weeks at the Eltinge. Victor Herbert’s 
second offering of the season, ‘“‘ My Golden 
Girl,” hitched to an exceedingly dull book 
by Frederick Arnold Kummer, surprised 
me very much by lasting three months. 
Two old-time male stars, both graduates 
from the Augustin Daly stock, essayed new 
vehicles during the season, neither with 
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very flattering results—Otis Skinner in 
“ Pietro,” by his wife and Jules Eckert 
Goodman, and John Drew in “ The Cat- 
Bird,” by Rupert Hughes. Neither lasted 
in town more than a month. Walter 
Hampden fared worse than this, getting 
only two weeks out of “ George Washing- 
ton,” an ambitious historical affair by 
Percy Mackaye. 

Critics derided but playgoers applauded 
“ The Wonderful Thing,” a drama by Mrs. 
Lillian Trimble Bradley, founded on a 
story by Forrest Halsey, which gave 
Jeanne Eagels a splendid opportunity in 
what was called a French Peg o’ My Heart 
role. Starting on February 17, it played 
until the middle of May. 

“ Shavings,” the Cape Cod comedy 
made by Pauline Phelps and Marion Short 
from a Joseph Lincoln story, brought 
Harry Beresford into high favor, he being 
the third actor within a couple of seasons 
to make a sensation on Broadway after 
reaching middle age. The first was Frank 
Bacon, the second Frank McGlynn. 
“‘ Shavings ” has reached its fourth month 
at the Knickerbocker. 

A serious play from the French of Eu- 
gene Brieux, called in the original “La 
Robe Rouge,” and known here as “ The 
Letter of the Law,” kept Lionel Barry- 
more in town from Washington’s Birthday 
until the 8th of May. While not equaling 
the opportunities given by “ The Copper- 
head” and “ The Jest,” the part of the 
ambitious French lawyer, with its contrast- 
ing lights and shadows, was of the sort to 
tempt an actor to display his versatility. 

A run covering the same period at the 
Morosco, but accompanied — unhappily, 
for art’s sake—by a busier box-office, was 
meted out to Arnold Bennett’s “ Sacred 
and Profane Love.” This mediocre piece 
would undoubtedly have been retained 
longer in town had not Elsie Ferguson’s 
health compelled her to take a long rest be- 
fore starting on next season’s tour. 

The first evening of March found Wil- 
liam Collier at the George M. Cohan in 
“The Hottentot,” a racing farce by him- 
self and Victor Mapes, coauthor of “ The 
Boomerang,” which seems likely to remain 
there until William Rock arrives, early in 
July. On the following night yet another of 
the multitudinous musical pieces—remem- 
ber that I have omitted mention of the less 
prosperous ones—turned up at the Forty- 
Fourth Street Theater, starring the smiling 
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Chicago favorite, Cecil Lean, with his new 
partner, Cleo Mayfield, featured, in “ Look 
Who’s Here.” The character of the piece, 
which had a book by Frank Mandel and 
music by Silvio Hein, may very well be 
deduced from the title. 

A historical costume play by Philip 
Moeller, “‘ Sophie,” with Emily Stevens in 
the limelight, opened at the Greenwich Vil- 
lage on the 3rd of March. With an excellent 
supporting cast, including O. P. Heggie, it 
drew patronage until the second week of 
May. 

The season’s high-water mark of interest 
was reached on March 6, when Arthur 
Hopkins presented John Barrymore at the 
Plymouth Theater in Shakespeare’s “ Rich- 
ard III.” Scenes from “ Henry VI.” were 
introduced into the production in such se- 
quence as to give the star a chance for the 
widest scope in impersonation—of which 
young Barrymore availed himself with the 
highest satisfaction to his audiences, but 
with such a strain upon his physical pow- 
ers that the engagement was suddenly 
closed on April 1. He had been playing in 
“The Jest” while rehearsing for “ Rich- 
ard,” and had overrated his strength, thus 
cutting short a run which promised to be 
record-breaking in the annals of Shake- 
spearian drama. 

Broadway put another feather in its cap 
by turning the cold shoulder to Theda 
Bara, introduced to the speaking stage in 
a fearsome affair called “‘ The Blue Flame,” 
which could not get more than six weeks’ 
attention at the Shubert. It departed, un- 
lamented, to the Subway Circuit, and 
thence to the road, where it will undoubt- 
edly gather in much coin. 

It is also a compliment to Manhattan’s 
discrimination that it decided to like John 
Murray Anderson’s unique and decidedly 
artistic musical offering, “ What’s in a 
Name?” which, arriving at the Maxine El- 
liott on March 22, moved later to larger 
quarters at the Lyric, where it may settle 
down for the entire summer. Whether the 
Shuberts’ notable revival of “ Florodora,” 
staged at the Century on Easter Monday, 
will continue for a like period is still unde- 
termined as I write in the early days of 
May. 

“Lassie ”—which proved to be “ Kitty 
MacKay ” set to the music of Hugo Felix 
—arriving the next night at the Nora 
Bayes, has a good chance of remaining; 
and there is already talk of transferring 
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Ed Wynn’s Carnival to the Knickerbocker 
when the annual advent of the Ziegfeld 
Follies, in June, ousts it from that never- 
closed auditorium. 

There would appear to be little doubt as 
to the staying qualities of “ Honey Girl,” 
a musical version of Henry Blossom’s fa- 
mous: racing comedy, “Checkers.” 
Matched against “ The Girl from Home ” 
—out of “ The Dictator ”—“ Honey Girl ” 
got home with the better notices of the 
two. Lynne Overman, seen in “ Come On, 
Charlie,” a year ago, is the new Checkers, 
with Edna Bates for Honey. The adapta- 
tion was made by Edward Clark, and Al- 
bert Von Tilzer contributed music of the 
catchiest description. Silvio Hein did the 
score for “ The Girl from Home,” in which 
Frank Craven figures both as chief actor 
and as the librettist. 

Hugo Riesenfeld, managing director of 
two noted Broadway picture houses, the 
Rialto and Rivoli, wrote a particularly 
tuneful score for “ Betty, Be Good,” which 
may overbalance a pathetically outmoded 
book dating back to Scribe, with its bride- 
groom striving to keep his new wife from 
contact with his discarded mistress. The 


piece has played out of town nearly all 
season, and hopes to make a summer stay 


of it at the Casino. If it does, Vivienne 
Oakland and Frank Crumit—neither in 
the lead, and both comparatively new to 
Broadway—will be largely responsible. 
Atmosphere as far apart in hue as the 
poles dominated the next two spring offer- 
ings—‘ Martinique,” a romance of the 
French West Indies, by Laurence Eyre, 
featuring Josephine Victor and Emmett 
Corrigan, at the Eltinge; and “ Not So 
Long Ago,” a romantic comedy of the early 
seventies in New York, by Arthur Rich- 
man, at the Booth. The former proved as 
old-fashioned in method as it was in period 
—1842—and called for acting of the flam- 
boyant type, which Miss Victor artfully 
contrived to soft-pedal to a gratifying ex- 
tent. “Not So Long Ago” gives those 
two clever young people, Eva Le Gallienne 
and Sidney Blackmer, a happy opportunity 
to shine in a Cinderellaish play which the 
public appears to like hugely. Miss Le 
Gallienne is the daughter of the well-known 
poet and essayist. Mr. Blackmer you 
may recall as the youth I mentioned last 
October as having made good with Henry 
Hull’s part during the summer run of “ 39 
East.” He found great favor as the son 
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in Maxine Elliott’s ill-fated venture, 
“ Trimmed in Scarlet,” and the lead in the 
present offering is his reward. 

The closing of “ Sophie,” on May 9, did 
not take Emily Stevens away from the 
Greenwich Village Theater, as she opened 
there two nights later in “ Foot-Loose,” 
Zoé Akins’s new version of the old “ For- 
get-Me-Not,” in which she again had the 
assistance of O. P. Heggie, with the addi- 
tion of Norman Trevor and Elizabeth Tre- 
vor. The critics were divided in their opin- 
ions of the play and the players, but the 
audience on the night of my attendance 
seemed to like both. 

Another contribution to the group of 
dramas dealing with unbottled spirits was 
made on May 12 at the Maxine Elliott, 
where John D. Williams presented “ All 
Souls’ Eve,” by Anne Crawford Flexner. 
Cyril Keightley and Lola Fisher were both 
featured, the latter in a dual réle requiring 
her to appear in the first act as a young 
wife and mother, and later, having been 
killed in an automobile accident, to return 
in the body of an Irish nurse. It is a play 
for picked audiences, and its timeliness 
may win enough of these to put it over. 


AT THE OPERA 


The Metropolitan’s twelfth season under 
Gatti-Casazza opened on November 17 
with “ Tosca,” and closed on April 24. 
Wolff’s “ Blue Bird ” (eight performances) 
was the most frequent item in the bills, and 
Leoncavallo’s “Zaza” (seven perform- 
ances) the surprise hit, inasmuch as the 
latter had proved rather a dead dog in the 
pit at its foreign representations. The two 
other novelties —‘* Eugéne Onegin,” by 
Tschaikowsky, and “ Cleopatra’s Night,” 
by Henry. Hadley—had each four repre- 
sentations. 

Italy overtopped all other composers 
with eighteen offerings. There were fifteen 
performances in English, including a new 
version of “ Parsifal” in that language— 
marking the first reversion to Wagner since 
the war. “ Le Prophéte ” and “ La Juive ” 
were among the notable revivals, and Ca- 
ruso remained the big drawing card. 

The Chicago Opera Company came 
again to the Lexington, where it tarried for 
five weeks. Mary Garden and Rosa Raisa 
were among the prima donnas. Galli-Curci 
was on hand again, but somehow failed to 
repeat the sensation she created in yester- 
years. 
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“(\PEAKIN’ of hoodoos,” began Pop 
7 Graham; then he spat eloquently THE SHRIMP WAS SO ALL- 
and with great precision into the ex- i peso ghee a NOTHIN’ 
act center of the camp-fire, , WOULD HAVE ae ane eel 
after which he clawed out a Abo ON HIM 
red coal and dropped it into 
the bowl of his pipe. 
No one had been speak- 
ing of hoodoos. We had 
just come back to the rang- 
er camp that morning, after 
three days on a fire over in 
the Limestone district, and 
we were talking about that. 
These facts made not the 
slightest difference to Pop 
Graham, however. He had 
his own peculiar way of 
starting things and com- 
manding the attention of 
his audience. 
He was an unusually long 
time in getting his pipe go- 
ing, but the tobacco seemed 
to catch suddenly just at 
the time when every one 
else stopped speaking. Then 
the old-timer continued. 
“Did I ever tell you 
about the green curse?” he 
asked. 
“No; but I'll bet you’re going 
to,” said Buck Rader. 
Buck was right; Pop told the 
story, which follows in his own 
words. 


II 


It happened back in the nineties. 
I was prospectin’ then, which was 
some time before I got the « 
distinction of being the first et pe % 
forest ranger in the Black ae 
Hills. It was about the 
time when Buck there was 
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nothin’ but a homely, red-faced brat squall- 
in’ at his ma’s apron-strings. Not that 
Buck’s improved none in appearance or 
changed in disposition, you understand; 
but as I was sayin’ about this green curse: 

I’d been pokin’ and pannin’ around the 
hills six months or so, makin’ Chinaman’s 
wages, till I’m plumb sick of it all, and 
then one day I get the fool notion to hike 
over to the bad lands and have a look. 
You know, just above Hermosa they’s a 
natural drop from Harney Peak, and it 
slides right along for about seventeen miles 
through the hills and then cuts into the 
prairie. I dope it out that they ought to 
be some sand-wash down along all that 
distance; so, as I say, I start for the bad 
lands to see if they ain’t a whole pile of 
dust layin’ around in Iron Creek Cafion or 
somewhere there. 

Since then it’s been proved that there 
ain’t no gold in the bad lands. No mat- 
ter how much washes out of the hills, it 
gets lost in transit somewhere before it hits 
the White River district; but all this hadn’t 
been proved then. I was one of them that 
helped to prove it. 

Well, as I say, it’s along late in the 
afternoon, just after I had made a contri- 
bution to scientific knowledge, you might 
say, and my grub’s "most all gone, and I’m 
downright disgusted. I’m pokin’ the old 
burro along toward Hermosa, intendin’ to 
cash the few ounces of dust I’ve gathered 
and rest up for a spell. We're goin’ along, 
the jassack and me, thinkin’ of nothin’ in 
particular, and then all at once all hell 
busts loose right out there in the wilds. 
Bang—bang—bang—bang! — somebody’s 
gun goes off just like that. 

That donk and me couldn’t ’a’ stopped 
any suddener or more unanimous and en- 
thusiastic if we had been practisin’ all our 
lives. Right on top of that we get a treat. 
I was fair to middlin’ as a dispenser of pro- 
fanity my own self in them days, and I 
still got a good workin’ knowledge of the 
words, but what I hear comin’ around from 
the other side of that clay butte makes me 
feel plumb ashamed. That’s the way it is 
when a conceited amateur stands in the 
presence of real art. 

I’m so overcome with admiration, as the 
feller says, that I just naturally have to 
chance a look around that knob; but I 
ain’t so far gone that I neglect to take the 
usual and customary precautions as prac- 
tised in the community at the time I’m 
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specifyin’. As the feller says, I’m a man 
of peace, but I like to be well heeled. Like- 
wise, a fool burro, I calculate, is more fit 
to stop miscellaneous hardware than I am; 
so I poke the donk ahead, and, sort o’ 
modest like, I hang back a ways with a 
forty-five in each hand. 

As far as I’m concerned, I might just as 
well have blowed in with a brass band for 
all the attention I get, but the show is in- 
terestin’ notwithstandin’. Here’s a shrimp 
of a hombre about five feet two in his 
socks, if he wears ’em, and he’s so all-fired 
occupied that nothin’ short of a Kansas 
twister would have had any effect on him. 
Here he is, wavin’ a gun around like an In- 
dian club, dancin’ up and down like a crazy 
Piute on the war-path, and cussin’ like 
nothin’ and nobody that I ever heard be- 
fore. Where common horse-thief and pi- 
rate profanity left off, that’s where he 
starts in; and he’s got a strange and most 
amazin’ repertory, as well as a high and 
wide delivery. 

I holler and yell four times before he 
even turns around. Then he whirls quick 
as a cat, and I duck down behind the burro 
and throw the gats on him. Nothin’ hap- 
pens, howsomever, and then I notice his 
gun hand hain’t even been raised; so, more 
agreeable like, I lowers the artillery some 
and converses. 

“ Pardner,” says I, “ I’m a man of peace, 
and I don’t aim to interfere none whatever 
in no private or public jamboree of any 
nature; but if it ain’t intrudin’ too far, I 
sure would admire to know the nature of 
the celebration.” 

Well, the runt squints at me, and he’s 
kind o’ undecided and trembly like; so I 
continues stickin’ to that mule real broth- 
erly and affectionate. After a while, 
though, the scrub begins to get a holt of 
himself. His system quits rattlin’ around 
like he’s shakin’ for the drinks, and the 
glassy stare fades out of his eyes. Then 
he drops his cannon in his holster, and 
gives a final kick to the spot where he’s 
been operatin’—which looks like six or 
eight hogs has been usin’ it for a rootin’ 
party; and pretty soon he grins kind o’ 
sickly and loosens up. 

“It’s the curse on me,” he says, soft and 
weepy. “ The green curse!” 

“Oh, is that it?” I says, like as if he’d 
mentioned an old friend I hadn’t heard of 
for ten or fifteen years. “So that’s what 
got you all so wrought up? Most cusses 
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“I HADN'T NEVER TAKEN ANY PICTURES LIKE VALENTINE WANTED, ME BEIN’ ONLY A 
ROUGH-NECK COUNTRY PHOTOGRAPHER, WITH NONE OF THE FINER 
INSTINCTS LIKE MY WIFE HAD” 
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I’ve met up with,” I says, “ seemed more 
ef a red, you might say. I’d be mighty 
proud to hear about this new shade,” I 
says, “ which makes a man get so all-fired 
enthusiastic.” 

“That was only a poor little lizard,” 
says he; “ but it was—ugh!— it was green, 
so it had to be destroyed.” 

“ Sure, of course it did,” I says to him, 
sympathetic. 

“ Tt makes me feel sad to have to do it,” 
he goes on; “ but sad as it is, it must be 
so, when the curse is on me.” 

“It’s plumb mournful and gloomy,” I 
says. 

“It is,” says he. 
ing toward Hermosa. 
together.” 

“We might,” says I. “ And, as we pro- 
ceed, might I again inquire, casual like, 
about this emeraid epidemic?” 

“ Tt’s a long story,” says he. 

* So’s the trail,” says 1. “ We got heaps 
of time.” 

“Tt’s sad,” says he. 

“You got my sympathy already, pard,” 
says I. 

“T have never told anybody my story 


“T see you are travel- 
We might proceed 


before,”’ says he; “ but, as the Good Book 
says, honest confession is good for the soul. 


Ill 


“Ar the beginning I was in business 
back East,” he continued. “ A photogra- 
pher I was, in a fair-sized little town back 
in Illinoy. I was makin’ good at it, too, 
but I didn’t let it go at that. I went and 
got myself married. Even that ain’t hope- 
less when you get used to it, but I was 
most unfortunate in my selection. My 
wife was the young lady who had been 
workin’ for me, retouchin’ negatives. 
Handlin’ a brush that way, and readin’ 
novels, she got to thinkin’ she was an _art- 
ist or something, so she got a rush of tem- 
perament to the head. 

“ When this happened, of course she had 
to give up workin’ at the studio. The sor- 
did commercialism, she said, of workin’ in 
a photograph-gallery conflicted with her 
higher ideals; so she quit, and stayed home, 
portrayin’ nature and stuff. Of course she 
wouldn’t hear of me hirin’ another girl to 
take her place in the gallery, so I had to 
take in a young feller and teach him the 
business. 

“ Well, even at that, things went along 
fair until the Bohemian Opera Company 
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come along. The Bohunks was an aggre- 
gation playin’ a one-week stand in our 
town, and puttin’ on a new show every 
night. Their string had everything in it 
from Shakespeare and comic opera to 
‘curse you, Jack Dalton,’ drama and raw 
and reakless burlesque. They had a lead- 
in’ lady that was a peach for looks, and 
her name was Valentine Greene. That 
much I knew from the pictures and from 
hearsay, as we didn’t go to the show any 
ourselves. 

“ The second day they’re in town some- 
body come dashin’ into my shop, and right 
away I knew it was Valentine. Valentine 
wanted some pictures in a hurry, and she 
had the artistic temperament, too. She 
also wanted nature portrayed. I hadn’t 
never taken any pictures like Valentine 
wanted, me bein’ on!y a rough-neck coun- 
try photographer, with none of the finer in- 
stincts like my wife and Valentine had. 
At first I didn’t want to do it; then I de- 
cided I might have a little temperament 
just as well as any body else, and I al- 
lowed I could do nature-portrayin’ right 
along with the best of them. 

“ Portrayin’ nature, I discovered, was a 
good deal more of a tryin’ job than I 
thought it would be. It was hard to keep 
my mind on my work; but Valentine took 
it right calmly, and by not lookin’ at her 
any more than absolutely necessary, I man- 
aged to get the exposures made, and still 
had a chunk of self-respect left. 

“ Sometimes, when I look back, I think 
maybe it was worth it, after all. Valentine 
was a—a—she sure had some shape! Ah, 
yes, some shape—some— 

‘“* Anyway, as I was saying, I made the 
exposures, and that night I developed the 
plates. The next morning I made the 
proofs, and ten minutes later in strolled 
my wife. Right on her heels came Valen- 
tine Greene. My wife took one look at 
her; then she looked at me, and I wished 
I had died in infancy. 

“I wasn’t much of a liar in those days, 
but I done the best I could. I said the 
light had been bad, so I couldn’t make the 
proofs, but I would send them over to the 
hotel as soon as they were ready. Valen- 
tine was disappointed, but said that would 
be all right; so she left the studio. As socn 
as the door closed on her, my wife opened 
on me. 

“* You didn’t tell me anything about 
taking pictures of that hussy!’ she hissed. 
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“*T never thought of it,’ I told her, 
unconcerned. 

“* Henry,’ she came back, real calm and 
stealthy, ‘you are a liar! Where are 
they?’ 

“ Well, it was a great scene. My wife’s 
temperament got clear away from her a 
couple o’ times, but I stood my ground and 
lied like a gentleman until she got plumb 
discouraged and left. 

“Then I done a fool thing. Instead of 
sendin’ the boy, I got those proofs out from 
where they were hid, and sneaked over to 
the hotel with them myself. You see, I 
was afraid the boy might look in the en- 
velope and start talkin’. Besides, I had 
decided to explain the whole thing to Val- 
entine, and to give her the plates, so she 
could have some other photographer print 
them. 

“Well, when they sent me up to her 
room, I was so flabbergasted, I dropped 
into the first chair handy and pulled out 
the pictures. Miss Greene sure was 
pleased. 

“* You’re a perfect dear,’ she says, ‘ to 
get them ready so soon!’ 

“Then she set right down on the arm of 
my chair and began askin’ my opinion 


about this pose and that pose—and in 
walks friend wife. 
“ My wife, after all, was a danged smart 


woman—I’ll say that much for her. She 
didn’t overlook anything during the next 
few months. First she used to ask me, 
casual like, how my friend Miss Greene 
was, and had I heard from her lately, and 
had I made any more Garden of Eden pic- 
tures, and where was the company playin’ 
this week, and so on. 

“Then she got a great idea. She quit 
naggin’ me and started on an entirely new 
line—psychology, I think they call it. The 
first I knew about it was when I come 
home one night and found our little cot- 
tage all painted up with two shades of 
beautiful green. She didn’t say a word; 
just kept lookin’ at me and grinnin’ a queer 
sort of grin. I couldn’t think of a thing to 
say, so I said it. 

“ From that time on things really woke 
up and happened around that place. The 
next I noticed the carpet had been dyed 
green. Then the wall-paper and the win- 
dow-shades caught it. Whenever my wife 
got a new dress, I knew the shade without 
lookin’ at it. She even used green ink, 
and she used to write me fool notes nearly 
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every day and send them down-town by 
the neighbor kids. 

“Then the chow caught it. Nothing so 
pleased the dear girl as to pass me a dish 
and say: 

“*Won’t you have some more green 
peas, my love?’ 

“Or maybe it would be green onions, 
green apple pie, lettuce, parsley, or greens. 
Ye gods, those greens! Day in and day 
out all summer we had greens. The grass 
in our yard came up a full two weeks ahead 
of anybody else’s, and stayed on that much 
longer in the fall. 

“My wife was Dutch—as Dutch as 
Limburger cheese—and yet she would go 
around yowlin’ that pathetic ballad, ‘ The 
Wearin’ of the Green,’ louder and more 
continuous than any Sinn Feiner from 
Limerick. All the money she could save 
up went to buy earrings, brooches, finger- 
rings, and the Lord only knows what else 
—and all emeralds. 

“One night, when I came home for sup- 
per, she was settin’ with a book of poetry 
in her hands. She jumped up with a cheap 
imitation of surprise and looked at the 
clock. 

““* Dear me!’ she squawked. ‘ Can it be 
six o’clock already? I never dreamed it 
was so late. I have been so deeply in- 
terested reading the poems of John Green- 
leaf Whittier!’ 

“Even knowin’ it was all a put-up job 
didn’t make me feel any better. It didn’t 
help the color of things, or keep people 
from laughin’ and referrin’ to our place as 
a greenhouse. Sometimes I wished she’d 
feed me Paris green in my soup, and be 
done with it. 

“ But, as the feller says, it’s a long worm 
that has no turning. One day a neighbor 
boy rushes into my studio, and says my 
wife is took terrible sick, and for me to 
come home at once. When I got home, 
the doctor and ’most all the neighbors was 
there whoopin’ things up, and they tell me 
it’s acute appendicitis, and means an op- 
eration pronto. 

“My wife called me over to the bed, 
and I thought she felt bad and wanted to 
apologize or something. 

“* Henry,’ she said, ‘I fear the end is 
near, and I want you to make me one 
promise in case I don’t pull through.’ Of 
course I said I would. ‘If I die,’ she says, 
“you must always be sure to keep my 
grave green!’ 
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and then one day I got a hurry-up call from the hos- 
pital. I rushed up there and found my wife propped 
up in bed, with a glassy look in her eyes, and the 
room half full of doctors and nurses. 
“The head doctor pulled me to one side and said: 
““* My man, can you bear to hear the worst?’ I 
told him I thought I could. ‘ She 
will last only a few minutes,’ he 
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“Then they carted her right off to the said. ‘Complications have set in so sud- 
hospital. denly we are unable to do anything.’ 
“Well, the operation was a success, and “* What are the complications, doctor?’ 
I was feelin’ good myself, not havin’ any-_ I asked. 
thing to worry me while she was away; “IT spoke a little too loud, in my excite- 
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ment, and my wife heard me. Before the 
doctor could say a word, she began to gur- 
gle and make signs, so half a dozen nurses 
rushed over and lifted her up. 

“‘ She looked me straight in the eyes for 
a minute; then she took a long breath and 
shouted the answer: 

“ * Gangrene!’ 

“With a horrible laugh she fell back 
dead. And that, as the feller says, was the 
final straw that fractured the camel’s ver- 
tebre. Since that moment I have been a 


wanderer on the face of the earth, always 
seeking regions of snow and desert, where 
there is nothing to remind me of the curse. 
Even in such places I sometimes have a 
reminder thrust upon me, like when that 
little lizard crawled across my path; and 
then I go mad. All my past rises up be- 


fore me. Again I hear that blood-curdling 
laugh of death, and I can’t rest until I have 
destroyed the thing that brings the curse 
upon me. 

“I do my best. I try to keep away from 
it, but when it pursues me there is but one 
alternative. It must be destroyed—utterly 
destroyed. That is the story of the green 
curse.” 

“ And this is Main Street of Hermosa,” 
says I. 

I takes the poor fellow by the arm and 
gently conducts him into a place on the 
corner. He leans his elbows on the coun- 
ter and paws one foot up on the brass rail, 
plumb natural. 

““ Name yer poison,” says I. 

“Créme de menthe,” says he. 

He couldn’t get away from it! 





THE LACE WEDDING-VEIL 


THE great chest opens slowly at my touch; 

I turn the pale blue tissue-paper back, 

And reverently I look—for there beneath, 

In the frail grandeur of a century, 

Lie prisoned roses that once bloomed in France, 
And rambled up a turreted gray wall, 


In fragrant splendor. 


Now in gentle pomp 


They lie immortalized in old point lace; 
And those slim hands that hovered to create 
Their beauty have been dead this hundred years. 


I raise the gracious folds—the petals fall 

From the bouquet of her who wore it last; 

Yet that first bride, who decked her proud young head 
For the great climax of her womanhood, 

Has left a pure, pale fragrance in the folds. 


I seem to see the little altar-boys, 

With gleaming waxen tapers; and the light, 
Aslant from blue and crimson aureold, 

Falls on the chancel paving; and above, 

The Gothic ceiling, lace-like mimicry, 

Lies hazy as heaven, beyond the incense smoke. 


And that dream-eyed procession, in between, 
Atremble, bashful, eager—I can see 
Their gentle hands stretched toward me through the years, 


To touch my own. 


Now, as I clasp it on, 


This lacy memory of other brides, 

I seem to feel their fingers patting it, 
Caressing its old folds, to give it shape 

And semblance of their own proud coronals, 
Until it clothes me in its mystery. 


Dear love, as I come toward you down the aisle, 
Will you look up, and see them there—and smile? 


Theda Kenyon 
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THE DIFFICULTIES THAT MUST BE OVERCOME TO MAKE THE JOURNEY POSSIBLE, 


Visit Mars 


AND THE MARVELOUS EXPERIENCES THAT AWAIT THE 





planet Mars will probably have to 

mortgage his home and observe 
strict economy for several years preceding 
the journey. At three cents a mile, the 
fare in an ether-plane would be about one 
million dollars when the planet is nearest 
us, and seven million dollars when farthest 
from us. However, tips would be reduced 
to a minimum, for only two attendants, at 
the most, would be needed on a long-dis- 
tance sky-craft. 

The chief expense to any Interplanetary 
Transportation Company would be the 
construction of a huge gun, the building of 
a practically indestructible shell-plane to 
be fired from it, and the preparation of an 
explosive charge powerful enough to propel 
such a missile into space at a velocity not 
less than seven miles per second. Then, 
when all is ready and the passengers are 
safely locked inside, the president of the 
company will push a button, the great gun 
will discharge its projectile, and everything 
else will take care of itself. There will be 
nothing further for the president and the 
board of directors to do except to figure 
out tle company’s earnings. 

Of course, the construction of such a 
gun will be no cheap or easy task. The 
problem was briefly stated in an article en- 
titled “ Shall We Ever Visit the Moon?” 
which appeared in this magazine a few 
months ago. The best modern artillery 
cannot discharge a shell with an initial ve- 
locity of much more than half a mile a 
second, and we need a cannon fourteen 
times as powerful if the projectile is to 
break away from the pull of the earth’s 
gravity and to travel through space to visit 
some other member of the solar system. 
While such a supergun is theoretically pos- 
sible, its construction can scarcely be con- 
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sidered practicable at the present time; 
but almost any day some new discovery or 
invention may place the matter in a dif- 
ferent light. 

It may 
who is thinking of visiting Mars that in 
such a journey there would be more or less 


also occur to an American 


danger to the passengers. Supposing the 
astronomical mathematician who directs 
the aim of the huge gun that shoots the 
shell-plane into space should miscalculate, 
and the projectile, instead of striking Mars, 
should miss that planet and go wandering 
off indefinitely amid the universe? Such 
a mistake is possible, and it would be very 
unfortunate for the passengers. 

However, astronomers know exactly how 
far Mars is from our earth at any given 
time, and exactly how fast the red planet 
is traveling on its orbit. Therefore, all that 
the mathematician who directs the shooting 
of the shell-plane into space has to do is to 
aim his gun sufficiently ahead of the ruddy 
planet, which revolves around the sun at a 
mean velocity of fifteen miles per second. 
It is true that a planetary target a little 
more than forty-two hundred miles in di- 
ameter, situated at a distance of many mil- 
lions of miles, seems a rather minute mark 
to hit; but when we consider what won- 
derful accuracy is attained with long-range 
gunfire in war, prospective passengers to 
Mars should have no fear in entrusting 
their lives to the skill of trained astronom- 
ical artillerists. 

It may also occur to the would-be trav- 
eler that if he is inside a shell-plane mov- 
ing through space at a rate of seven miles 
per second, there would be a possibility of 
his being pretty badly shaken up when the 
missile arrived at its destination. It may 
seem likely that his swift-flying craft would 
come to rather a sudden stop on striking 
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the planet Mars, and that the shock might 
cause him to “see stars” in a decidedly 
unpleasant way. 

To minimize the danger of the impact, 
the shell-plane would have to be equipped 
with special shock-absorbing appliances, 
perhaps somewhat like the devices used in 
reducing the recoil of heavy artillery. It 
may also be that the astronomical math- 
ematician will be expert enough to aim his 
gun so accurately as to hit a certain point 
on the Martian surface specially prepared 
for the reception of the terrestrial ship. 
And it may be—but what are a few con- 
tusions, more or less, when an American 
citizen embarks upon a pleasure excursion 
to Mars? 

The earth-dweller who intends to visit 
Mars will have to give up all business for 
at least four months, for the shortest time 
in which the outward journey can be made 
will be about two months. The red planet 
is never less than 35,500,000 miles away 
from us, and the distance is as much as 
234,000,000 miles when Mars and the 


earth are farthest apart—at which time the 
journey would take more than a year. Two 
months for the one-way trip will probably 


be the best time that can be made, at first, 
but with further improvements and inven- 
tions the passage will undoubtedly be ac- 
complished much more quickly, as well as 
with greater safety. 

If, for example, the shell-plane could be 
shot from its supergun with a velocity of 
one hundred miles per second, and this in- 
itial speed, by the aid of some appliance 
contained in the missile itself, could be in- 
creased to two hundred miles per second— 
there are stars in the universe moving at 
that pace—we could travel from the earth 
to Mars inside of fifty hours. That is to 
say, we might be able to embark in Amer- 
ica at 10 A.M. on Saturday and land on 
Mars at noon on the following Monday. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MARS 


After we have debarked on Mars, we 
can then investigate ali its fascinating mys- 
teries. We shall learn whether it is in- 
habited, and discover the significance of 
that much-mooted network upon its sur- 
face, the so-called canals. We shall have 
no difficulty in breathing there, since we 
shall carry with us small tanks of com- 
pressed air. We shall have more difficulty 
in walking, for our bodies, having lost al- 
most two-thirds of the weight they pos- 
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sessed on the earth, owing to the lessened 
force of gravitation on the smaller planet, 
will feel exceedingly light and awkward. 
We shall be likely to stumble and fall 
down, but inasmuch as a terrestrial being 
weighing one hundred and fifty pounds will 
weigh only about fifty-seven pounds on 
Mars, even a hard tumble may not hurt 
him much. 

We shall have clear skies to observe the 
stars, and we shall be greatly interested in 
watching the two tiny Martian moons, one 
of which has the rather astonishing habit 
of rising in the west and setting in the east. 

Respecting the inhabitants of Mars— 
provided there are any—we are likely to 
find them, one and all, so highly refined 
and civilized that it will greatly embarrass 
even a proud American citizen to behold 
them. Such must be the antiquity and 
development of their civilization, such 
their advancement in arts and _ sciences, 
that we shall probably appear in their pres- 
ence like veritable Hottentots. Their men- 
tal and moral superiority is likely to be so 
pronounced, compared with our inferior at- 
tainments, that we shall be utterly shamed 
and humiliated, and shall be impelled to 
cut short what might otherwise have been 
a long and pleasurable visit. 

It will be just as easy—that is, of course, 
in theory, for the journey is not at present 
a practical possibility—to return from 
Mars as to visit it. Indeed, it will be much 
easier to shoot a shell-plane from the Mar- 
tian surface than from the earth, owing to 
the lesser gravity of the red planet. Where- 
as a velocity of seven miles per second is 
necessary to break the invisible chain which - 
binds us to our terrestrial home, a speed of 
about two and two-thirds miles per second 
would be sufficient to free us from the at- 
traction of Mars. However, at that speed 
it would take more than five months to 
traverse the intervening distance. 

In conclusion, as I have already said, it 
will be a long and expensive journey to 
Mars, and, if that planet should prove to 
be inhabited, we shall return to America 
much humiliated by our inferiority to the 
highly civilized Martians. Nevertheless, 
the journey will be a tremendously interest- 
ing one, and every American who can 
should seize the first opportunity offered 
him by an Interplanetary Transportation 
Company to visit the ruddy and mysterious 
world that is our neighbor in the starlit 
firmament. 
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T was all very well for Cal Bolton, in 

the flush of his anger, to give Ryan 

leave to send Mike to prison; it was 
another thing to indorse that permission in 
the cold light of later reflection. Cal had 
not left the detective five minutes before 
he began to doubt that he had done either 
wisely or well. 


He had always resented the fact that 
Mike was, or seemed to be, ashamed of his 


father, Barber John. Cal had brought 
Mike up like a son. He loved him as a 
father loves a son; but he loved his brother, 
too, and he pitied him profoundly, for he 
saw the suffering behind the calm front 
that Barber John presented to the world. 
When Mike added to the burden of hurt 
that his father had to bear, Cal was furious 
at the boy. 

This grudge had been rankling before 
Ryan spoke to him; it had been rankling, 
in fact, ever since Barber John came home. 
And when Ryan told him that Mike had 
lied to throw the guilt of the theft upon his 
father, Cal was swept by the gust of temper 
which was the birthright and the heritage 
of the Boltons. He washed his hands of 
Mike; he bade Ryan take him, and jail 
him, that he might taste the life his father 
had endured. 

But he could not stay and talk to Ryan 
after that; and Ryan did not seem to want 
him. Cal left the detective in the dining- 
room of the hotel, and he went out into the 
Street. 

It was a clear, starlit night, a night with- 
out a moon. Cal stopped in front of the 
hotel and looked up at the winking stars. 

"Copyright, 1920. 


by Ben Ames Williams—This story began in the 


He breathed deeply; then he swore; then 
he lighted a stogy, took a sliver from his 
plug, jammed it into his cheek, and threw 
the stogy away, scarce tasted. 

After a minute, he spat out the tobacco 
and lighted another stogy. Then he took 
out his big, hook-bladed knife and rasped 
his finger-nails. He threw away the stogy, 
cut another slice from the plug, put away 
the knife, and lighted another stogy. In 
plain words, Cal was trembling with his 
own passion of anger; he was shaking with 
the storm of his uncertainty and doubt. 

Some one came along and stopped to 
talk with him. He told a trading story, 
and laughed immoderately. When he was 
left alone, he drifted down the street and 
turned into see the picture show. It dealt 
with the terrible woes of a doll-like damsel 
who was so helpless before her enemies that 
she couldn’t do a thing except shoot with 
two pistols at one time, or with a rifle if 
occasion warranted, or leap into a racing 
automobile in motion, or jump over a cliff, 
or stop a runaway horse, or jiu-jitsu three 
strong men in thirteen seconds. Aside from 
these small matters, she was practically at 
the mercy of her foes for four and a half 
reels. 

Cal did not stay to see the worst. After 
the lady had jumped from the window of a 
burning house across a ten-foot alley to the 
window of one that was not burning, he felt 
a little dizzy. He got up, went out, and 
turned toward home; and his perplexities 
settled down upon him. 

When he got home, Mike and Barber 
John were in the living-room, reading. Cal 
stared at Mike with ominous eyes, so that 
the boy became uneasy; and in the end he 
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got up and went out and up fitflul and uneasy sleep again. 
to his room, leaving his father There was no rest in such broken 
and Cal alone. slumber. 

Cal wondered whether to As for Cal, he scarcely slept at 
tell Barber John what Ryan - a Fo all. Always a light sleeper, a 
had told him; but he decided man who did very well with four 
against it. John would find + hours’ sleep to a night, he took 
out soon enough. If he were less than his usual measure this 
told now, he might do some- ; . night. He lay for hours, stretched 
thing to help Mike escape. on his right side, his eyes staring 
Cal still thought that he ” out through his open window and 
wanted Mike to get a taste of Zz up toward the stars, his ears 
prison. As a matter of fact Pag, SS intensely alert to the grad- 
he would have known, if he ee ee ually stilling noises of 
had stopped to think, that he i evening, the hushed 
himself was as ready as Bar- % murmurs of night, 
ber John to die in order to ee 
keep Mike from what his es 2? “DOES MIKE SAY HE 
father had endured. = ~~ TOOK THE MONEY ?” 

He sat down moodily iS BARBER JOHN ASKED 
across the table from Barber — 

John. His brother asked him 
if it looked like rain, and 
whether there was any news 
up-town, and 

whether he had 

found a pur- 

chaser for the 

pair of matched 

grays. Cal said 

no, and he hadn’t 

heard any, and 

no. After a while 

he got up and 

went to bed 

There was a sug- 

gestion of flight 

in the furtive- 

ness of his de- 

meanor as he 

left the room. 

Barber John 

marked this, and 

wondered what 

was the matter 

with Cal. 

After a while 
John also went 
up-stairs. He was 
the only one of 
the three who 
slept well that 
night. Mike _— 
dreamed and j _— ae ij P iaslen? Si, 
dreamed, and ee Poe 
woke at the hor- 
ror of his dreams, 
and dropped into 
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and the preliminary sounds that heralded 
the earliest approach of dawn. 

The more Cal thought, the more he was 
perplexed and tormented. He loved Mike; 
he could not, for the life of him, fling that 
love aside. Whether the boy had tried to 
betray his father or not, Mike was still the 
lad he had raised from a baby. Mike was, 
in some fashion, his own handiwork; and a 
man does not readily bring himself to de- 
stroy that which he has built. 

Mike was a part of himself, Cal felt; 
there was stuff in the boy that he had put 
there—even this treachery, perhaps. Cal 
thought of his own life, and accused him- 
self relentlessly for every weakness in it, 
and every paltering. He accused himself, 
and found excuse for Mike. After all, the 
boy was frightened; he must have been. 
He could not have known what he said. 

When the gray dawn came in at the win- 
dow, Cal was no longer angry with Mike. 
He was angry with Ryan—furious. He 
hated himself, too, but there was only sym- 
pathy for Mike. Nevertheless, the big man 
had not made up his mind what to do. 

He dressed and came down-stairs, and 
found the others not yet awake. He went 
out and around through the alley to his 
stables, and went among the horses, talking 
to the men there. This was always unction 
to Cal’s soul. He never was happier than 
in his stables, among his horses and his 
horsemen. He spoke their language; they 
spoke his. This was the man’s true home. 

When he went back to the house, break- 
fast was ready, and Barber John and Mike 
were waiting for him. He wondered 
whether to speak to them both together, or 
to question Mike. He wondered if Mike 
had told his father anything; he wondered 
how much John knew. He hesitated, de- 
cided one thing and then the other, and 
then neither. 

In the end, he was still at a loss when 
Mike rose abruptly, dropped his napkin on 
the table, and left them. 

‘“* Some extra work at the bank,” the boy 
explained. 

So Cal and Barber John were left alone 
together; and Cal was at once uneasy and 
afraid. It made him uneasy to have a se- 
cret from his brother, and to see John so 
calmly content this morning, while the 
sword hung over all their heads. 

Cal had no illusions about this. It was 
not only Mike who was threatened. If 
Mike were taken, all their lives were blast- 
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In his thoughts Cal fretted at John, 
How could the 


ed. 
because John was so blind. 
man fail to see? 

But Barber John was not so blind as Cal 
supposed. A minute or two after Mike had 
gone, John pushed back his chair and 
looked at Cal. 

“Cal,” he said soberly, “ what’s gone 
wrong?” 

“ Nothing!”’ Cal started to say, but he 
could not. What he said was: “ Every- 
thing!”’ 

John had hoped his guess was wrong; he 
had hoped Cal would say that all was well. 
His bony face whitened; and it seemed to 
Cal that the big head drooped between his 
wide, humped shoulders. He got up, as tall 
or taller than Cal himself. 

“T thought as much, Cal,” he said gen- 
tly. ‘“ Mike hasn’t been himself for a 
month; and now it’s you. What’s gone 
wrong?” 

Cal did not soften the blow. 

‘“‘ Mike is short at the bank,” he said. 
“ They’re going to arrest him to-day.” 

For a moment Cal was frightened. 
There was death and hell in Barber John’s 
eyes. Then John sat down, slumping like 
a man whom a bullet has found. He sat 
down, leaning far back in his chair, his 
long legs extended; and his countenance 
resumed its calm placidity. When he spoke 
his voice was as gentle as ever. 

“Who told you?” he asked. 

“ Ryan.” 

“ Who's Ryan?” 

“ Bankers’ Protective man. 
him in.” 

“ What does Mike say?” 

Cal hesitated. 

“I'd best tell it in order,” he answered 
slowly. “It’s a long story.” 

“ Go ahead.” 

Cal marshaled his thoughts. 

“ T'll tell you what Mike says happened,” 
he said. 

“ That’s what I want. The boy does not 
lie.” 

Cal nodded. 

“It started early last month,” he said. 
“On a Saturday, when he came to balance 
up, Mike found he was two thousand short. 
He went over the figures twice, and then 
he asked Vint Glade to check them up for 
him. While Glade was figuring on them, 
he did some thinking. Near as I can see, 
John, the boy was scared. He had been 
trying to borrow money—two thousand 
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dollars—for a week or two before that. He 
knew that would count against him. He 
says he wanted to get time to straighten 
this shortage out, and Glade happened to 
give him a chance. There was a Furnace 
check for three thousand and some dollars, 
and the three wasn’t right plain, where it 
was entered in the books. Vint asked Mike 
whether it was a three or a five, and Mike 
said it was a five. That made the books 
come straight, and gave him till the end of 
the month to patch things up. He tried to 
raise the money—tried to borrow from me 
—but he didn’t get it. Course, at the end 
of the month, Charley Marsh spotted the 
mistake and went to the bank, and the 
thing came out.” 

“ Does Mike say he took the money?” 
Barber John asked slowly. 

“ No.” 

“Do they say he did?” 

lt 

“Why? What evidence?” 

“* He tampered with the books, and with 
the check, penciling a five over the three. 
That’s enough to send him to jail.” 

Barber John studied his brother. 


“ Cal, Eli Yates wouldn’t jail my boy for 
that.” 

‘“‘ There’s more,” said Cal. 

“ What is it?” 

Cal told him. 

“Seems, the day of the shortage, you 
came to the window to make change,’ he 


said. ‘“ Mike left the window to go to the 
vault. You dropped your stogy, and it 
rolled across the slab and fell off, inside the 
cage. Glade saw you reaching through 
after it.” 

Barber John was intent. 

“IT remember,”’ he said. 

“Mike kept his money—his bills—in a 
drawer under the slab, out of sight. When 
Mike left the cage, Glade looked to make 
sure this drawer was shut, and it was. 
Ryan asked Mike, yesterday, about the 
drawer. He said it was open when he left, 
and closed when he came back.” 

Cal had expected an- outbreak from Bar- 
ber John; but none came. John merely 
nodded. 

“ It was,” he said. 

Cal stared. 

“ Good Lord, John!” 

Barber John lifted his hand to silence his 
brother. 

‘What else is there against Mike?” 

Cal shook his head. 
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“ Ryan told me that much.” 

“ They were going to arrest him to-day?” 

ot 

Barber John got up. 

“Cal,” he said pleasantly, “ let’s take a 
walk up-town.” 

Cal followed his brother silently. Of the 
two, Barber John had always been the 
stronger metal, and when he chose he never 
failed to dominate big Cal. 

They went out of the house side by side, 
and side by side they walked up the street. 
Now and then men met them and greeted 
them, and the brothers responded soberly; 
but they spoke not at all to each other. 
Barber John was busy with his thoughts; 
Cal was trying to guess what they were. 

They came to the bank, and Cal thought 
John would turn in, but he did not. He 
went past it, and reached his shop. They 
were silent, so that old Bildad heard no 
warning sound of their voices. When they 
came in, he was standing before the mirror, 
fumbling something in his hand—two bits 
of yellow paper, with printing on them. At 
their footsteps he whirled, his black face 
gray. He was caught! 

He shuffled to meet Barber John. 

“IT foun’ dese here behin’ de mirror, 
suh,” he cried. “‘ Honest tuh Gawd, I never 
put ’em dere!” 

Barber John took the two yellow bands; 
and Cal saw, as he spread them in his 
hands, what they were. 

“John, what in time—” he gasped. 

“Thank you, Bildad,’”’ Barber John said 
gently. ‘“ That’s quite all right. Will you 
come along?” he added, to Cal. 

Cal choked, gulped, and nodded. They 
went out of the shop, turned, entered the 
bank. 

Mike’s wicket was closed; the sign bade 
them use the other window. Vint Glade 
looked at them expectantly; but Barber 
John paid no attention to him. He crossed 
to the gate through the grille, and a girl 
came to him there. 

“Unlock this door, please,” he said. 

She might have questioned him, but she 
knew, as they all knew, what was passing in 
the office of Eli Yates; so she opened the 
door. Barber John and Cal moved past 
her; they went along the corridor behind 
the tellers’ cages, and came to Eli’s door. 
John opened it without knocking, and he 
and Cal went quietly in. John closed the 
door behind them and looked about the 
little room. 
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There were five men there before him- 


Eli, Ryan, Mike, and two directors of the 
These directors were dry husks of 


bank. 


men, withered by their long years of par- 
They were the stuff of which 


simony. 


“ MIKE 
MONEY 


DIDN T 
SAID 


STEAL 
BARBER 


THAT 
JOHN 


small-town bankers are made. Their con- 
ception of banking was to make ten-per- 
cent loans on ironclad security at sixty per 
cent of the collateral. The tall, thin one 
was Hosea Fish; the short, round one was 
Ezra Marsh. Ezra was Charley Marsh’s 
father. : 

These men loved money. You would 
have thought them heartless and soulless; 
but they were not. A blood test would 
have shown them mere human beings, after 
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all, with human sympathies and human de- 
sires, and human appreciation of nobility 
and courage in mankind. They were good 
men, according to their lights, but bad men 
to seek to defraud. 





They were sitting in the corner, side by 
side. Hosea, the thin one, sat stiffly up- 
right in his chair. Ezra, the round one, 
had tilted back against the wall and wound 
his short, fat legs around the chair’s rungs. 
Before them, seated at his desk, was Eli 
Yates. Not far from Eli sat Ryan; and 
standing beside the president, facing Ryan, 
was Mike Bolton. 

Mike turned when he heard John and 
Cal come in. 
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“ Father!” he said softly. 

The word was an exclamation of surprise, 
and a protest. It was also a name by which 
he had hardly ever called Barber John be- 
fore. He paid no heed to Cal. 

Barber John smiled at his 
turned to Eli Yates. 


son, and 





‘““ What has been done?” he asked. “ Cal 
and I thought we had a right to know.” 

It was Ryan who answered. 

“T’ve just told this young rip that he’s 
under arrest,” he said. 

Barber John looked faintly surprised. 

‘ What is he under arrest for?” he asked. 
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“ Stealing two thousand from the bank,” 
Ryan snapped. 

“Oh, but he didn’t steal that money,” 
said Barber John. 

Ryan looked first at John, and then at 
Mike. Mike faced his father with some- 
thing like an appeal in his eyes. 

, “ Yes, father,” he said. 
told them—lI’ve 
took the money.” 

Barber John smiled and shook 
his head. 

“It’s the first lie you ever told, 
Mike,” he said. “ Thank you for 


“ T’ve 
confessed. I 


“YES, FATHER,” MIKE SAID. “I'VE 
TOLD THEM—I VE CONFESSED. 
I TOOK THE MONEY” 


it, anyway. I know why you 

told it.” He looked toward 
Ryan. “I took the money, my friend,” he 
declared, without a tremor in his voice. 
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BARBER JOHN’s confession held them si- 


lent for a moment. Then the men moved, 
each according to-his character and habit. 
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The tall, thin director sat up straighter 
than ever. Ezra Marsh, the round one, 
brought the front legs of his chair to the 
floor with a bang. Eli Yates stood up; 
Ryan took a swift and threatening step to- 
ward Barber John; and Mike sagged back 
against the desk and went as pale as death. 
Only Cal and Barber John stood immov- 
able—Barber John, because he had known 
what he meant to say; Cal, because he had 
trained himself to hide emotion. 

“What the hell is this?” Ryan barked. 
“ A joke? It’s a bum joke, you!” 

“ No,” said Barber John. “It is not a 
joke.” 

The detective was staring from father to 
son like a baffled hound between two trails. 
You would have sworn he was vastly sur- 
prised; and mad clear through. Eli Yates 
started to speak; but Ryan checked him. 

“ Here!” he said. “I was called into 
this case; and as long as I’m in it, I'll run 
it my way.” 

Eli glanced toward his two directors. 
Thin Hosea nodded; Ezra Marsh once more 
tilted his chair back against the wall. It 
was as if they said: 

“ Let the man go on.” 

Eli turned to Ryan. 

“ All right,” he agreed. 
mean to do?” 

“ Get at the straight of this,” said Ryan. 
“ One of these men is lying, and I’m going 
to know which one.” 

“ How will you know?” 

“ Listen,” Ryan bade him. 
see.” 

Eli sat down again. 

“ All right,”’ he said. 

Mike found words. 

“ There’s no need of going on, Mr. Ryan. 
I told you I did it. I don’t know why my 
father I suppose he’s trying to protect 
me. I took the money, sir.” 

Ryan grinned. 

“ All right!” he said. “ Tell us about 
it. You hadn’t got started when these gen- 
tlemen came in. You took it. Why?” 

“TI needed it,” said Mike. 

“ What for?” 

“ There was a fellow, a friend of mine, 
who had a chance to make some money on 
suburban real estate. He was putting in 
two thousand dollars, and he told me he’d 
like to have me come in on the same basis; 
but I didn’t have the money. I tried to 
borrow it.” 

“Who from?” Ryan interrupted. 


“What do you 


“ Listen and 


“Go on!” 
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“ From Uncle Cal, and from B. B.—Mr. 
Beecham—and from Vint Glade.” 

“Dry picking, was it?” 

“ Yes,” replied Mike. “ They wouldn’t 
or couldn’t lend it to me.” 

“ All right! What then?” 

“ T couldn’t put the money out of mind,” 
Mike went on. “I wanted it so badly. I 
began to think of the bank’s money. I had 
never thought of it as money before. It 
had been just merchandise. The bank was 
like a store to me, and the money was like 
groceries; but I began to see that this was 
money—was what I needed. Two thou- 
sand dollars wasn’t very much—just a 
handful of bills. I used to pick up the bun- 
dies of bills and handle them, and some- 
times I would put them in my pocket to see 
how they felt. I liked the rustle of them. 
Sometimes, when I left the bank on er- 
rands, I would take money with me, for the 
rich feeling it gave me.” 

Ryan nodded. 

“‘ Same old story!” 

The others were impassive, and Cal and 
Barber John still stood, gigantic, by the 
door. 

“TI didn’t think of taking money at first,” 
Mike went on; “ but after a while I began 
to think how easy it would be. And then 
—one Saturday—when I balanced my 
books, they were short.” 

He hesitated, his head bowed. 

“I went over the figures again,” he said. 
“ Then I called Vint Glade to tackle them. 
I stood back, trying to figure it out. I ran 
my hands over my pockets. The money 
was in my inside coat pocket. I had put 
it there that morning, for the feel of it, and 
I had forgotten it till then. I was scared. 
I didn’t know how to get the money back. 
And then Glade asked about that Furnace 
check, and I saw my chance in a second. 
I told him the figure was a five.” 

Ryan nodded. 

“ All right! What did you figure on do- 
ing? You knew you couldn’t get away 
with that!” 

“TI thought I could use the money, and 
return it before the end of the month. The 
thing wouldn’t be noticed till then.” 

“What did you do with it?” 

“ Sent it to—my friend.” 

“ And lost it, I suppose? 
always do.” 

“ Yes, sir. There was going to be a trol- 
ley-line to open up our territory, but it fell 
through.” 


They almost 
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“ Who is this friend of yours?”’ 

Mike smiled faintly and shook his head. 

“Tl not tell that. It wasn’t his fault.” 

“ We'll find it out!” 

“ That’s your privilege.” 

“ Ask him what shape the money was 
in,” Barber John said gently, from across 
the room. 

Ryan did so. 

“ There were two packages of it—twen- 
ties, I think, with a band around each.” 

“Ask him what he did with the 
bands,” said Barber John. 

Mike flushed and hesitated. At 
last he said defiantly: 

“I burned them!” 

Here Barber John stepped 
forward. 


WHEN ELI SAID THAT MIKE HAD CONFESSED, 
EMILY CRIED: “HE DIDN'T—HE DIDN'T TAKE 
iT! MIKE COULDN'T TAKE IT, DAD!” 


“You're a poor liar, Mike,” he said af- 


fectionately. ‘“ Gentlemen, I took the 
money, and I'll tell you how, and why.” 
Eli Yates met John’s eye, and he nodded. 


BOY 


“ Well, shoot it,” said Ryan. 

“TI came to the bank to get change, that 
day,” Barber John told them. “ When 
Mike went to the vault, I saw the drawer 
with the bills in it, standing open.” 

“ Open?” Ryan echoed. “ Glade says it 
was closed.” 

“ It was open.” 

“ That’s what the boy said. 
he. was lying to put it on you.” 


I thought 


eff 


cal 
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“It was open,” said Barber John again, 
impassively. 

Ryan nodded and bade him go on. 

“Even then,” said Barber John, ‘I 
didn’t decide to do it; but I was tempted. 
I had learned a certain nimbleness of hand 
in prison. You will know, Ryan, that we 
learn such things from one another there.” 

“Sure!” said the detective. 

“1 laid down my stogy,” said John. “ It 
rolled away from me, and I reached after 
it. It dropped off the slab into the drawer; 
and I reached down—my arms are long— 
to get it. It was on the edge of the drawer. 
It fell to the floor, and my fingers felt the 
rustle of bills. I crushed them into my 


palm, shut the drawer, and drew my hand 
I dropped the bills 


back as Glade turned. 
into my coat pocket.” 

Ryan grinned. 

“ Stole em from your own boy!” 

“He had been ashamed of me,” said 
Barber John dryly. ‘I have had no great 
reason to love him.” 

“What did you do with the money?” 
Ryan asked. 

“T have it at home. 
it. You can have it.” 

“Carried it right home with you, eh?” 

“TI slipped off the bands in my shop,” 
said Barber John. “ Some one came in just 
then, and I stuffed them behind the mir- 
ror. When nothing happened, and there 
was no report of the loss, I forgot them— 
left them there.” 

“Why do you tell us this to-day?” 

“T had not meant to, at first,” said Bar- 
ber John; “ but I found I couldn’t let the 
boy go to prison, after all. He’s my flesh 
and blood, and my wife’s. I came to see 
if I couldn’t get him out of it. When I 
heard that he had confessed, I knew he 
must be doing it to try to save me, and 
that shamed me into telling the truth.” 

Mike flung himself forward. 

“Tt’s not so, Mr. Ryan,” he protested. 
“It’s not so!” 

Then he fell back; for Barber John had 
drawn his hand from his pocket, and they 
all saw what he held—two yellow paper 
bands, of the sort used to hold bundles of 
bills. There could be no mistaking them. 
Ryan took them from his hand, looked at 
them, crossed the room, and dropped them 
on the desk of Eli Yates. Then he took his 
moment of triumph before them all. 

“1 knew this was coming,” he said, “ as 
soon as I knew this bird had been in the 


I have no use for 
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The best of them learn little tricks 


pen. 
Now he’ll go back where 


of this sort there. 
he belongs again!” 

Cal, tortured by what had passed, accus- 
ing himself for bringing Barber John to 
this, cried: 

“ You told me you were going to arrest 
Mike!” 

“TI was,” said Ryan triumphantly. “I 
did. I thought it might drive this old jail- 
bird out into the open. I figured he’d hate 
to stand by and see his own boy take his 
medicine!” 

“You were right,” said Barber John. 
“ There’s the evidence. If you'll come 
down to the house, you can have the money 
in ten minutes.” 

“ Sure I'll come,” said Ryan. 
my jailbird friend!” 

“They went out together. As the door 
closed behind them, round little old Ezra 
Marsh banged his chair to the floor, and 
thin old Hosea stood up. 

“ Now,” said Ezra, “ while that skunk’s 
gone, we'll figure out what to do.” 

Mike flung himself toward the man. 

“My father’s not a skunk!” he cried. 
“ a...” 

“T didn’t mean your paw, Mike,” Marsh 
said casually. ‘I meant Ryan. Now you 
and Cal git out o’ here, and let us fix this 
up.” 

Cal took Mike away. When they were 
gone, Marsh looked at Hosea and at Eli 
Yates. 

“ Well?” he challenged. “ Who’s a liar?” 

“Ryan will arrest Barber John,” said 
thin Hosea. 

“We'll see,” said Marsh. 
me a spell.” 

Their three heads came together—Eli’s, 
and Ezra’s, and the gaunt head of old 
Hosea; and their voices fell to confidential 
whispers. 


“* March, 


“Listen to 


XV 


TuHat night, Eli Yates told Emily all 
about it. He had a feeling that he should 
have done this before, because Emily was 
interested in the party of the first part—to 
wit, Mike Bolton. He knew that she was 
interested, and she knew that he knew; but 
he had been unwilling to tell her until it 
became necessary. 

Now he was not sure whether it was nec- 
essary or not, but he knew that he wanted 
Emily to know. He wanted every one to 
know. His secret, if anything is a secret 
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VINT GLADE SAT DOWN WITHOUT AN INVITATION 


that seven men know, was too absorbing 
to be kept. 

The wonder of it was strong on Eli. For 
all his brain of a banker, he had a soul for 
romance; and surely here was romance 
enough, whether you said the father lied to 
save his son, or the son lied to save his 
father. Eli could not believe that Mike 
was a thief. He hated to believe so harsh 
a thing of Barber John; but in his heart of 
hearts he was afraid. After all, Barber 
John had— 

The most charitable of men can never 
forget the taint of prison on another man. 
Subconsciously, perhaps even unwillingly, 
they will always remember it to the other’s 
prejudice. It was so, in spite of himself, 
with Eli Yates; he loved Barber John, but 
he did not altogether trust him. 


“THEY RE ALL LYING!" HE GASPED 


So he told Emily all about it, from the 


beginning to the end—Charley Marsh’s 
discovery of the error in his statement; the 
stories of Vint Glade and of Mike; Ryan’s 
discoveries and deductions; and, finally, 
Barber John’s confession, substantiated by 
his surrender of the money, and by his ac- 
tion in producing the slips of paper that 
had bound the packages of bills. He told 
her the whole, sorry tale. 

When he said that Mike had confessed, 
Emily cried: 

“He didn’t—he didn’t take it! 
couldn’t take it, dad!” 

And when he told her how Barber John 
had stepped in with a confession as credible 
as Mike’s, she protested: 

“ But he couldn’t have done it, either, 
don’t you see?” 


Mike 
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Eli did ‘not see; and he smiled a little 
tolerantly. He thought that with Emily 
the wish was father to the thought. 

“ We're not sure, ourselves, which one to 
believe,” he said. “ Ryan wanted to ar- 
rest John to-day, but we put him off—Fish, 
and Marsh, and I. We told him to wait. 
We had quite an argument with the man, 
because he has the man-hunter instinct, and 
he wants to strike his game. In fact, he 
refused, flat, to give in; and we had to go 
over his head to force him to hold off.” 

“ How long is he going to wait?” asked 
Emily. 

“ We’ve got just twenty-four hours,” said 
Eli. “If we don’t straighten the thing out 
before closing-time to-morrow, he'll take 
Barber John.” 

“ He sha’n’t,” said Emily. 
ing to let him!” 

Eli asked what she meant to do, and 
Emily reached for her hat. 

“I’m going to go and ask Mike,” she 
said. ‘“ He’ll know something.” 

Her father laughed a little. 

“You think Mike’s a Solomon, 
afraid.” 


“ 1’m not go- 


I’m 


“Well, Mike is awfully clever, dad,” she 


assured him. “ You'll see!” 

And she set off, with that, upon her er- 
rand. But Emily was only a girl, after all; 
and although she had kept a brave face be- 
fore her father, she was pitifully frightened. 
She started out bravely enough to find 
Mike and tell him that she wasn’t mad at 
him any more, and that she loved him, and 
to ask him what she should do; but on the 
way she thought—what if Mike did not 
want to see her? What if he did not love 
her? After all, since she had told him she 
would never speak to him again, he had 
taken her quite provokingly at her word. 
Suppose 

When she got as far as Cal’s gate she 
saw a man standing in the shadows there, 
watching the house. She guessed that it 
must be Ryan, guarding against the escape 
of the men whom he had marked down. 
Also, through the uncurtained window she 
saw Cal and Mike and Barber John in the 
sitting-room together. They were not talk- 
ing; they were reading—that is to say, they 
were holding books in the manner of those 
who read. Emily was afraid of them. 

She went past without stopping, rounded 
the block, and went home. Then she went 
to bed and prayed. 

In the morning, Eli asked her what she 
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had accomplished, and she had to confess 
that she had accomplished nothing at all. 

“ But I will,” she said. ‘ You'll see!” 

She went more bravely to Cal’s house 
that morning; but old Bildad came to the 
door and told her that Mike and John and 
Cal were gone to the bank. Emily smiled 
at the old man, and asked why he wasn’t 
at the barber-shop. 

“ Dey ain’ no shop tuh-day, miss,” said 
Bildad. “ Miste’ John is got troubles on 
his mind.” 

“You know about them?” Emily asked. 

“ Yas, miss,” he admitted, in a voice that 
quavered and cracked. “ De bank’s los’ 
some small change, an’ dey got a man f’om 
de city tuh look fur it; and he say Miste’ 
John tuk de money. I’m like tuh inter- 
duce dat city man to a razor dis day!” 

Emily found strong comfort in the oid 
man’s loyalty. 

“ Of course,” she told him, “ you and I 
know neither one of them took the money.” 

Bildad gave a vigorous assent to that, 
and spoke harshly of the city man. 

“| wish there was some one—some de- 
tective that we could get—with some sense, 
Bildad!” said Emily, wringing her hands. 
“ He’d find out who took that money in no 
time.” 

Bildad nodded his head strenuously. 

“ Yas’m, dat he would, miss,” he agreed. 
“ He’d—” His eyes began to bulge with 
thought. He was silent for a moment; then 
he leaned toward Emily and touched her 
arm. “ Miss,” he said, “dey is a man. 
He’s built for sich truck. He cotched a 
boy stealing, here a day-two ago.” 

“Who?” Emily asked quickly. 

“ Miste’ B. B. Beecham, miss,”’ said Bil- 
dad, with vast importance. “ He’s de out- 
enest man—”’ 

Emily was already running toward the 
gate, wondering why she had not thought 
of B. B. before. She was at B. B.’s office 
in five minutes’ time. In ten she had told 
the story once; in fifteen she had told it 
twice; and in twenty she had told it a third 
time—all so swiftly that B. B. never had a 
chance to ask a question. 

Then she slowed down, and B. B. asked 
her this and that, and at last he got up and 
opened the office door. 

‘“* Come back in twenty minutes,” he told 
her. “I'll be thinking—to see what I can 
do about it.” 

“ You'll do something?” 

“No man can commit a crime without 
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leaving a trace,” said B. B. “ It’s against 
the order of things. All we have to do is 
to find that trace. Did you ever stop to 
think of that?” 

That was such a characteristic thing for 
B. B. to say that Emily smiled at him. 

“Good luck!” she said, and went away. 

XVI 

B. B. was pleased that Emily had come 
to him; and for a considerable time after 
she was gone he sat at his desk, thinking. 

There is a fascination about a mystery; 
no situation so powerfully attracts the ac- 
tive human mind. A mystery is like a chal- 
lenge; it is a riddle that demands solution. 
B. B. Beecham was no different from other 
men, except that his mind was more active, 
more acute—and his heart, perhaps, a lit- 
tle warmer. His sympathies, now, were 
powerfully enlisted. He liked Mike Bolton, 
and believed in him. He and the boy had 
met so often in the woods, they had talked 
together so many times, that B. B. knew 
Mike was not a thief. 

By the same token, he liked Barber John, 
and respected the man. John had had 


eighteen years in which he could do little 


but think; he had thought. B. B. found 
him well worth talking to. 

Likewise, B. B. liked Emily. So, when 
she had gone, and he began to consider 
what she had told him, he based his 
thoughts upon his firm certainty that 
neither Barber John nor Mike was guilty. 
He smiled in a kindly way at the thought 
of these two, father and son, each proclaim- 
ing his guilt that he might thus establish 
innocence in the other. 

“ Thoroughbreds!”’ said B. B. to himself. 
‘“ They’re thoroughbreds!” 

B. B. tilted back his chair, looked out of 
the window, and thought. If they were nct 
guilty, who was? Any one might be. Any 
one might have found opportunity to reach 
through the bank wicket that morning. 

But it did not help Mike and John to 
know that an intangible “ any one ” might 
have stolen the money. The thief must be 
named, and found, and forced to confess. 
If that were possible— 

B. B. considered persons, one by one; 
he canvassed possibilities; and at the end 
of a certain time he took his hat and went 
out into the street. His movements and 
his actions for the next hour or two were 
mysterious, his utterances were cryptic, and 
he enjoyed himself hugely. 
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First, he went over to the bank. Mike’s 
window was closed, and B. B. guessed that 
Mike was in the office with Eli Yates; so 
he went to Glade’s window. He had writ- 
ten a check; he wanted it cashed. 

““My account happens to be low, just 
now,” he told Vint Glade. “I don’t want 
to overdraw. Will you make sure I have 
this much on hand?” 

Glade left his cage—there were no cus- 
tomers save B. B. in the bank—and went 
to consult the bookkeeper. B. B. took the 
opportunity to study the geography of 
Vint’s cage, and of Mike’s, adjoining. The 
steel grille that separated them had an inch- 
and-a-half mesh; it was some ten feet high, 
and there was no connecting aperture be- 
tween the two cages. In Mike’s, his books 
lay on a raised stand, or rack, at his right, 
between him and Vint. The rack that sup- 
ported the books was not set against the 
grille; there was a space of perhaps an inch 
in width behind it, between it and the steel 
mesh. 

B. B. looked around Vint’s cage. He 
saw Vint’s cane—Glade always carried a 
cane—standing in the rear corner, by the 
door. Glade’s hat hung above it. B. B. 
studied the cane; he looked from it to the 
steel grille between the cages; his eyes went 
back to the cane again. His vision was 
good, and he was interested in what he 
saw. 

When Glade came back, told him that 
his balance would stand the drain, and 
cashed his check, B. B. pointed to the cane. 

“T had one exactly like that, twenty 
years ago,” he said. “ Blackthorn, isn’t it? 
From the Ould Sod? Just let me have a 
look at it.” 

Vint nodded. 

“ It’s a regular shillelah,” he agreed, and 
passed it through the wicket. 

B. B. balanced it in his hands; his eyes 
ran down its length and lingered for a min- 
ute on a spot near the ferrule. The var- 
nish was marred there, broken a little. It 
was, he thought, as if a wire had scratched 
it. B. B. looked steadily at Vint, so that 
the man’s eyes dropped uneasily. The edi- 
tor handed back the cane and went out into 
the street. His eyes were shining, as if in 
triumph. 

Between the bank and his office, B. B. 
decided what he was going to do. He 
found Emily waiting for him. She was 
full of questions; but B. B. held up his 
hand. 
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B. B.S EYES LINGERED 
FOR A MINUTE ON A SPOT 
NEAR THE FERRULE 


“Now, if I’m to 
accomplish anything,” 
he told her, “I'll have 
to work in my own way.” 

Emily nodded, and was 
very still, to show that she 
understood. 

“Miss Yates, did you ever 
tell a lie?” B.B. inquired amiably. 

She chuckled. 

“ Yes, indeed!” she confessed cheerfully. 
“ And I could do it again.” 

“T shall want you to tell a lie,” he said. 
“ Listen- 

When he had told her what she was to 
do, he sent her to find Bildad and bring 
him up-town. And after she had gone, B. 
B. stood in his office door and looked up 
and down the street, as if he sought some 
one. He saw Rip Hendry, and decided 


Hendry was just the man—not too 
scrupulous, and a friend of Cal Bol- 
ton and of Barber John. 
“Mr. Hendry!” he 
across the street. 
Hendry turned at the call. 
“Can you step here just a min- 
ute?” B. B. asked. 
Hendry could, and did. He was 
a portly, comfortable 
man, with a county full 
of friends; a man who 
liked a joke. 

“Mr. Hendry, I am 
going to ask you to tell 
a lie,” B. B. said to him 
seriously. 

They were together for 
fifteen minutes; and at 
the end Hendry profane- 
ly declared he would do 
that, and more. B. B. 
told him to stand by and 
wait for a summons. 

When Hendry had 
gone, B. B. had not long 
to wait before Bildad and 
Emily arrived. B. B. 
handled the old negro by 
indirection. He did not 
ask him to tell a lie; he 
told him to think back 
three weeks or so, and to 
remember what had hap- 
pened on a certain day. 
He described that hap- 
pening so vividly that be- 
fore he was through Bil- 
dad saw eye to eye with 
B. B.’s description of the 
incident in question. He 
would have sworn to it. 

B. B. was ready, then. 
He left Emily in his 
office, sent Bildad to wait 
at the barber-shop, and 
he himself went to the 
bank. Glade was sur- 

prised to see him again; but he said noth- 
ing. B. B. asked to see Eli Yates, and 
Glade let him in through the grille. 

Mike had come out to his cage during 
the interval since B. B.’s first visit to the 
bank. Ryan had departed; Barber John 
and Cal had gone home to wait; and Eli 
Yates was alone. 

B. B. remained with Eli for some fifteen 
minutes; then the president of the bank 


shouted 
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opened his door and called one of the girls 
from her books. The door shut behind her. 
She was an intelligent young woman; Eli 
had reason to trust her; and she had some 
reason to dislike Vint Glade. 

After a while she came out. After an- 
other while Eli came to the door of the 
office, walked quietly across to Glade’s cage, 
and said: 

“Mr. Glade, will you come into the 
office, please?” 

Glade did as he was bidden. He was a 
little uneasy. Eli was accustomed to call 
him “ Vint,” not ‘‘ Mr. Glade.” 

In Eli’s office he became more uneasy 
still; for Eli and B. B. just sat and looked 
at him, and did not suggest that he should 
sit down. At last he was driven to ask: 

“What do you want, sir?” 

“Mr. Glade,” replied Eli, “ have you 
anything to tell us about this theft from 
the bank?” 

“ No,” said Glade. 
I know.” 

“ There’s one thing, in particular, that 
you haven't told us,” said Eli. 

“ What’s that?” 

It was B. B. who answered, seriously: 


“T’ve told you all 


“ You haven’t told what you did with the 
money, Mr. Glade.”’ 


XVII 


GLADE was a young man with a cool sort 


of daring in his make-up. He had half ex- 
pected a direct accusation, and he would 
have faced it without much weakness; but 
the form of B. B.’s statement somehow 
shook and perturbed him. He tried to 
speak, and found it difficult. He swallowed 
hard, and his face turned from white to 
red. 

“What do you mean?” he said finally. 

“Don't you know what we mean?” 
asked Eli. 

‘“ No—of course not!” 

“Don’t you know that two thousand 
dollars has been stolen from the bank?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Don’t you know we are referring to 
that money?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Don’t you understand that by this 
question we are accusing you of the theft?” 

“ All right!” said Glade, with returning 
courage. “ What of it?” 

“You knew what we meant, then?” 

3 Yes.”’ 

“Why did you say you didn’t know?” 
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Now Glade was prepared to be ques- 
tioned about the money—about the theft; 
but he was not prepared for this idiotic 
series of questions, haggling over his own 
words. There was no sense to it; it tor- 
mented and harassed him. 

“T didn’t take the money,” he asserted 
sullenly. 

Eli watched him steadily. 

“We know you did,” he said. “We 
made sure of that this morning. Just now 
Mr. Ryan is at your home, questioning 
your mother, and searching for the money. 
His business is to catch thieves, and he is 
on your trail; but as it happens, the evi- 
dence against you has come into my hands, 
and my business, as president of the bank, 
is to get the money back. So if you will 
tell us where the money is, Mr. Glade, I 
shall be inclined to let you leave the bank, , 
and drop the matter.’”’ He added, as an 
afterthought: “ Of course, this offer expires 
if Ryan finds the money.” 

“You haven’t anything on me,” Glade 
said sulkily. 

Eli turned to B. B., and nodded. B. B. 
got up and went out. Glade was left, 
standing, before the other man at his desk. 
Eli said nothing. Glade said nothing; but 
he had time to do a power of thinking be- 
fore B. B. returned. 

When the door opened, Glade turned 
nervously, and saw Emily coming in. She 
did not look at Glade; she looked at her 
father. B. B. followed her in, and stood 
just inside the door. 

“ Emily, will you tell Mr. Glade what 
you told me last night—about the wire?” 
Eli said gently. 

Emily nodded. 
on her father’s. 

“T told you that I came to the bank on 
the day the money was lost,” she said. “I 
happened to look into Mr. Glade’s cage. 
His cane was in the corner of the cage, and 
I saw a little piece of wire twisted around 
the lower end of it.” 

“ Did you see anything else?” Eli asked. 

“ There was a hook, or a point, or some- 
thing, sticking out from the cane.” 

“ What did you think?” 

“T remember thinking it was like the 
wire they sometimes use to fasten on ex- 
press-tags with.” 

Eli nodded; the girl turned toward the 
door. Glade started to speak, but Eli in- 
terrupted him. 

“You're not to ask questions, 


She still kept her eyes 


Mr. 
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Glade,” he said. “ This is not a trial, you 
understand. You will please be still.” 

By that time Emily and B. B. had gone; 
and it was.five minutes more—an interval 
during which Glade stood in his place and 
began to sweat coldly—before B. B. re- 
turned. This time he had Rip Hendry. 
Hendry’s hat was in his hand, his round 
head was bald, and his round face was 
smiling cheerfully. 

“Thank you for coming in, Rip,” said 
Eli. “I just wanted you to tell Mr. Glade 
what you saw him do, that morning we 
were talking about.”’ 

Hendry nodded, looked around for a 
spittoon, and used it. 

“T was passing by,” he said. “ Hap- 
pened to look in. This fellow here had a 
cane poked through the bars between him 
and the next cage. Mike’s back was 
turned, and I thought Glade was trying to 
poke him, for a joke. Then some one 
yelled to me, and I looked away. When 
I looked back, Glade was back at his busi- 
ness again.” 

“Thank you, Rip,” said Eli. 
all. Now, B. B.!” 


“ That’s 


Hendry and B. B. went out together, and 


Eli looked at Glade. Glade would not 
meet the other’s eye. 

“ That’s a damned lie,” he said huskily. 

Eli made no reply, and Glade did not 
speak again. Then B. B. came back with 
a girl bookkeeper—Miss Thorn. Glade 
scowled at her, but she did not look at 
Glade. 

“ Please repeat what you told us this 
morning,” Eli said simply. 

“ About what I saw him do, that day?” 

<a. ‘ws 

“ It was when he went into Mr. Bolton’s 
cage, to look at Mr. Bolton’s books. I 
watched them for a minute, and when Mike 
—Mr. Bolton—turned around, I saw Mr. 
Glade reach down behind the rack the 
books were on, and take something, and 
stuff it into his pocket.” 

“ What did it look like? Did you see?” 

“ Like money,” said the girl, and was out 
of the door that B. B. opened before Glade 
could cry his denial. 

They paid no attention to him. B. B. 
glanced at Eli, and then went out. He was 
gone longer, this time. Glade had time for 
a rapid burst of speech and protestation; 
but before Eli’s silence his words died to a 
mumble. 


Then B. B. came back with Bildad. The 
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editor questioned the old darky, while Eli 
listened, and Glade stared with horror- 
stricken eyes. 

‘You remember the day we were talk- 
ing about, Bildad?” asked B. B. 

“ Yas, suh,” said Bildad. “ Dat I do!” 

“You remember Mr. Glade coming in 
for a shave, or a hair-cut, or something?” 

“ Yas, suh.” 

“What did you see him do, Bildad?” 

“ Well, suh,” said the old negro, “ I was 
acrost de room, by de waitin’ chairs, when 
he got out of de chair and give Miste’ John 
a dollar. Miste’ John turned around to de 
cash-drawer, wid his back to dis man. I 
was lookin’ in de mirror acrost de room; 
an’ I could see him, but he didn’t see me 
watching. He tuk somethin’ out o’ his 
pocket an’ flipped it behind de mirror.” 

“ That’s the mirror that hangs in front 
of the barber chair?” 

“ Yas, suh.” 

“ What did you do?” 

“ Nothing, right then; but next chanst 
I got, I looked tuh see whut it was he got 
rid of. It was two little paper bands, suh, 
rolled up in a ball.” 

“What did you do with them, Bildad?” 

* Gave them to Miste’ John, suh.” 

B. B. opened the door, and Bildad shuf- 
fled out. Vint Glade looked around for a 
chair and sat down without an invitation. 

* They're all lying,” he gasped. “ They’re 
all lying!” 

Eli shook his head. 

“ Can you prove they’re lying, when you 
go to court?” he asked gently. 

“ The wire wasn’t on the cane,” Glade 
swore. ‘ Not when she came in! It wasn’t 
—she couldn’t have seen it. It was—” 

Then he saw, more by Eli’s countenance 
than anything else, what he had done; and 
he fell mumblingly silent, and slumped in 
his chair. Eli got up, and crossed and 
dropped his hand on Glade’s shoulder. 

‘ Where’s the money, Vint?” he asked 
in a kindly voice. 

Glade made one last effort. 

‘“ They were lying, sir!” he cried. “ They 
were al]l—”’ 

Eli interrupted. 

“ Come, come—we know,” he said im- 
patiently. ‘“* Where is it, Vint?” 

The young man hesitated a moment 
more; then he flung out his hands. 

“In a box—a cigar-box—in the cellar, 
at home,” he stammered. 

The relief of confession overwhelmed 











him. He dropped his head into his arms, 
and his shoulders shook with sobs. 
XVIII 

Ir was Eli Yates who stage-managed the 
final scenes. He waited till after banking 
hours—waited till Vint had told his story 
to Ryan, and Ryan had been forced to be- 
lieve, and had taken Vint away to the hotel 
to wait for the morning train. He had told 
Emily at noon—he and B. B. between 
them; and Emily had wept for happiness, 
and kissed him, and kissed B. B. She and 
B. B. came together to the bank, a little 
after closing-time; and then, by telephone, 
Eli summoned Mike and Barber John. 

Father and son came together, big Cal 
Bolton with them. Mike’s eyes found Emi- 
ly’s, and could not leave them. He stood 
by the door, not moving. Barber John 
stopped at Eli’s desk. Cal crossed to one 
side, and looked from Eli to B. B., his be- 
wilderment showing in his countenance. 

Eli cleared his throat, with a sidewise 
glance at B. B., and said to Barber John: 

“We've got to clear this thing up, one 
way or the other, John—got to get it 
straightened out. Now—” 

Barber John wagged his heavy head 
slowly, and smiled, in the gentle fashion 
that was characteristic of the man. 

“ I’ve told you all there was to tell,” he 
said. “I've given back the money, and 
the very paper bands that held it. What 
is there left except to—turn me over to 
Ryan?” 

Eli looked toward Mike. 

“ How about it?” he asked. 

Mike had been watching Emily; he had 
found in her countenance something that 
had comforted him immensely. He knew 
there was reassurance in her eyes, and his 
heart had begun to pound with hope; but 
Eli Yates’s question brought him down to 
earth again. 

“My father’s—trying to save me,” he 
said. “I can’t let him.” 

“ You still say—” Eli smiled. “ You still 
claim that you stole this money?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Eli looked across at B. B. and laughed. 

‘What a pair of fools, aren’t they, B. 
B.?” he asked. 

B. B. smiled. 

“ Be a good thing if there were more like 
them,” he said. 

Eli nodded, swung over to Barber John, 
reached for the man’s hand, and gripped it. 
10 
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“You ought to know your own son bet- 
ter,” he told John. “ You ought to know 
no boy of yours could steal!” 

Barber John, confused and uncertain, 
still repeated: 


“That is what I have told you. I stole 
the money.” 

Eli’s eyes swung to Mike. 

“You, too, boy,” he cried. “ You ought 


to know your father wouldn’t—” 

Big Cal Bolton could stand this no long- 
er. He strode forward and gripped Eli’s 
shoulder. 

“You, Eli Yates!” he commanded, al- 
most fiercely. ‘“‘ What are you trying to 
do? What are you trying to say? What 
are you talking about, anyway?” 

Eli hesitated, and looked again toward 
father and son. 

“Here are two very fine men, Cal,” he 
said gently... “ Each lying to save the other. 
Vint Glade stole the money.” 

“ Vint!” cried Mike. 

Cal Bolton swung to him, caught him 
with one hand and John with the other, 
shook them both, and swore at them. 

“You damned fools! Oh, you damned 
fools! The pair of you!” he growled. 

Then he remembered Emily, and blushed 
to the eyes, and begged her to pardon his 
rough tongue; and she, her eyes dancing, 
bade him look. When he turned, he saw 
Barber John’s arm laid along his son’s 
shoulder—saw these two gripping hands. 

Everybody wanted to cry, and Emily 
did. She kissed her father, and B. B., and 
Cal, and Barber John. She looked at 
Mike; but she did not kiss him. And every 
one talked at once, only quieting while they 
made B. B. tell the whole story. 

“TI knew Mike hadn’t done it,” he said, 
smiling a little. ‘“ And I knew John hadn’t. 
I—know them both too well. Incidentally, 
I happened to be with John when he got an 
express package, a week or two ago, con- 
taining some three thousand dollars in bills. 
It came from a man he had befriended in 
prison; so | knew where he got the cash 
that he pretended to restore to the bank. 
Now, if neither of them took the money, 
some one else must have done it. Vint 
Glade seemed to me the most likely. If 
you’ve ever stopped to notice, his ears grow 
down to his cheeks in a straight line. Wher- 
ever you see an ear like that, you’ll find a 
potential criminal.” 

They all felt of their ears, and B. B. 
smiled. 
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“ T made sure there were no straight ears 
here before I spoke,” he reassured them, 
and went on. “I came to the bank to try 
to find out how the thing might have been 
done. I saw Glade could not have thrust 
his hand through the screen between his 
cage and Mike’s; but—his cane was | in 
plain sight, in the corner of his cage. I 
asked him to show it to me, and he did; 
and I found a scratch and a depression 
near the lower end, where a wire had been 
twisted around it. I guessed at the rest. 
I guessed that he must have hooked the 
packets of bills with his cane, dropped them 
down between Mike’s book-rack and the 
grille, and stuffed them into his pocket 
when Mike called on him to help with the 
books. The rest was just persuading Emi- 
ly and Bildad and Rip Hendry and one 
of the bookkeepers to do a little lying in a 
good cause. Then Glade gave in—and 
that’s all.” 

It was Barber John who asked: 

“If you had guessed wrong—” 

“ T was sure he had done it.”’ 

“T mean as to the method. He might 
have stuck it out and denied the whole 
thing.” 

B. B. nodded cheerfully. 

“He might have,” the editor agreed. 
“ He might have—but he didn’t!” 

Which was the last word, after all. 


They talked it over for a long time; and 
when the little gathering finally broke up, 
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B. B. was first to go. Then Cal and Bar- 
ber John turned to the door. 

“Coming?” John said to his son. 

Mike hesitated and looked at Emily. 
Emily looked at her father. 

“I'd like a little talk with Mike,” Eli 
said. 

“T’ll see that he’s home for supper, Mr. 
Bolton,” added Emily. 

Barber John looked down at her gently 
and smiled. He and Cal went out of the 
bank together. 

When they were safely gone, Eli chuck- 
led at the two young people. 

“* Now they're out of the way,” he said. 
* You run along!” 

They went, without parley. It was dusk, 
almost night; and when they left Main 
Street and turned toward Emily’s home, 
the great trees shaded them and cloaked 
them in darkness. 

Emily tucked her arm through Mike’s, 
and he looked down at her, and hesitated, 
and at last he said: 

“You told me you’d never speak to me 
again!” 

She laughed softly and hugged his arm 
with furious tenderness. 

“Are you going to—going to speak to 
me again?” he asked. 

Emily nodded her head with the utmost 
vigor. 

“Yes, I am,’ 
and lots!” 

And she began. 


END 


, 


she said; “ lots, and lots, 





I HAVE DONE MY BEST 


WHATEVER happens, I have done my best, 


Have put my aching shoulder to the wheel 


Of the world’s homely, petty tasks. 


No rest 


Has lured me; and the weariness I feel 


Has something of reward in it, and pride 


Of toil endured, and I am satisfied. 


Whatever happens, I have known delights! 


Whatever happens, Life has laid her two 


Heaped hands of beauty full within my hands; 


And if beyond to-day be no more blue 


Of sky nor yellow sun, but only night— 


A lasting night 


if in-the silent lands 


No dawn shall ever wake me from my rest, 


Whatever happens, I have known delight; 


Whatever happens, I have done my best! 


Mary Carolyn Davies 
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A New and NE of the new professions in the United States is that of the city 
Interesting manager. In Germany, the control of municipal business has long 
Vocation been in the hands of trained men who make a life career of their 





expert and specialized work. The number of American cities that have 
Ahead Teo Bundvad adopted a similar plan is increasing, and has reached a total of nearly two 
City Managers in hundred. A recent newspaper item recorded the fact that Ossian A. Carr 
the United States had taken office as city manager of Dubuque, Iowa, at a salary of seven 
hundred dollars a month. 

The highest-paid city manager in the United States is said to be Charles 
E. Ashburner, of Norfolk, Virginia, who gets twelve thousand dollars a 
year—not at all too large a salary for such a post, one would think, at 
the present scale of prices. Mr. Ashburner has had twelve years’ experi- 
ence in his profession, having begun his career in 1908 as manager of 
Staunton, Virginia, a town otherwise celebrated as the birthplace of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Besides Norfolk—which had a population of 67,452 according to the 
census of 1910, but which claims about thrice that number at the present 
time—other important cities whose business affairs are conducted under the 
same plan are Akron, Dayton, and Springfield, Ohio; Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; Portsmouth, Virginia; and Wheeling, West Virginia. 

The members of this new profession have formed a City Managers’ 
Association, which maintains an office in New York for the interchange 
of information and holds annual conventions for the discussion of its 
members’ problems and interests. 
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* *x * * * 


The Passing HE biggest oil-fired liner, the twenty-one-thousand-ton steamship 
of the Funnel Scythia of the Cunard Company, has just been launched at Barrow. 


re Oil fuel, already largely used in several navies, has been adopted 

The New Oil-Burn- , : , : ‘ 

ing Liner Will Look because it has less weight and bulk than coal, is more convenient in use, 

Like a Wharf and makes for a cleaner ship. 

Broken Adrift Sir James McKechnie, of the Barrow yards, regards geared turbines 

: and oil fuel as but another stage in the evolution of the marine engine, and 

looks forward to a day when liners will be driven by internal combustion 
engines that will save millions of tons of fuel every year. 

The Scythia is to have only one funnel. Before the war, the public 
liked funnels. All the large, speedy liners had two or three of them, and 
some of the crack ships were fitted with an unnecessary fourth funnel 
merely for the sake of appearances. Hitherto, the liner has had to keep 
up appearances, whereas the cargo-carrier has learned to scrap her masts and 
replace them by less sightly but more useful derricks. A single smoke- 
stack was good enough for a freight vessel, but a row of stately funnels 
set at a jaunty angle, and prominently banded with the colors of the line, 
went far to assure us of the swiftness, power, comfort, and safety of the 
passenger boat. 

Ask at any shipping office, and they will tell you why it was necessary 
to have pictures of their ships with raking funnels. The public liked them. 
The rake of funnels and masts gave an appearance of speed. 

The tall masts have gone with the coming of steam. _A pole at each end 
to carry the flag, the lights, and the aerials of the wireless, is all that remains. 
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With the coming of oil, the funnel seems doomed. Our harbors have 
already ceased to be a “ forest of masts.” With the passing of the funnel, 
even the biggest ships will be hidden by the warehouses, and will look like 
wharves that have broken adrift. 


* * * * * 


O far as has been reported, Germany has not restored to England, as 
stipulated by the treaty of Versailles, the skull of the Sultan Okwawa; 
but Vienna, in compliance with the agreement signed at St. Germain, is 

transferring to Bruges, in Belgium, the archives of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece. There is fitness in the return of these historic documents after 
their centuries of absence, for the order was originally instituted in Bruges, 
in 1430, by Philip the Good of Burgundy. There is some discussion as to 
the origin of its name, and opinion is divided as to whether it was intended 
to commemorate the rich woolen industry of Flanders, or—recalling the no 
less famous Order of the Garter—to celebrate the henna locks of the 
founder's third wife, Princess Isabella of Portugal. 

The archives passed into the possession of the Hapsburg family in 1477, 
when Mary of Burgundy married Maximilian of Austria. Among them 
are two volumes, in one of which are recorded the valiant deeds of the 
knights, and in the other their shortcomings. Extracts published in 1760 
show that they contain the names of Edward IV and Henry VII of England, 
and it is recorded by the registrar that when Henry VII described himself 
as “the head of the church in England and Ireland,” the assembled knights 
decided to remove his name from their rolls. 

The patron saint of the order is St. Andrew. Its Latin motto reads, 
“ Ante ferit quam flamma micat”—which may be rendered, “It strikes 
before the flash is seen.” The badge is a fleece, or sheepskin, with head 
and feet attached, suspended from a gold and blue enamel flint-stone emitting 
rays of fire. 

The Spanish branch of the Hapsburg family have long asserted the 
right to confer the honor of the Golden Fleece. Napoleon, after the battle 
of Wagram, set up the order of the Three Golden Fleeces to commemorate 
his victory. 

“For,” said he, “ my eagles have conquered the golden fleeces of Spain 
and Austria. The emblem of my new order shall be an eagle with out- 
stretched wings, holding in each claw one of the fleeces she has captured, 
and displaying my fleece in her beak.” 

That order was instituted in the imperial palace at Vienna in 1809, 
and was later incorporated in the Legion of Honor. 


* * * * * 


HE German light cruiser Emden, with her Iron Cross decoration, 

has been transferred from the Firth of Forth to the French navy. 

She was Admiral Reuter’s flag-ship in Scapa Flow up to the time 
the German fleet there was scuttled, and she was one of the few vessels 
that escaped destruction. Her story is an interesting one. She was the 
second vessel of the name, being christened Emden in fulfilment of a 
promise made by the Kaiser, when the first Emden was sunk, that a new 
Emden should sail the seas and carry an Iron Cross in honor of her illus- 
trious predecessor. 

The first Emden, commanded by the intrepid Captain Karl von Miiller, 
cruised the Indian and Pacific oceans for three months after war was 
declared, and won the admiration of the navies of the world. She destroyed 
twenty-five merchant vessels worth ten million dollars without their cargoes, 
fired the oil-tanks at Madras, and stole into the harbor of Penang, disguised 
by the addition of a false fourth smoke-stack, to sink the Russian cruiser 
Jemtchug and the French torpedo-boat Mousquet. 
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She was a fairly swift but not a powerful ship. She had a speed of about 
twenty-seven knots, but her displacement was only thirty-six hundred tons, 
and her largest guns were only of four-inch caliber. More formidable 
vessels were constantly on her trail, but she always escaped them, until one 
day Captain Miiller decided to destroy the telegraph-station on the Cocos 
Islands, southwest of Java. There, on November 9, 1914, the Emden was 
intercepted by the Australian cruiser Sydney, and was driven ashore in 
flames by her enemy’s six-inch guns, after a sharp battle. The construction 
of the second Emden was hurried, and she is said to have taken part in the 
battle of Jutland. 

Since the war, the British navy has been giving marked attention to a 
new type of light cruiser, of comparatively large size, high power, and heavy 
armament. One of these vessels, the Frobisher, was recently launched. 
She is said to have cost six million dollars. She is six hundred feet long, 
displaces ten thousand tons, can make thirty knots an hour, and carries a 
main battery of seven seven-inch guns. Five similar vessels are under con- 
struction, all being named after famous sea-captains of the Elizabethan 
period. Admira! Sir Martin Frobisher, born at or near Doncaster, in York- 
shire, was knighted in 1588 for the bravery he showed in the great victory 
over the Spanish Armada. 


* « * * * 


RECENT list of new British peerages shows that during the last forty 
A years four hundred and thirty-three titles of nobility have been 
bestowed by eight premiers—for though the king is nominally the 
“ fountain of honor,” it is really the prime minister who selects the recipi- 
ents. Of the four hundred and thirty-three, fourteen were created by Lord 
Beaconsfield, fifty-two by Mr. Gladstone, one hundred and twenty-six by 
Lord Salisbury, twelve by Lord Rosebery, twenty-five by Mr. Balfour, 
twenty-one by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, one hundred and six by 
Mr. Asquith, and twenty-seven by Mr. Lloyd George. The new peers came 
from all the arts, crafts, and trades, so that the House of Lords can hardly 
be said, nowadays, to represent the old feudal families. Lord Devonport 
represents groceries; Lords Iveagh and Hindlip represent beer, and Lord 
Leverhulme represents soap. 

Leverhulme is probably the richest man in England. He is better known 
as Sir William Lever, of Port Sunlight. He was made a baronet in 1911 
and a peer in 1917; is sixty-eight years of age; began his career as an 
errand-boy in his father’s grocery-shop at Bolton, a mill town in Lancashire; 
was a commercial traveler at twenty-two, and had his own soap-works at 
Port Sunlight in 1890. When the war came, he also had works in Brussels, 
at Mannheim in Germany, and at Olten in Switzerland, with branches as 
far afield as Boston, Toronto, and Sydney. 

Port Sunlight, across the Mersey from Liverpool, is a model town 
occupied exclusively by Lever employees. Leverville, on the Congo, is 
another town he owns, and besides he has bought two islands in the Pacific. 
In 1913 he purchased Stafford House, the London home of the Duke of 
Sutherland, and presented it to the nation as a museum for London antiqui- 
ties. He wanted it called Lever House, but London laughed, and finally 
compromised by calling it Lancaster House. 

During the last two or three years, when so many of the old English 
and Scottish estates have been in the market, Leverhulme has become one 
of the most extensive landowners in Great Britain. His largest single 
purchase was the island of Lewis, one of the Hebrides, which has an area 
of nearly half a million acres and a population of about thirty thousand 
people. ; 

Lewis once belonged to the kings of Norway, but was seized by the 
MacDonalds, passed into the hands of Clan McLeod, and eventually fell 
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to the Seaforths. Ill luck, according to Scottish legend, ever followed the 
Seaforths until they sold the island, eighty years ago, for a million dollars 
to the late Sir James Matheson, who spent two millions more in building 
a great house on it, Stornoway Castle. What Leverhulme paid Matheson’s 
heirs for the lordship of Lewis has not been stated, but it is understood that 
he aims to make the island a part of his great international fishery syndicate. 
That the islanders are not in entire sympathy with his plans is shown by 
agrarian outbreaks and raids reported from Stornoway. The crofters and 
fishermen seem to have revolted against the new owner's inroads on old 
customs. 
* - * * * 


NE of the things the movies—or, as they say in Europe, the cine- 

mas—have injured is the popularity of that old London institution, 

Mme. Tussaud’s. Her Chamber of Horrors is said to be losing 
favor. Many American visitors to London will remember the former narrow, 
gloomy rooms in Baker Street, and the great marble staircase at the entrance 
to the red palace of illusions in Marylebone Road, where the exhibition is 
now housed. The marble staircase came from the mansion of Baron Grant, 
that millionaire of a day. But not even the oldest inhabitant remembers 
the old lady in black gown and white mob-cap who founded the famous 
nightmare of waxworks. 

Marie Gresholtz, better known as Mme. Tussaud, died at a great age 
in 1850. She was born in Berne, Switzerland, and went to Paris in 1766, 
as a little girl, to help in the studio of her uncle, Christopher Curtius, a 
modeler in wax, an artist in miniature portrait-medallions and busts. Marie 
quickly learned his art, and as the protégée of Mme. Elisabeth, sister of 
Louis XVI, she was soon busy portraying the life of Versailles and the 
Trianon and recording the last days of the French monarchy before the 
crisis of the Revolution. 

Then came the great upheaval, and in obedience to orders she dared 
not resist, Citoyenne Tussaud, as she was then, modeled Marat in his bath 
of blood, a grim monument of the Terror. In the vaults of Tussaud’s 
to-day lie the knife and posts of the first guillotine, the figure of the dead 
Marat, and the marvelous death-mask of Marie Antoinette. When the 
Peace of Amiens was signed, in 1802, Mme. Tussaud betook herself and 
her wax figures to England. For years she wandered, with her son John 
Theodore, from town to town, and finally settled in Baker Street, London, 
to build up that Valhalla of masks and effigies that the world knows so 
well, where statesmen and historic beauties elbow notorious criminals in the 
eery glow of the lighted lamps. 

Max Beerbohm, the witty brother of the late Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree, once wrote a characteristic description of a visit to Mme. Tussaud’s. 
“The unreality of everything oppressed me,” he declared. “I drooped my 
eyelids. My hands looked smooth, waxen, without nerves. I knew that I 
should never speak or hear again, never move. I took a dull pride even 
in the thought that this was the very frock coat in which I had been 
assassinated!” 

* * * + * 


HE recent seizure by the customs officials at Karachi, India, of 
a dhow containing twenty-three thousand gold coins which were being 
secretly imported into India from the Persian Gulf, calls attention 
to the influence that native and religious rites may have on matters of 
currency and finance. The gold coins, which were hidden in packages of 
dates, and were discovered when an inspector probed the cargo with a long 
steel needle, were being smuggled for the Indian marriage season, which 
began in May. Ancient custom in India ordains that the bridegroom or his 
family should give gold or silver ornaments to the bride as a marriage 
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settlement. These gifts become the woman’s absolute property, and are 
respected as such. 

Eastern bankers and money-brokers have found by long experience, that 
the approach of the marriage season in India is accompanied by an increased 
demand for silver and gold currency, and they take every means of enabling 
themselves to meet it. In ordinary years, quantities of gold and silver are 
imported for this special purpose, and as a result there is a tendency to turn 
the rate of exchange in favor of the country whence the precious metals are 
shipped. 

The recent rise in the price of siiver has had other effects which econo- 
mists could hardly have anticipated. For instance, the American consul 
at Hong-Kong reports to Washington that it has greatly restricted emigra- 
tion from China to the Central and South American republics. In normal 
times, a Chinese laborer in Mexico, earning twenty-five dollars a month in 
gold, would live on about fifteen dollars and send the other ten to his people 
at home. Ten dollars in gold would exchange for twenty or twenty-five 
dollars in the silver currency of China, on which the emigrant’s family 
could live. But recently, owing to the high price of silver, the ten dollars 
gold has brought no more than ten dollars silver, or even nine—which is 
not enough to support a household. 

The result, according to the consul, is likely to be that many Chinese 
workmen will go back to their own country. 

* * * * * 


LTHOUGH the recent financial panic in Japan was a severe setback 
A to the industrial and commercial boom that had been in progress 
there, the general result of the war has been to establish the Mikado’s 
empire among the leading manufacturing and trading countries of the 
world. Japan has become a creditor nation to the extent of about three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. Her pre-war debt of two billion yen—one 
billion dollars—has been largely reduced. Her income-tax returns are nearly 
treble what they were in 1915. Ship-owners like Mitsui are shown to 
have fortunes of as much as a hundred million dollars; Yasuda, the great 
banker, is worth thirty-five millions, and there are more than forty Japanese 
merchants whose possessions are assessed at from ten to thirty million 
dollars apiece. 

Steadily Japan is becoming the leading military and commercial power 
of Asia. For fifty years her population has increased at an average rate 
of four hundred thousand a year, and to-day there are about fifty-five 
million people in the Island Empire, crowded at the rate of three hundred 
and sixty to the square mile—a density just tenfold that of our own popula- 
tion. There are colonies of Japanese in Formosa, Korea, Manchuria, Hawaii, 
China, and Latin America from Mexico to the Argentine. Not long ago a 
Tokyo firm bought large tracts of land in Peru for the growing of quinin, 
coco, and cotton, and a syndicate from Osaka owns eight hundred thousand 
acres of rubber-groves and sugar-plantations in Brazil, on the Amazon. As 
an instance of the recent expansion of her trade, her exports to India 
increased, during the war, from fourteen million dollars a year to one 
hundred millions. 

Japan draws her ores and coal from China, and has her eye on the vast 
natural resources of Siberia. Her merchant marine is now three million 
tons, and is increasing rapidly, and no foreigner may hold shares in her 
banks or shipping lines. Her standing army was doubled during the war, 
and her navy aspires to the control of Asiatic waters, where, as the Ishii 
mission frankly reminded Secretary Lansing in 1917, Japan has special 
interests because of territorial propinquity. The present prime minister of 
Japan is the silent statesman, Kei Hara, once a journalist, who sees a new 
era dawning for his country. 
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THE CENSUS OF 1920 


yd little village has a census of its own; 

4 Every town and city to expansiveness is prone. 

Frogville thinks its gain should be quite ninety- 
nine per cent; 

Pumpkintown has blossomed to a marvelous 
extent ; 

Billingsville will reach the hope of many decades 
past, 

When its newest figure beats Bethesda Creek at 
last 

All of these were smaller far but ten short years 
ago 

Stevensburg and Squankum, Strawberry Springs 
and Simplico! 

Ah, but every census leaves some village feeling 
flat ; 

Folks with civic pride find they've been talking 
through their hat. 

Frogville’s population has decreased by three or 
four ; 

Pumpkintown has two more cats, but men it has 
no more, 

Billingsville is still behind Bethesda Creek—in fact, 

Charges that the latter town was fraudulently 
packed ; 

And ‘tis clear if every place as hoped for had 
increased, 

We could boast to-day two hundred million at 
the least! A. Burstein 


THE ANCIENT LAW 


far doth the little busy bee 
Stay on his job the livelong day, 
Without a wrist-watch or a clock, 
And quite regardless of his pay? 
Because he knows the ancient law: 
“No work, no eat! No bit, no bite!” 
Observed by every living thing 
Except the human parasite! 


Which is the way to Arcady? 
By what fair inland town 
Does it go skirting pleasantly, 
With windings up and down? 
The poets all delight to sing 
In many a magic book 
Of sojourns there, but none of them 
Tell of the road they tock. 


Which is the way to Arcady? 
I've asked in many a land, 
But no one yet has answered me 
None seemed to understand. 
What's that? You sav you've got to work 
Your passage if you'd get 
To Arcady? Well, count me out— 
I am not starting yet! 
Sheward Bulstrode 


AMOROUS QUESTIONS 


HERE are some things I'd like to know— 
To find them out I'm longing, 
To learn for sure if they are so, 
For doubts persist in thronging. 
If love is free, and not for sale 
To those who ‘re rich and shoving, 
To ask is not without avail 
Who put the “owe” in “loving”? 


Now, since we're on this subject deep 
Of love between the sexes, 
The thing that makes me lose my sleep 
And really much perplexes 
Is this—if love is truly blind— 
My point you are not missing ?— 
I'm trying very hard to find 
Who put the “eyes” in “ kissing”? 
William Wallace Whitelock 


AWAKE, ROSALINDA! 


Charles Irvin Junkin : ; . 
OSALINDA looks for blossoms rare, 


Gazing on the tree-tops high in air; 
While beneath her careless feet 
Daisies bloom, and clover sweet; 
But she treads upon them, blindly unaware. 


THE WAY TO ARCADY 


we is the way to Arcady? 


How shall I find the road 
That leads to smiling realms of ease, 
To pleasure’s fair abode? 
Fain would I start this very day, 
And leave this world of care, 
If I but knew the path to choose 
To lead me safely there. 


Rosalinda longs for yonder star, 
Dreaming that perfection dwells afar; 
But the dewdrops on the grasses 
Glitter vainly when she passes; 
Sparkling round about her, all unseen they are. 
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Rosalinda dreams of love all day, 
Waits for fairy prince to cross her way; 
While a manly lover goes 
Underneath her very nose, 
And foolish Rosalinda dreams her fate away! 
Roberta Crosby 


THE THEOSOPHIST TO HIS SOUL 
ya spark of Logic flame, 


Ere you seek another frame, 
Coming out from Devachan 
To ensoul another man, 
Don’t incarnate in the mob; 
Try to do a better job! 


For the new life, I am told, 
Must be built upon the old. 
So, considering the past, 
Karma's whaled me for my last; 
Taking this life for a text, 
Karma's fixed me for my next. 


Karma wields the rod, they say, 
And there is no getaway. 
Yet, if you should spy a soul 
Rather careless of his goal, 
Fear you not to do and dare 
Beat him to a millionaire! 
Nelle Richmond Eberhart 


DEBUTANTES 


WATCH them on their giddy way, 
To dance by night, to tea by day; 
Their eyes alight with ardent fire, 
Their bosoms filled with youth's desire, 
With hope for happiness and love, 
Enamored of the dream thereof; 
And in my heart, no longer young, 
An echo of their song is sung; 
For all of us, though age oppress, 
Still dream of love and happiness. 


If those are right who claim that we 

Are living for eternity 

That after life upon this earth, 

With all its disappointments, dearth 

Of what we hoped for in our youth, 

Its lack of kindliness and truth, 

We enter on a better life— 

Then all we mortals, husband, wife, 

Grandfather, mother, uncles, aunts, 

Are only budding débutantes! 
Granther Green 


WILD ROSES 


HE roses bloom along the way 
We two went straying yesterday; 
Heigh-ho! 
The roses blow, 
And not a soul on earth may know 
Where last year’s love and roses go. 


I pluck a bloom—a single spray, 
And wear it on my breast to-day; 
So fair 
It nestles there, 
But you who once were wont to care 
Are praising roses otherwhere. 


Heigh-ho, it is most strange to know 
The way that love and roses go! 
With frail 
Pink petals pale 
A blowing down the lightest gale; 
For sweetest things the soonest fail. 
Anne Coe Mitchell 


SEVEN AND NINE 


‘EVEN and nine have always been 
\” Sacred or mystical numbers, 
Though knowledge what they really mean 
Is dead to-day, or slumbers. 


Seven the wonders of the world, 
Seven the ancient sages, 

Seven the planets that have whirled 
Around this earth for ages; 

Seven the senses, seven the seas, 

The virtues, sins, and Pleiades. 


And nine the worthies—Christians, Jews, 
And pagans, heroes one and all; 

And one of nine each ancient Muse; 
Nine-lived the mewing pets we maul; 

A nine it takes to make a fan, 

As it takes nine tailors to make a man. 


Seven and nine, just what they mean 
Intrigues like still unfathomed waters; 
Unfathomed still when found in daughters 

When seven and nine make sweet sixteen! 

Richard Butler Glaenzer 


THAT MARKED THE END 


HAT marked the end of ardent toil, that fleet 
But skilful brush upon the outspread sheet 
Of canvas—the last stroke, my soul in it! 
My life had made that painting, bit by bit— 
A masterpiece, methought, with strength replete. 


A hkattle scene it was. In the sun’s heat 
Were fighting lusty men whom no defeat 
Could down, till o’er them that dark shade 
should flit 
That marked the end. 


It happened then I worshiped at the feet 
Of one I thought would make my life complete; 
So I was swift my painting to submit, 
And waited for her words—proud, I'll admit. 
She looked. She saw. “Oh, Herb!” she cried. 
“How sweet!” ‘ 
That marked the end! 
Charlotte Mish 





Mrs. Levering 


BY KATHRYN WHITE RYAN 


Illustrated by Stockton Mulford 


very, very tired. She let the pillows hold her; she 
gave her weight to the springing mattress that puffed 

softly around her. With a little broken laugh, like a sigh, 

she permitted her muscles to let go, her bones to surrender, 

to sink down, down , 

—right through the 

bed if they wanted 

to. Would she ever 

lose this awful 

sense of fatigue 

that had been 

stalking behind her 

and finally had 

overtaken her? 

After all, it was 

good to cease forc- 

ing her puny 

strength into ac- 

tion, whipping it 

up, torturing it to 

remain erect and 

rigid. Pluck was 

all she had been 


= LEVERING sank back wearily. She was 


* 


= = 
~. 


able to save out of the wreck; and 

now even pluck was going fast. 
_She sank deeper into the yielding 
SLOWLY SHE LIFTED HERSELF pillows. She tossed an arm, and 
ane Ge teem Gan Bees laces brushed her cheek. She fin- 
STARING AT THE PRINT, HER gered the filmy threads. It had been 


BOSOM HEAVING x part of her trousseau, this gown 
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—one she had never worn. What a superb 
outfit that was! Dozens and dozens of 
lovely things. And how Phil had—hor- 
rors, not back to those old thoughts! No 
good coming to bed to get well if she were 
taking them to bed with her. The nurse 
did not know, the doctor did not know; 
only she herself knew what was making her 
fail and slowly die. Memory was doing it 
—memory alone. 

Yesterday, storming up and down his 
office, the doctor had hurled some hard 
facts at her. 

“T’ve seen you drooping day by day 
since you came to me six months ago,” he 
berated, “ and yet you won’t give in, you 
won't go to bed and stay there. What do 
you think a doctor is—God Almighty? 
I’ve helped you all I can. Your heart is 
doing an Irish jig inside you. This stetho- 
scope tells its story to me. Any excite- 
ment or strain now, and—there, there!” 
He melted into a more kindly tone. “ Why 
don’t you prepare for a good long loaf, as 
you would for a pleasure trip? Get out all 


your prettiest ribbons and things, open the 
window wide, put some roses on a stand-— 
they’re better than funeral wreaths—and 


get in a nurse who won’t talk you blind. I 
know one, and I'll send her to you. Will 
you do it? Because, if you don’t ’—he 
fingered the disk with silver-tipped tubes— 
“if you don’t—well, you be sensible. Go 
home and go to bed, that’s all.” 

So, within twenty-four hours, here she 
was, a fully equipped invalid. Could she 
really strengthen her mind this way, and 
so teach it to forget? She had taken so 
many ways to forget! She had come to 
this far city where she was unknown, hop- 
ing to forget. She had left the old scenes, 
the old houses, the old faces, because re- 
membrance was in them all. She hated 
that remembrance. It was so still, so calm, 
so tolerant. Perhaps, though, it was just 
that very tolerance that had supported her 
at first, had kept the black reality of her 
divorce from crushing her at the start. 

She was like the cypress-tree on her 
lawn, which had drooped and bent under a 
fearful snow one winter, and was thought 
‘y every one to have met its death; but it 
cept on, green and valiant, lifting itself 
lowly straight again. It was only after 
two years had passed that it began to turn 
rown, to give up the struggle. During all 
that time death had been gnawing at its 
core, but it had kept death back, kept its 
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mortal hurt from showing through the 
smiling greenness. 

Women were like that, too. All the 
heavy snow of grievances that had led up 
to her divorce had left her stunned. It 
was only when life was readjusted com- 
pletely, and to all outward appearances 
was serene again, that her courage began 
to crumble. 

But divorce wasn’t death. There was 
always the possibility of once more seeing 
Phil, of once more—oh, that cancerous 
hope, eating under her pride, her courage! 
Why couldn’t she realize that it was all 
over and done with forever, that Phil was 
dead to her? No! He lived—lived—lived 
in her heart, in her soul. 

“ Mrs. Levering! Now, now, now!” the 
robust nurse said coaxingly. ‘“ You are 
breaking rules at the very beginning. I 
couldn’t believe my ears! There in the 
other room I heard a sob.” 

“Oh, I know! Don’t let me, Miss Min- 
den—don’t let me. There, now! See, I 
brush that tear away for at least six weeks, 
and the sob was a swan song. It’s over 
with. Now I am really beginning the cure 
—from this minute on. Let’s put flowers 
everywhere! I’ve given a stupendous order 
to the florist; the one I took away from 
my dressmaker after I saw the doctor yes- 
terday. You'll see—I’ll make it a business 
to spoil myself. Let us tie little clusters 
of those sweet peas and orchids along the 
foot of the bed, and put that great sheaf 
of roses up here beside me. The room is 
like a garden now, isn’t it? I know bees 
will come in presently. Isn’t this blue and 
gold coverlet good to look at and to feel? 
My cap? Yes, it was in my trousseau. 
But what next? Now that the flowers are 
arranged, what further violent activity is 
mine? The morning paper, perhaps?” 

Miss Minden brought the newspaper, 
and the patient’s eyes wandered carelessly 
from column to column. Suddenly the 
sheets stiffened, rattled in her fingers. She 
dropped back on the pillow, as from a 
blow, and lay there breathless, shaken. 

Then, slowly, she lifted herself enough 
to read, her eyes staring at the print, 
her bosom heaving. She was conscious of 
the blood rushing into her head, and was 
glad the nurse had turned away. She cov- 
ered her eyes with her hand. She must 
get rid of her attendant for a moment; she 
must be alone to decide what to do. Could 
she control her voice enough to speak? 
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“ Miss Minden, will you change those 
violets—put them in a bigger bowl? You'll 
have to go down-stairs—” 

She waited, palpitating, for the door to 
close. Then she flung the clinging linen 
warmth from her and reached hurriedly 
for her clothes. She dressed. When the 
nurse returned, she was standing at the 
mirror, putting on her hat. The bow! of 
violets was almost dropped. 

“Miss Minden,” her words stumbled 
forth, “ it’s all a mistake, my playing sick. 
I can’t keep it up, dear girl—I can’t. I 
have just received word that a—a friend— 
some one I used to know—is very sick—he 
may need friends. I know he does. I’ve 
got to go to him. No, no, I’m not sick— 
I’m suddenly not even tired. Oh, don’t 
resist—don’t make it hard for me! Come 
with me—come! We can explain to the 
doctor later, and at the hospital where we 
must go you will be needed so much more 
than here.”’ 

“ But—” 

She checked the nurse’s protest, clutch- 
ing at her wrists with a pleading gesture. 

“ Even if I were to die, I would have to 
go,” she urged. “ Read this, Miss Min- 
den.” She pointed to the paragraph: 

During the crossing the Mauretania was stopped 
five minutes while the doctor performed a critical 
operation on a cabin passenger, Philip S. Levering, 
registered from Liverpool. The patient was in a 
serious condition when the steamer docked, and 
was removed to a hospital. 


As the nurse looked up from the printed 
words with questioning, the fragile woman, 
with lowered voice and a nervous quiver of 
the lips, made answer: 

““ He—he is my husband!” 


II 


SHE staggered up the hospital steps. 
Every sudden hope, every sudden fear, 
rushed in wild confusion through her mind. 
If she were too late! If, during the morn- 
ing, while she was playing with those flow- 
ers, he had died, alone! 

Miss Minden opened the oppressive door. 
On the other side of it, at a desk, sat a 
grave-faced nun. 

“ Mr. Philip Levering—is—is he here?” 

“When did he come in?” 

“ Last night, I think.” 

“One moment; I will look it up.” 

The nun drew out a drawer and slowly 
fingered the card index. 

The hush of the hospital, the faint odor 
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of drugs, the echo of a voice through hol- 
low corridors, mingled with the suspense 
of the moment and filled the consciousness 
of the tense and breathless woman with a 
kind of. smothering menace. She felt as if 
a hand were slowly closing on her throat. 
Then. the nun’s voice came to her. 

“ No. 25, tenth corridor. Yes, he is here, 
but he is very low.” 

Courage flooded Mrs. Levering again. 
He was alive! She would see him. She 
would care for him. She would look into 
his face once more. 

‘““ May I go up at once?” she asked. 

Amazement filled the nun’s countenance. 

‘““ No one can see him,” she answered. 

“ But, sister, I—I am Mrs. Levering.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Levering! I’m sorry to have 
detained you. You must be very anxious. 
The nurses will be glad to know you have 
come. We did not know where to find his 
friends.” She called to a passing attend- 
ant. “ Sister, this is the wife of Mr. Lev- 
ering. Will you take her to him?” 

With blanched face and firm step she 
followed into the elevator. Was its ascent 
carrying her to the brink of life or to the 
brink of death? She was grateful for the 
friendly pressure of Miss Minden’s hand 
upon her own. 

They walked down a long, polished hall, 
where sunlight entered the windows and 
spreading clusters of potted ferns dotted 
the bare length of wall. At a door marked 
“No. 25” they tapped lightly. It was not 
closed. A pad muffled the lock and knob. 
A blue-frocked, white-capped girl in the 
uniform of an undergraduate nurse stepped 
out into the hall. 

“Miss Lawton, this is the wife of your 
patient.” 

‘““ How is he—how is he?” the newcomer 
asked feverishly. 

‘““He seems very low. He doesn’t rally 
from the coma.” 

‘““T must go in—I must go in!” 

Mrs. Levering pushed open the door. 
Her hands were joined tautly together. She 
felt as if her body had turned to marble. 

She stood at the foot of his bed. He 
lay there like a little boy asleep—as if his 
man’s size were an illusion of her own 
mind. Her hungry eyes drank in his face, 
his beautiful features, the delicate, quiv- 
ering nostrils, the straight, fine nose, the 
high-arched eyebrows, the full lips, always 
so red, but now so blue. His expression 
was wonderfully sweet—with a repose like 
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me 


that of death, and 
a beauty like that of 
death. 

He stirred; he sighed. How tired 
he was! She understood the pain of 
that, and her sympathy rushed to him. 
What horrible masses of fatigue he must 
have known to be reduced to this helpless- 
ness! And besides his fatigue, how lonely 
he was—as lonely as herself! 


i 
V 


\ 


COURAGE FLOODED 
MRS. LEVERING 
AGAIN. HE WAS 
ALIVE! SHE WOULD 
SEE HIM! 
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did not take her eyes away from his face. 

She poured ‘her joy and grief in silence 
upon him. 

Miss Minden brought up a chair 

and noiselessly placed it under her. 

She sat upon it, unmoving and re- 

laxed. In the pallid hush of 

the sick-room an hour passed, 


SHE DID NOT 
SPEAK, SHE DID 
NOT MOVE SHE 
POURED HER JOY 
AND GRIEF IN 
SILENCE UPON 
HIM 


two hours. She did not stir; and always 
the clasp of her hand on his was warm and 
soft and steady. 

“ Had you not better come now?” whis- 
pered Miss Minden. 


a a) er we wee 


His hand moved as if groping for an- 
other’s. She stepped softly around the bed 
and took it in her own. 

‘Phil, my beloved!” she murmured to 
his unhearing ears. ‘“ My beloved!” 

A dim smile passed over his ashen fea- 
tures, and she felt her palm caught in his, 
softly—as sometimes her sister’s baby 
caught her hand when asleep in its cradle. 
She did not speak, she did not move, she 


“ Take off my hat, please,” Mrs. Lever- 
ing answered. 

“Oh, no, you are not strong enough to 
stay on here,” the nurse protested. “ The 
doctor would—” 

“Nothing matters but to get him well 
again. I am well—I am strong. Don't 
think of me. Stay with me and help me 
nurse him.” 

It was useless to oppose such insistence. 















With carefully searching fingers, Miss Min- 
den withdrew the hat-pins, and the freed 
brown hair glinted in a sunbeam. 

After a while Miss Lawton came to take 
the patient’s pulse. It was already per- 
ceptibly stronger. 

“The very fact of her eyes upon him 
seems to help him,” she heard Miss Minden 
whisper. 

“Ever since he was brought to the hos- 
pital I felt that he was always watching 
and waiting for some one,’ Miss Lawton 
answered. 

So through the night, she watched his 
life ebbing and flowing back again—flow- 
ing into her care, into her love, which must 
never fail him again. He needed her, 
needed her strength—and, as by a miracle, 
she had strength to give him. He couldn't 
die now, after their finding each other this 
way! It was proof that they were to have 
another chance. : 

As she sat at his side, his hand in hers— 
his strange coma always persisting—as she 
reached over him and moistened his 
parched lips with a damp piece of cotton, 
love cried out with tragic joy in her heart. 
Now she dared to remember, dared to go 
back over their life together—their life and 
their failure—dared to sift it, analyze it, 
study it. 

‘ Incompatibility "—that was the plea 
upon which their divorce was granted. 
Neither one singly was to blame for their 
failure, but both together were to blame. 
They were never in tune, never united. 
They were always treading on each other’s 
sensitive natures, always correcting each 


other. They were always aware of having 
blundered. They knew that sullenness was 


falling upon him, that nervousness was 
overtaking her. 

It was always the little things that 
caused them to get in each other’s way, to 
confuse each other, to make each other’s 
nerves rasp and crack and ache. And the 
very fear of blundering left them uncertain 
of direction and made them blunder more. 
When they were traveling, she would in- 
advertently step in front of him and give 
orders to waiters or drivers or porters, and 
then would bite her lip to think that she 
should have waited for him to give them. 
She would express a desire to go into the 
liner at the last call, only to learn that he 
had already ordered dinner served at the 
first call. When she spoke to him over the 
telephone, he frequently could not hear 
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her, though to others her voice carried dis- 
tinctly enough. 

“Shake up your phone. You are too 
near the transmitter,’ was one form of his 
rebuff. 

How odd to recall those silly trifles! Ah, 
but they mounted, those trifles, every day 
they mounted, as grains of sand mount and 
gather and halt the flow of a great river. 
The magic deed, the magic word that 
would have set them at ease seemed always 
to fail them. 

And yet both of them could speak mag- 
ically. Sometimes before the fire in the 
evening, she sitting on the great rug near 
his feet, they talked of books and events 
and politics. Often with laughter, with 
animation, they comprehended the affairs 
of the world; but their own companionship 
they did not comprehend, and of that dis- 
jointed thing they never talked. Happi- 
ness, like some fluttering presence that 
they could not see, but whose wings they 
could dimly hear, seemed always close, yet 
always beyond their reach. 

Swift flashes of joy did sometimes startle 
them, like lightning across a dark moor, 
and then they would plunge into each 
other’s arms, gathering fortitude and reso- 
lution in the warm nearness. But the next 
morning, at the breakfast-table, one of 
them would utter some unkindly word or 
admonition, and misunderstanding would 
fall upon them again. 

If they could have been free of either 
love or hate, it would have been simpler, 
but both sentiments obstructed them. If 
only it didn’t matter that they made each 
other suffer! If only the sight of a troub- 
led flush, or the sound of a broken word 
caught in the throat, did not grieve the 
other! 

Finally there came one tragic scene be- 
fore the fire. This time they talked of 
themselves, and of nothing else. Accusa- 
tion, anger, the grievances of all their mis- 
understandings, the whole venom of the un- 
spoken years, found utterance at last. 
Like poison from a shattered vial, each 
spilled his own hurt relentlessly upon the 
other. Then the fire burned out, the door 
clanged, and she was alone, shivering. 

The divorce itself went rapidly. After 
all those vears of delay, of deferring, it was 
all over and finished in a few weeks. She 


had squared her shoulders with disarming 
bravery, and people began to tell her how 
well she looked—until, until, as with the 
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stricken cypress-tree in her garden, the 
death that gnawed at her heart began ooz- 
ing through to the surface. 


Il 


Towarp morning Miss Minden came in 
and forced her to leave. There was no bed 
available in the hospital, but the sisters let 
her rest on the slippery bench in a small 
waiting-room. She fell asleep, but soon 
awakened with a stab of fear. Flinging 
her coat around her shoulders, she rushed 
back to the sick-room. 

Day and night she watched beside him. 
She felt a strange conquering power going 
forth to him from her eyes, her arms, her 
spirit. In spite of her own body drooping 
from lack of sleep, in spite of occasional 
suffocations like misty clouds, like sudden 
quicksands of faintness enclosing her, some 
invisible force in her seemed merging with 
his and dragging him back, back from the 
brink. The world and its obstructions had 
no place during these long days; all its 
confusions, its noises, its habits were far 
away; every usual flurry of dress and food 
and social convention was forgotten. He 
and she were together again— just that one 
fact remained. 

And through this agony, she felt their 
love came at length to its true fulfilment, 
flowered at last. Here in this bare room 
she plucked the bloom of it, and placed it 
like a prayer in her heart. 

Then one day the patient stirred and 
flung up an arm, and a faint call brought 
the nurse sitting by the window hurriedly 
to his side. The watcher at his bed stepped 
back excitedly and slipped out of sight 
near the door. 

‘I—have been—sick?” his voice whim- 
pered in drowsy bewilderment. 


“Ta” 
“ Hospital?” 
Yes.” 
* Where—America?” 


‘Yes; but don’t try to think. Sleep 


again.” 
He closed his 


eyes, and the minutes 


passed—ten of them, twenty. 

“ You—are—a nurse?” the tired voice 
resumed. 

> 


“You are taking care of me?” 

“ Your wife is here, too.” 

A complete change came over him. Stu- 
pefaction and enchantment seemed to mas- 
ter him. His eyes flashed and lighted, he 
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attempted to lift himself on his unservice- 
able elbows. 

“ My wife! Did you say my wife? She 
here? Did—did you say my wife?” 

The woman hiding in the doorway heard 
with leaping joy the exultant ring in his 
tone. With a smile that held the tender- 
ness of womanhood, she advanced into the 
line of his eyes. 

They hung on her a full second; but, 
overcome by weakness, they closed again 
as he dropped back, murmuring: 

“ Claire! You?” 

When he opened them again he spoke 
dazedly. 

“So puzzling—so— 

“You must be very quiet, Mr. Lever- 
ing,” said the nurse. ‘“ You must rest. 
Better not talk any now.” 

“ Claire! I—I can’t understand—” 

“Don’t try now,” his wife said gently. 
“T am here. That’s all you need to un- 
derstand. I am so glad to be here, and 
you are just a little sick boy who mustn’t 
think of anything but getting well and go- 
ing to sleep again.” 

“Good of you, Claire! 
here?”’ 

“Four days. There, they will put us 
out if we talk any more.” 

She took his hand, and he accepted it 
simply. Clinging to its strength, he fell 
into a healing slumber. 

His recovery was now assured. Coming 
out of his long sleep in drugged semicon- 
sciousness, his mind slowly and dimly took 
in his strange condition. The aim of his 
caretakers was to coax him to more sleep 
and rest, always to foster his mental indo- 
lence. He was privileged to take every- 
thing, every devotion, every help as a mat- 
ter of course. Yet always on awakening he 
would look up. from his pillows, and, after 
a period of thought, would murmur with 
dreamy words a bewildered gratitude to the 
watcher at his side. 

Once, not seeing her there, he looked 
around the room with searching brow that 
slowly clouded. She saw him from the 
door. After a moment he dropped back on 
the pillows with a kind of wounded realiza- 
tion on his face. She tiptoed over to him 
quickly, rejoining him with something bab- 
bling and joyous and confident in her eyes. 

As day followed day, he accepted her 
presence with less and less bewilderment. 
Once, when pain racked him, he called 
faintly: 


” 


How long 
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“ Claire, your hand!” 

Rubbing her palms together to get the 
frightened chill out of them, she placed her 
hands in his, firmly and gently, as a priest 
or a lover might do. He closed his eyes, 
and stillness surrounded them. During the 
hush, the baffling quiet, a sudden free 
laughter of nurses chatting in the court be- 
low writhed up through the silence, darting 
a fang of mysterious terror through her 
repose. 

Sometimes, when she closed his door be- 
hind her, after hours of watching, she 
would almost collapse, would fall on her 
face on her improvised bed, and sleep- 
perhaps for not more than thirty minutes, 
but from that sleep she would rise re- 
freshed, with forces renewed and eager. 

Miss Minden, now the night nurse, al- 
ways waited for her with anxiety, with that 
large, gentle mothering that a big-framed 
woman gives to a smaller one whom she 
loves. 

“You can’t stand this,” she would: say, 
putting her arm around the slender shoul- 
ders. “ You can’t. I know you can’t.” 


’ 


“ Oh, ves, I can,”’ Mrs. Levering always 
answered with a quiet, confident smile. 


One night, after some unusual expression 
of solicitude, she drew herself close to Miss 
Minden and said to her: 

‘Dear, you have been so good to him, 
and to me! I feel I want to tell you the 
truth about us. He is my husband—eter- 
nally, but we—we are divorced.” 

With infinite gentleness the nurse laid 
her cheek against hers and said no word; 
and the two women embraced in deep 
understanding. 

Mrs. Levering began to feel sustained by 
a sense of victory. Her love and her care 
had saved him! Entering his room one 
evening, she went over to him, and, gazing 
merrily into his eyes, because of the tri- 
umph and confidence in her heart, she said: 

“I find you well?” 

“ Better, but scarcely as fetching as I 
could wish.” 

‘You are a very beautiful young person, 
however!” 

They had a little laugh together. She 
gazed hurriedly into the mirror, and pulled 
out her hair a little at the sides. It made 
her look younger. She smoothed her soft, 
gray chiffon gown. How frightfully pale 
she was! Oh, well, she could get rosier 
later on. Then she drew up a chair, and 
soon he was asleep. 

ll 
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“ Not tired, Claire?” he asked, when he 
opened his eyes again. 

“Oh, my dear—oh, Phil! These are 
wonderful hours for me! I have you all to 
myself.” He shot a glance of surprise at 
her, but she hurried on eagerly. “I never 
was so happy in all my life as in these days 
here with you.” She bent over him with 
childish playfulness. “ But that’s a se- 
cret,”’ she laughed, and gave his hand a 
little tap. 

“ All right—a secret,” he answered, play- 
ing prettily with her. 

On the eighth day his mind was clear 
and strong. He was sitting up. He no- 
ticed her hand on the coverlet, and stared 
at her wedding-ring. 

“Ts that—” 

“ Yes, it’s yours.” 

“ You still wear it, old girl?” 

“Oh, Phil, if you knew!” Then, with 
a wild impulse—an impulse that had ac- 
cumulated through all her hours of watch- 
ing—she flung her arms around him and 
put her lips to his. “ Phil, I love you—I 
have always loved you. I always shall!” 

He moved his arms as if to seize her, 
with something perturbed and excited shin- 
ing in his eyes. She lifted herself quickly 
away from him and whispered: 

“ Not now, dear. I'll come back. Later 
you can tell me; but this moment, darling, 
I claim for my own. It is mine—and I 
had to tell you!” 

She rushed out of the door, full of joy 
and triumph. Every emotion of her life, 
every sorrow, every gladness, seemed to 
have built this hour like a pyramid. He 
could have no doubt now of her love, and 
soon—when she went back to him—she 
would hear him tell his love for her. 

IV 

In the hallway she stood for a moment, 
not knowing which way to turn. Some 
nuns passed her, saying their beads on 
their way to the chapel. What would it 
be like in the chapel? She, too, in her 
great happiness, ought to pray. 

A mere trifle asserting itself through all 
her emotion, she realized that she must not 
enter the chapel uncovered. She had left 
her hat in the sick-room. She could not 
get it just now; but they would not let her 
enter without it—all those little women 
with their own heads swathed and bound 
perpetually. 

A basket of overfragrant flowers had 
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been taken out of Phil’s room and placed 
in the hall near his door. On its handle 
was tied a gay tulle bow. With joyous fin- 
gers she tore free the gauzy thing, and as 
she hurried down the hall, long yards of it 
trailed after her, light and airy as her joy. 
At the chapel entrance she tossed it over 
her head. 

She was like the little juggler of the old 
story, who performed his tricks before 
Mary’s shrine. She did what she could, 
prayed as she could, her prayer being her 
happiness and the gratitude of her heart. 
Sad little figures dotted the gloom of the 
chapel, and a flickering, troubled wick 
waved restlessly in a red bowl before the 
blank, cold altar; but her altar was in her 
heart. 

If she had stayed, if she had not run 
away, she would have been once more in 
Phil’s arms—she would have felt once more 
his beautiful manhood suffuse her; but God 
knew she had joy enough for that one hour. 
The greater joy she could patiently defer 
to an hour to follow. 

A wave of weakness, of dizziness, closed 
about her. Was the excitement of happi- 


ness too much for her? Was she going to 
faint now? She managed to pull herself 
together, up and out of the deep pit of 
fatigue, and again she experienced peace, 
restfulness. 

How much she had to say to Phil! Some 
day she would tell him of this miracle that 
had given her strength to drag him back 
from the gates of death into life and the 
warm shelter of her love. Some day soon 
she would say to him: 

“We have had only 
together, but, having 
done with them. Our 
we will spend it in the years to come. 
have already begun to live them!” 

Sitting there in the dim chapel, she pic- 
tured the home they would remake. Per- 
haps there would be children. She saw the 
new home rising in fancy far beyond this 
hospital; she saw Phil and herself walking 
away from these corridors of pain, arm in 
arm, happier than they had been when 
they walked down the flower-strewn aisle 
at their wedding. 

The faintness surged up again. 
she would have to go home and rest. 


the miseries of love 
had them, we are 
joy is unspent, and 
We 


Perhaps 
She 
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—‘pONn'’T LET HER GO IN! DON’T LET HER!” 


could rest quietly now, knowing that Phil 


was safe, that the fight was won. She 
would go to him at once. Why need she 
wait? Perhaps he was watching for her, 
waiting to answer her words with his own, 
waiting to know the supreme comfort of 
their close reunion. 

She rose, her cheeks aglow, a greater 
eagerness in her heart than had been hers 
in her bridal hour. But she felt herself 
totter, her strength give way. She caught 
at the pew rail, steadied herself, and walked 
bravely on. 

“ Joy is more shattering than grief,” she 
told herself. 

She went out of the chapel, her face 
lighted, exultant. The great hall stretched 
before her, a strewn pathway of promise. 
Its vibrant echoes were musical now—rich 
and throbbing like deeply hidden notes in 
the last strains of a symphony. 

The sound of sobbing caused her to draw 
back into a doorway. A stretcher was 
wheeled out of the operating-room, with a 
sheet drawn up to cover the patient’s face. 
Suppressed excitement stirred in the group 
around it. She saw a daughter’s wild eyes 
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and wringing hands. Death in her path! 
Death moving here in front of her! 

The closeness of this anguish to her own 
joy set all her body quivering. Oh, she 
needed Phil more than ever. She had be- 
come too emotional—how good it was that 
she had him to go to! 

She turned the angle of the corridor, 
near the end of which was the room of her 
tireless vigil, now to be the scene of her 
great bliss. Some nurses had gathered out- 
side the door, and were gossiping together. 
Some joke seemed to be amusing them. 
They called to another nurse who passed, 
and whispered something that surprised 
her to open-mouthed questioning. Mrs. 
Levering caught the words: 

“Well, wouldn’t that knock you over?” 

The chatterers did not notice her as she 
approached them. Their manner sent a 
chill across her heart, excited her, fright- 
ened her. 

One of the nurses, turning around, saw 
her, and with sudden proddings and con- 
fusions they dispersed in evident embar- 
rassment. As she advanced with widened 
eyes she heard behind her the sound of 
hurrying steps, and then Miss Minden’s 
voice, breaking through the silence of the 
halls, calling out: 

“ Don’t let her go in! Don’t let her!” 

But already Mrs. Levering had opened 
the door. 

She gasped, she drew back, her whole 
frame shuddered, like a tree before it falls. 
The shudder twisted upward through the 
whole length of her. She flung out her 
arms, she moaned a muffled cry of pain, 
and into her white face there crept a look 
that comes to women only in moments of 
horrible betrayal. 

But over at the bed the man and the 
woman locked in each other’s arms did not 
hear her, did not see her. Phil was mur- 
muring deep-mouthed whispers of gladness, 
was receiving a girl’s kisses, was saying 
over and over again: 

‘““ My beloved! You came to me! 
came to me!” 

With ghastly comprehension the gray 
figure turned to Miss Minden. 

“Who is she?” 


You 


“ She is his wife. He married her a year 
ago in England. She got in to-night on the 
steamer—oh, Mrs. Levering!” 

But a little heap of gray chiffons, like a 
pile of ashes where a great fire has been, 
lay huddled at the nurse’s feet. 





The Story of a Naval Yeoman 


A CAREER FOR YOUNG AMERICANS WHO WISH TO SERVE THE FLAG AND SEE THE 
WORLD—HOW ALBERT TRIMMER, OF CLINTON, BECAME PART OF THAT 
SPLENDID MACHINE, THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


By Montgomery Jones 


HEN I was working for John 

Turner, in Clinton, I never sup- 

posed that I would be a yeoman, 
but I am one. 

Clinton was a town of three or four thou- 
sand people, and Turner had the largest 
department-store in the place. I call it a 
department-store, but as a matter of fact it 
had only one department, being a general 
store. 

I worked for Turner, and I didn’t work 
for him. I was around the store almost all 
the time, and did a little clerking, and some 
bookkeeping, and all the business corre- 
spondence of the store. But I had a great 
deal of leisure, which I improved by general 
reading and by getting very much interested 
in bookkeeping and shorthand. I read 
much on these subjects, and in any other 
place than Clinton I should probably have 
drifted into some sort of real commercial 
work; but as it was, I was merely lazing 
my life away. 

Turner got me a _ typewriter, and I 
tackled the thing—not particularly for its 
usefulness, but because I liked it. I got 
the touch method of work, and could write 
accurately, though not very fast, without 
looking at the keys, like a piano-player. 
Now there was no earthly use for any of 
this fancy typewriting at Turner’s, and 
hardly any in the whole town. Still, once 
in a while I did some letter-writing or 
copying for somebody, and occasionally I 
was paid for doing it, though I never de- 
liberately asked pay for ‘any such work. 

Turner’s store was the evening gathering- 
place for a number of fellows who would 
sit round the stove and talk wisely about 
everything in the world. There was the 
doctor, and there was Turner, and there was 
a wealthy farmer from near town who came 


in every: evening, and there was a chap who 
rolled cigars in a little cigar-factory, and 
there was the principal of the school, and 
there was a machinist who worked in the 
foundry, and there was Waite, division 
superintendent of the railroad. 

Within easy reach of Clinton there was 
a considerably larger city, which I will call 
Millville, and one of my friends went there 
to take a course at a business college. I 
visited him several times, and it was there 
that I ran across a thing which has since 
been exceedingly useful to me—a short- 
hand-writing machine. I bought the thing, 
took it back with me to Turner’s, and mas- 
tered it from A to Z. It has been around 
the world with me more than once. 

One day a stranger, whose name was 
Morgan, came into Turner’s place saying 
that he and Waite, the division superin- 
tendent, were going off for a hunt, and that 
on account of miscalculation he would have 
to wait a week for Waite. 

Morgan was a mighty fine fellow. We 
became quite chummy, and were together 
much of the time, either loafing in the store 
or tramping about the neighborhood. He 
became a popular member of the Turner 
Club, though he said hardly anything about 
himself. He got me to do some copying 
for him, and I unfolded to him the myster- 
ies of the shorthand machine. One day 
he got me to do some copying from a little 
red book which he had borrowed. The 
book, in which I became much interested, 
was a scientific sort of an affair by Profes- 
sor Crookes, of England, and was largely 
about the wonderful diamond-mines of 
Kimberley, in South Africa. 

It was Mr. Morgan’s last day in Clinton. 
When I refused to take pay for the work 
that I had done for him, he looked at my 
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work again, and then he looked at me, and 
then he asked if I was getting a million 
dollars a year at Turner’s. I replied that 
I was getting no such sum. In response to 
two or three further questions I told him 
briefly of my position at the store, and of 
my relationship to the world in general. 

We were out on the sidewalk. He looked 
at my work again; then he looked at me 
again, and said I ought to be a yeoman. I| 
asked him what a yeoman was, and he told 
me a yeoman was a clerk in the navy. This 
didn’t mean much to me, for I knew noth- 
ing of the navy, had never seen a ship, had 
never seen the ocean, and I couldn't see 
what use the navy had for a clerk, any- 
how, though I have found out since. We 
bade each other good-by, expressing the 
mutual pleasure we had found in our loaf- 
ing acquaintanceship. 


AN OFFER OF A NEW CAREER 


Things moved along much as usual at 
Clinton, and at Turner’s, and in the club, 
and in my general life, for about six months. 
Then one day a gentleman stepped into 
Turner’s and inquired for Mr. Albert Trim- 
mer, which was myself. He was near my 
age, and good-looking, and he fitted splen- 
didly into a splendid uniform—at least, it 
was splendid to me. He introduced him- 
self as Lieutenant Hensley, of the navy, 
and in a very clean-cut manner stated that 
he wished to call my attention to the possi- 
bilities offered to a man of my sort in the 
yeomanry branch of the naval service. 
Without any surplus words he spun out a 
very interesting story covering duties, pay, 
and the geography of the earth. He asked 
me to think about it for a few days, and, 
if | thought favorably of the project, to 
come over to Millville and see him, as he 
was stationed there in charge of a recruit- 
ing rendezvous. 

I studied the thing over and talked with 
some of my friends. I was very much sur- 
prised to find that Lieutenant Hensley had 
interviewed almost every one of them, and, 
in some cases, had made written notes. 

The upshot of the thing was that I 
made up my mind that it was me for the 
bounding deep. Accordingly I hied me to 
Millville, and found my friend who knew 
how to wear clothes. I told him that my 
mind was made up, and that I would take a 
shot at the thing. Lieutenant Hensley asked 
me a lot of questions, and entered my an- 
swers in printed blanks. He then explained 
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that it would be necessary to examine into 
my fitness, and he began by handing me 
one of the printed blanks which he had 
filled out, asking me to fill out a duplicate 
of it, whereupon he pinned the two blanks 
together. 

Next he asked me how my arithmetic 
was, and put a lot of questions and prob- 
lems. Then he gave me a strip of paper, 
on which were written long columns of 
figures, and asked me to add the things up, 
and he timed me at it. He compared my 
footings with a document, and made some 
more entries in the blank. 

Then, after stating that he understood I 
was a stenographer, he asked me to take 
some dictation. He read from a written 
letter that he had with him, and I took it 
down and transcribed my work on his type- 
writer. His eye traveled slowly down the 
finished sheet, taking more time for the 
inspection than I had taken in writing the 
letter. He made notes on the letter and 
other notes on the printed blanks. 

Finally he said that I had done a pretty 
fair piece of work. It appeared that he had 
timed me on the dictation, had timed me 
on the typewriting, and had compared the 


typewriting with the letter from which he 
had read the dictation; and then he had 
gone over the typewritten work looking for 


errors. He explained that if I had not 
reached a percentage of seventy, he would 
have bidden me good-by at once. 

To get one hundred per cent in type- 
writing, it was necessary to write thirty 
words a minute, or better, without errors. 
There was a deduction for each word less 
than thirty per minute, for each error in 
spelling or punctuation, for each omission, 
repetition or substitution, for striking one 
letter over another, for each erasure, un- 
clean type, punctuation-mark punched 
through the paper, failure to hit the type 
clearly, improper margin, misdivision of a 
word at the end of the line, or any other 
minor blemish. The standard in stenog- 
raphy was a minimum of forty words a 
minute. 

The lieutenant informed me that my 
work was one hundred per cent all along 
the line. So much for my monkeying with 
shorthand and typewriting just for the fun 
of the thing! 

Then the doctor came and examined me, 
and filled up a lot of places in a printed 
blank. When I returned to the lieutenant, 
he looked over the papers and suggested 
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that I should listen to some good reading 
by a grand elocutionist. He proceeded to 
read to me what he called the shipping 
articles and the enlistment laws, and stated 
that he was ready to explain anything I 
wanted to ask questions about. I asked no 
questions at all. 

The lieutenant then took the papers, and, 
selecting the one which I had filled out for 
him, he asked in a smiling sort of way if I 
was minded to go into the navy. I reached 
for the paper and put my John Hancock at 
the foot of it. 

“ Mr. Trimmer,” he said, “ you are not 
in the navy yet, but you can be in a minute, 
and then I shall be dropping the ‘ mister ’ 
from your name. Please hold up your right 
hand.” 

He then administered the oath of enlist- 
ment, and he fished out a rubber stamp pad 
and had me put finger-prints from both 
_ hands on my enlistment paper. 

“ Trimmer,” he then said, “ you are now 
enlisted in the navy for four years. Your 
pay has already begun, and you are ready 
to go to Uncle Sam’s school. Would you 


like to go to Yerba Buena Island, Cali- 
fornia, or to Newport, Rhode Island? 


You 
can take your choice.”’ 

I replied that I never had been East, and 
that it was Newport for me. He then 
ordered me to report at the Newport Naval 
Station as soon as I could. He gave me 
some’ sealed papers to present on arrival, 
also a paper which he said would get me the 
necessary railroad-tickets. He advised me 
to take no trunk, nothing but a common 
sort of a suit-case containing all my under- 
clothing and other little things, and to wear 
any good suit, to be later replaced by cloth- 
ing with which the government would 
furnish me. He had never heard of a 
shorthand machine, but saw no reason why 
I should not take mine with me, if I cared 
to. He then congratulated me on the step 
I had taken, wished me good luck, and 
bade me a very pleasant good-by. 

THE NAVY 


THE GATEWAY OF 


When I arrived at the training-station at 
Newport, I reported, delivered my papers, 
signed some other documents, and was put 
through a physical examination. I thought 
the Millville doctor had done this thing up 
brown, but it was done over again, and if 
there is any little spot about my anatomy 
which ought not to be there, or ought to be 
there and is not, or if there is anything 
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inside of me that doesn’t rattle just as it 
ought to rattle, or anything else about me 
that would in any way interest the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, I await a requisition for 
further information. 

Having been found to be physically nor- 
mal, I was supplied with an outfit of cloth- 
ing and informed that I could sell my 
civilian clothes, if I so desired, or could 
send them home. Every one with whom I 
came in contact was extremely courteous, 
notwithstanding the occasional brevity and 
even abruptness of speech. 

A chief yeoman, having me in charge, 
and noticing my unfamiliarity with my new 
togs, asked me what I felt like, and I sug- 
gested that I felt like a sailor. He replied 
that they had ne sailors in the navy, but 
seamen. I amended my previous observa- 
tion, and said that I felt like a seaman, 
but again he corrected me, telling me that 
I was not even a seaman, but a landsman, 
and that I stood on the books as “ lands- 
man for yeoman, second class.” 

He explained that there were yeomen 
third class, yeomen second class, yeomen 
first class, and chief yeomen, each being 
a grade above the other and representing 
advancement; that ordinarily I would have 
been enlisted a; a landsman for yeoman, 
third class, and that as I was down for 
second class it indicated that I was quali- 
fied as a stenographer. 

The surgeon, after examining me, had 
carefully investigated my _vaccination- 
marks, and then had inoculated me for 
typhoid or something. My chief yeoman 
told me that I would now have to go into 
quarantine for a while, and that while I 
was in the detention barracks, where he 
pleasantly informed me that I should re- 
main for only a few weeks, I would be 
drilled as a seaman, and could also study 
up on my yeomanry work. He gave me a 
lot of manuals and blanks and stationery, 
and then turned me over to the detention 
barracks. 

Here, sure enough, I was drilled in all 
sorts of callisthenics—which, by the way, 
I have never dropped—and in a lot of 
seamen’s military duties; but it let up 
somewhat when that inoculation began to 
get in its work. The studying was inter- 
esting, and was just the sort of thing I 
liked. I was able to brush many subjects 
aside immediately, and I was pretty well 
loaded up when I got out of quarantine. 

Then I was put into the yeoman’s school 
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and taught all about naval correspondence 
and lots of the details of naval clerical 
work. I hustled through it in much less 
than the usual time, and was then trained 
in the accounting division, the work of 
which I quickly mastered. When I finished 
in the correspondence division I was told I 
could go to a ship, but a chance was given 
me to take the training in accounting. 

A few weeks of this business, followed 
by very stiff examinations, and I became, 
not a landsman for yeoman, but a yeoman, 
second class. My sleeve now had on it a 
wonderful rating-badge, consisting of a 
spread eagle and a couple of quill pens 
crossing each other, and a chevron with two 
stripes. 

My chief yeoman said that I was ready 
for a ship, and I was temporarily assigned 
to a monitor, which was to go down to 
the Norfolk Navy-Yard under a temporary 
captain who wanted some clerical work 
done while going down the coast. The 
monitor went there all right, but if the cap- 
tain accomplished anything in the way of 
yeomanry work he did it himself, for Albert 
Trimmer was practically a dead yeoman 
from Newport to Norfolk. I have made 


this trip many times since then, and on 
about every kind of vessel belonging to or 
serving with the navy—and, by the way, 
I once made the trip on that selfsame 
monitor. 


ABOARD AN AMERICAN BATTLE-SHIP 


On the morning of our arrival, and just 
before we entered Norfolk harbor, we 
passed a battle-ship anchored in Hampton 
Roads about opposite the Hygeia Hotel. I 
was told that it was Uncle Sam’s latest and 
best, the Sevenstar, which had been but a 
short time in commission, and would be 
shortly visiting the European station. I 
had seen a few battle-ships at a distance 
while I was at Newport, but this Sevenstar 
struck me as being the bravest and finest 
thing I had ever seen in my life, and I was 
proud to belong to the same navy that she 
did. Even now, after having seen and been 
aboard some of the crack ships of all 
navies, the Sevenstar holds the ranking 
place of admiration in my mind. 

I reported at the navy-yard, and was 
both dumfounded and delighted when told 
that I was ordered to the Sevenstar, and 
that I must report the next day. Next 
morning a lieutenant at the yard informed 
me that there would be great doings aboard 
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the Sevenstar that day; that the city of 
Sevenstar would be presenting a silver 
service to the ship; that the Governor of 
the State and a big Sevenstar deputation 
would be there; that a number of officers 
from the naval vessels in Hampton Roads 
would be present; that he, with others, was 
going out to the Sevenstar in a naval tug, 
and that I might go along with them. 

We went out to the battle-ship, and I 
reported to the executive officer. He told 
me that there would be nothing doing, as 
the day would be a sort of a holiday, and 
that I might, if I cared to, go over to Old 
Point and Fort Monroe and put in the 
remainder of the day. I preferred to stay 
aboard, for I was charmed with that ship, 
which was spick and span and dressed at 
her best. My lieutenant from the navy- 
yard, after he found from me that I was 
entirely green and not on duty, told me 
that I could get to see more of a fine naval 
vessel that day than I probably could in 
years of service, and that all I had to do 
was to troop along with the Sevenstar 
people when they came aboard. 

Everything was so entirely new to me 
that I didn’t even go to dinner, but spent 
the time nosing around wherever I dared 
to go. Near one o’clock there was a bugle- 
call, and the celerity and accuracy of move- 
ment displayed by the men on that ship 
almost scared me. Before I could get my 
thoughts together all the boats and steam- 
launches were out and manned and on 
their way to Old Point. There were no 
noisy orders, and there seemed to be no 
hurry, but instant accomplishment. 

The ship was about a mile from the 
dock, and some of the boats soon returned 
with a lot of visiting naval officers, and 
then went back and brought out the civil- 
ian visitors. Officers and men on board 
were in their dress uniforms, and at sta- 
tions, and the marines were lined up. The 
officers, in set position, received the visitors 
with more ceremony than I had ever seen. 
When the last launch. arrived and brought 
the Governor, the mayor, and the commit- 
teemen, the guns fired a Governor’s salute 
the instant that official’s foot touched the 
deck, and the band played, and introduc- 
tions were gone through with. 

In a few minutes the turrets began to 
revolve, the big guns were elevated and 
depressed, and the gun-crews put the guns 
of the secondary battery through their 
paces. There were also deck drills by sea- 
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men and marines, and it seemed to me that 
about everything was done that would 
serve to show off the ship and please the 
visitors, who were all smiles and all curi- 
osity. I do not know how many people 
were in that delegation, but they pretty 
well overran the ship. I was right with 
them, and I missed nothing aloft or alow. 

I believe every last one of those visitors 
asked me questions about things they saw 
on the ship. I don’t quite know how I got 
out of the thing without lying or admit- 
ting my lack of experience, but I believe I 
managed pretty well for some time. Finally 
a nice-looking young fellow asked me for 
some information, and, as I was bursting 
with ignorance, I told him frankly that this 
was the first battle-ship I had ever been on, 
and that I had been on it only two hours 
longer than he had. I confessed that I had 
never seen any of these things before and 
didn’t know their names, what they were 
for, or how they were used. And I was an 
officer on that splendid ship—a petty offi- 
cer, it is true. 

Presently the executive officer had me 
hunted up, and told me that I was the only 


yeoman on the ship; that there would be 
a presentation ceremony and some speech- 
making, and that I should have to report 
the speeches. He showed me his typewriter 
and stationery, and took me to a cabin 
where he introduced me to the distinguished 


visitors. Taking my shorthand machine 
with me, I watched them lay out that silver 
service on the cabin table, and it seemed to 
me there was enough of it to build a battle- 
ship. The mayor made a speech, and the 
Governor made a speech, and the captain 
got off a sort of an excuse for a speech, 
but it was evident that speech-making was 
not included in the navy regulations. 

I transcribed the speeches, fixed them up 
in good style, and handed them to the 
executive officer, who turned them over to 
the visiting committee. Then came an- 
other bugle-call and more ceremony at the 
gangways. The visitors departed in the 
boats, and the ship resumed its normal life. 

Inside of ten minutes, however, the ex- 
ecutive officer told me that the officers of 
the ship would be returning the call within 
half an hour, and that I was to go along, as 
there might be more speechifying. We 
went to the hotel, where the officers went 
through the ceremony of returning the call. 
Everybody was-in good humor, and there 
was plenty of champagne, but no speech- 
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making. The head committeeman of the 
visitors took me aside and offered me five 
five-dollar bills, which I declined promptly 
and, I believe, pleasantly and properly. 


THE LIFE OF A NAVAL YEOMAN 


The next day my regular duties began, 
and in the passing years they have never 
ceased, except when I have been on leave. 
About a week after the silver business, all 
hands were mustered, and the captain read 
some fine letters of appreciation and thanks 
to everybody from the Governor and the 
mayor; and a big bundle of copies of the 
Sevenstar Herald was distributed. The 
papers contained all the speeches and a 
whole raft of pictures—pictures of the 
battle-ship, looking at it sidewise, looking 
at it endwise, and looking down from the 
tops; pictures of the Governor, of the 
mayor, of the head committeeman, of the 
ship’s officers, and of the silverware. Last, 
but not least, there was a picture entitled, 
“Governor Benton’s Speech Being Taken 
Down on a Naval Shorthand Machine,” 
which was a noble portrait of Yeoman 
Trimmer, taken the first day he ever spent 
on a battle-ship. 

The executive officer took me to the cap- 
tain’s cabin, and the captain said to me: 

“TI am ordered to be kind enough to 
place this in your hands.” 

The documert he handed me was an 
exceedingly nice letter of thanks from the 
mayor, with the great seal of the city of 
Sevenstar impressed upon it. The officers 
read it, and the captain, with a smile, 
knowing my perfect greenness, congratu- 
lated me and expressed the belief that this 
was probably the first case in naval history 
of a man receiving honorable mention on 
the first day of his service. But he sug- 
gested that it would be the part of comfort 
and wisdom to avoid mention of the letter. 

Years have gone by, and I have been 
shifted to almost every yeoman’s position 
in the navy, sometimes on this ship and 
sometimes on that ship, sometimes at navy- 
yards or training-stations, and sometimes 
in the department at Washington. I got 
the third stripe on my chevron, and, later, 
the connecting chevron bar in addition, 
showing that I was a chief yeoman. One 
of my shifts of duty was to accompany a 
board of inspecting officers all over the 
world, to every naval station, and to pretty 
nearly every United States naval vessel 
afloat. We were more than two years on 
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the trip, some of it being by sea and some 
of it by rail, whichever was the shortest cut 
from place to place. 

The whirligig of time took me to the 
Asiatic fleet, and, as good luck would have 
it, my ship was my old first love, the Seven- 
star. The admiral was coming out from 
home, and this was to be his flag-ship. 

The day of his arrival came, and the ship 
and everybody aboard her was dressed up. 
A launch approached, it was hailed, the 
low answer was “ Fleet.” The admiral came 
up the gangway; the guard paraded; the 
crew was at quarters; all others were at 
stations and at attention. When the ad- 
miral reached the deck, the band played 
the “‘ Admiral’s March ”’; the admiral’s flag 
went up; seventeen guns were fired; there 
were four ruffles by the drum, and four 
flourishes by the bugles. And that ad- 
miral, of all the men in the world, was Mr. 
Morgan. 

I never felt so foolish in my life as when 
I recognized him. Even to this day I have 
never attempted to express my emotions, 
for they seemed to be frozen up. I had 


written the admiral’s name officially a great 
many times, but never for an instant had 


I associated him with the Mr. Morgan 
whom I had met in Clinton—whose first 
name, by the way, I had never known. 

I said nothing to any one about my early 
experience, but after three or four days a 
marine came for me and marched me to 
the captain’s cabin, and the captain had me 
marched to the admiral’s cabin. I felt too 
foolish even to salute decently, but the 
admira! greeted me very pleasantly and 
congratulated me on my chevrons, saying 
it was what he had expected. Would you 
believe it? —he inquired by name after 
every member of the Turner Club, particu- 
larly Cowan, who was the machinist in the 
club, and he asked if I had forgotten my 
little shorthand machine. He may or may 
not have believed me when I told him that 
this whole affair came on me as a complete 
surprise, and I expressed the opinion that 
a certain Mr. Waite had certainly been a 
very close-mouthed individual. 

Before the admiral dismissed me he said: 

“Mr. Trimmer, for years I have been 
carrying around a book for you. I bor- 
rowed it and then bought a copy in Clin- 
ton, remembering your interest in it.” 

He handed me that little red volume 
about diamonds; and when I got back to 
my room, I found that it had been inscribed 
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in Clinton, years back, “with the best 
wishes of William Morgan.” I recognized 
the signature as one that I had frequently 
seen on official papers. I have not seen 
the admiral since, and whether he has seen 
me I do not know. 

I write this at my present place of duty 
at the naval station in Honolulu, and I 
feel inclined to moralize a trifle. 

A confidential clerk may be for years 
with Smith, Brown & Co., but he hopes 
some day to be of Smith, Brown & Co. 
After years of service in the navy I feel as 
if I was with the navy instead of being of 
it; for while I am a real petty officer, and 
will probably stay in the navy as long as 
the navy will keep me, I am not really 
where I want to be and ought to have been. 
Looking back on my Clinton days, I be- 
come aware of the fact that when I was 
young enough Annapolis was always open 
to me. I simply lost a splendid life by rea- 
son of not knowing that there was any pos- 
sibility of such a life. 

I have had special opportunities for ob- 
serving things, and I have learned that in 
the navy there is no delay in starting when 
the order comes; that the thing is begun 
with a spring; that the work is done with 
deliberation, accuracy, and rapidity; that 
there is no time-wasting hurry; that every 
motion is founded on long study and expe- 
rience looking to the easy and accurate and 
rapid way of doing things. And through 
it all runs the law of regularity in all things, 
so that even in the smallest matters, where 
one way is just as good as another, one 
of the ways will be chosen and will be 
stuck to. 

If on the battle-ship Oklahoma, sta- 
tioned off Punta Arenas, a pair of white 
drawers belonging to John Wilkins, sea- 
man, second class, is found with his name 
painted in blue on the left-hand side, and 
if word of this fact should get to Craw- 
ford’s bronze Liberty on top of the Capitol 
at Washington, she would slide down the 
swelling dome, go over to Seventeenth 
Street, lift the roof off the Navy Depart- 
ment, and demand a satisfactory explana- 
tion from the Secretary of the Navy, in 
view of the fact that paragraph No. 244 of 
the regulations instructs that white drawers 
shall have the owner’s name painted on the 
right half waistband, and with black paint; 
and before the lady could get back on her 
perch, the strings of official inquiry would 
be pulling hard on Punta Arenas. 
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Sheila more than once in the dis- 

tance at Kingston, but they had not 

met since that wonderful day at Salem, 

when they assessed their moral possessions 
and parted, as it might seem, forever. 

Dyck had had news of her, however, for 

Darius Boland had come and gone between 

the two plantations, and had won Michael 

Clones’s confidence. He knew more, per- 


i YWO months went by. Dyck had seen 


haps, than he ever conveyed to Dyck, who 


saw him and talked with him, gave him ad- 
vice as to the customs of Jamaica, and let 
him see the details of the managemert of 
Enniskillen. 

Dyck made no inquiries as to how Mrs. 
Llyn and Sheila were; but Darius Boland, 
at one time or another, would of his own 
accord tell what the ladies were doing. One 
day Boland brought word that the governor 
had more than once visited Salem; that he 
had sat in judgment on a case in Kingston 
concerning the estate of Salem, and had 
given decision in its favor; that Mrs. Llyn 
and Sheila visited him at Spanish Town, 
and were entertained at King’s House at 
second breakfast and dinner—in short, that 
Lord Mallow was making hay in Salem 
Plantation. This was no surprise to Dyck. 

Lord Mallow had acted with discretion, 
yet with sufficient passion to warrant some 
success. He was not forty years of age, 
and he was trying to make for himself a 
future which might mean the control of a 
greater colony. If he had wealth, that 
would be almost a certainty, and he coveted 
Sheila’s gold as a guarantee of power. He 
knew well what effect could be produced in 
official and royal circles by a discreet dis- 
play of wealth. 


He was also aware that no scandal could 
be made through an alliance with Sheila, 
for she had inherited long after the Revo- 
lutionary War, and with her skirts free 
from responsibility. England would wel- 
come wealth got through an Irish girl in- 
heriting her American uncle’s estates. 

So, steadily and happily, he pressed his 
suit. At his dinner-parties he gave her first 
place nearly always, and even broke the 
code controlling precedence, when his sec- 
retary could be overruled. Thus Sheila re- 
ceived honor when she did not covet it; 
and so it was that one day at Salem, when 
the governor came there, she was able to 
help Dyck Calhoun. 

“Then you go to Enniskillen?” Lord 
Mallow said to Darius Boland, as he en- 
tered the plantation, being met by the as- 
tute American. 

“* Sometimes, your honor,’ 
ful reply. 

“I suppose you know what Mr. Cal- 
houn’s career has been, eh?” 

“Oh, in a way, your honor. 
me he is a good swordsman.” 

The governor flushed. 

“ He told you that, did he?” 

“No, no, your honor—he 
naught. He does not boast. 
modest.” 

“Who told you, then?” 

“ Ah, well, I heard it in the town. They 
all know that Kingston and Spanish Town, 
and all the other places, would have been 
French by now, if it hadn’t been for him. 
Oh, they talk a lot about him in Kingston.” 

“What swordsmanship do they speak of 
that was remarkable?” 

“Has your honor forgotten, then? Sure, 
seven years is a poor limit for a good 
memory.” 


? 


was the care- 


They tell 


told me 
He’s quite 


* Copyright, 1920, by Sir Gilbert Parker—This story began in the February number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE 
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The blow was a shrewd one, for Darius 
Boland knew that Phoenix Park must be a 
galling memory to his honor; but Darius 
did not care. He guessed why the governor 
was coming to Salem, and he would have 
his hand in it. 

“ Aye, seven years is a poor limit,” he 
repeated. 

The governor showed no feeling. He 
had been hit, and he took it as part of the 
game. 

“ Ah, vou mean the affair in Phoenix 
Park?” he said with no apparent feeling. 

Darius tossed his head a little. 

“ Wasn’t it a clever bit of work? Didn’t 
he get fame there by defeating one of the 
best swordsmen in Ireland?” 

Lord Mallow nodded. 

“ He got fame, which he lost in time,” 
he answered. 

“You mean he put the sword that had 
done such good work into a man’s bowels, 
later, without ‘ by your leave,’ or ‘ will you 
draw and fight?’ ” 

“Something like that,” answered the 
governor sagely. 

“Ts it true you believed he’d strike a 
man that wasn’t armed, sir?” 

The governor winced, but showed noth- 
ing visibly. 

“He'd been drinking—he’s a _ heavy 
drinker. Do you never drink with him?” 

Darius Boland’s face took on a strange 
look. Here was an insult to Dyck Cal- 
houn, if ever there was one. Right well 
the governor knew their relative social posi- 
tions, and yet he suggested that Dyck Cal- 
houn would drink with one who was little 
more than a laboring man. 

Darius pulled at the hair on his chin. 

“ Yes, I’ve drunk his liquor, but not as 
you mean, your honor. He’d drink with 
any man at all. He has no nasty pride; 
but he doesn’t drink with me.” 

‘“ Modest enough he is to be a good re- 
publican—eh, Boland?” 

“Since your honor puts it so, it must 
stand. Far-be it from me to dispute it, me 
being what I am and employed by whom 
I am.” 

Darius Boland had a gift of saying the 
right thing in the right way, and he had 
said it now. Mallow was not so dense as 
to set this man against him, for women are 
curious folk. They often attach impor- 
tance to the opinion of a faithful servant, 
and let it weigh against great men. He 
had once lost a possible fortune by spurn- 
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ing a little terrier of the daughter of the 
Earl of Shallow, and the lesson had sunk 
deep into his soul. He was high-placed, 
but not so high as to be sure of success 
where a woman was concerned, and he had 
made up his mind to capture Sheila Llyn. 

“ Ah, well, he has drunk with worse men 
than republicans, Boland. He was a com- 
mon sailor. He drank what was given him, 
with whom it chanced, in the forecastle.” 

Darius sniffed a little, and kept his head. 

“ But he changed all that, your honor, 
and gave sailormen better drink than they 
ever had before, I hear. In Jamaica he 
treats his slaves as if they were men, and 
not Mohicans.” 

“ Well, he’ll have less freedom in future, 
Boland, for word has come from London 
that he’s to keep to his estate and never 
leave it.” 

Darius looked concerned, and his dry 
face wrinkled still more. 

“ Ah, and when did this word come, your 
honor?” 

“ But yesterday; and he'll do well to 
obey, for I shall take him in hand if he goes 
gallivanting.”’ 

“ Gallivanting—here in Jamaica! 
your honor remember where we are?” 

“Not in a bishop’s close, Boland.” 

“ No, your honor, not in a bishop’s close, 
nor in an archdeacon’s garden. Of all 
places on earth where they defy religion, 
this is the worst, your honor. There’s as 
much religion here as you'll find in a last 
year’s birds’ nest. Gallivanting—where 
should he gallivant?”’ 

The governor waved a contemptuous 
hand. 

“ Well, it doesn’t need much ingenuity to 
find a place, for some do it on their own 
estate. I have seen it.” 

Darius bristled and spoke sharply. 

“ Your honor, there’s naught on Mr. Cal- 
houn’s estate that’s got the taint, and he’s 
not the man to go hunting for it. Drink— 
well, suppose a gentleman does take his 
quartern, is it a crime? I ask your honor, 
is that a crime in Jamaica?” 

“It’s no crime, Boland; nevertheless, 
your Mr. Calhoun will have to take his fill 
on his own land from the day I send him 
the command of the London government.” 

“And what day will that be, your 
honor?” 

To be questioned by one who no dcubt 
had been a revolutionary was worse than 
distasteful to the governor. 


Does 
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“ That day will be 
when I find the oc- 
casion opportune, 
my brave Boland,” 
he said sourly. 





There was an 
ominous light in 
Darius’s eye. 
“Why ‘brave,’ 
your honor?” 

“Did you not 
fight with George 
Washington against 
the King of En- 
gland — against 
King George? And 
if you did, was 
that not brave?” 

“Tt was true, 
your honor,” came 
the firm reply. “ It 
was the one right 
good thing to do, 
as we proved by 
the victory we had. 
We did what we 
set out to do. But 
see, if you will let 
a poor man speak 
his mind—one that 
has to be your sub- 
ject here some time 
yet—if I were you, 
I’d not impose such 
a command on Mr. 
Calhoun.” 

‘“*“Why, 
land?” 

“Your honor, he 
has many friends 
in Jamaica, and 
they won’t stand it,” Darius said boldly. 
“ Besides, Ae won’t stand it; and if he con- 
tests with your honor, the island will be 
with him.” 

“Is he so popular here as all that?” 
asked the governor, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“They don’t give their faith and confi- 
dence to order, your honor,” answered 
Darius, with a dry inflection. 

The burr in the voice did not escape the 
other’s attentive ear. He swung his glance 
sharply at Darius. 

“What is the secret of his popularity— 
how has it been made?” 

Darius’s face took on a tactful and yet 
caustic look. 


Bo- 
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‘““WHY DO 

~ YOU TAKE JOY 

IN COMMANDING 
CALHOUN TO STAY 
ON HIS ESTATE ON 
PAIN OF DEATH 2?” 


“ He’s only been in the island a short 
time, your honor; and I don’t know that 
I’m a good judge, but I'll say the people 
here respect bravery and character.” 

“Character! Character!” sniffed the 
governor. “ Where did he get that?” 

“Well, I don’t know his age, but it’s as 
old as he is—his character. Say, I’m afraid 
I’m talking too much, your honor. We 
speak our minds in Virginia; we never 
count the cost.” 

The governor waved a deprecating hand. 

“You'll find the measure of your speech 
in good time, Boland, I’ve no doubt. Mean- 
while you can have the pleasure of hunting 
it. Character, you say. Well, that isn’t 
what the judge and jury said!” 
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THE GOVERNOR 
WINCED. “I'MA 
SERVANT OF THE 
CROWN, AND THE 
CROWN HAS OR- 
DAINED IT," HE 
SAID 


Darius took courage again. Couldn’t 
Lord Mallow have any decency? 

“* Judge and jury be damned, your hon- 
or,” he answered hotly. “It was an Irish 
verdict. It had no sense. It was bally- 
hack. He did not kill an unarmed man. 
It isn’t his way. He didn’t kill you when 
he had you at his mercy in Pheenix Park, 
now, did he, governor?” 

A flush stole up the governor’s face from 
his chin. Presently he turned to Boland 
and looked him straight in the eyes. 

“ That’s true. He had me at his mercy, 
and he did not take my life.” 
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“Then why do you 
head the cabal against 
him? Why do you 
take joy in command- 
ing him to stay on his 
estate on pain of 
death? Is that grate- 
ful, sir?” 

Again the governor 
winced. 

“Tt’s what I am 
ordered to do, my 
man,” he said. “ I’m 
a servant of the 
crown, and the crown 
has ordained it.” 

Again Darius grew 
stronger in speech. 

“ But why do you 
take pleasure in it? 
Is nothing left to 
your judgment? Do 
you say to me that if 
he keeps the freedom 
such as he has en- 
joyed, you’d punish 
him? Look, your 
honor, I wouldn’t im- 
pose that command— 
not till I’d taken his 
advice about the ma- 
roons, anyway. 
There’s trouble brew- 
ing, and Mr. Calhoun 
knows it. He has 
warned you through 
the provost-marshal. 
I would heed his 
warning, your honor, 
or it may injure your 
reputation as a ruler. 
No, I’d see myself in 
nethermost hell be- 
fore I’d meddle with 

Mr. Calhoun. He’s a dangerous man, 
when he’s moved.” 

“ Boland, you'll be a schoolmaster, when 
all else fails. You teach persistently.” 

“ Your honor is clever enough to know 
what’s what, but I’d like to see the ma- 
roons dealt with. This is not my country, 
but I have interests here, or my mistress 
has, and that’s the same to me. Does your 
honor travel often without a suite?” 

The governor waved a hand behind him. 

“T left them at the last plantation, and - 
rode on alone. I felt safe enough till I saw 
you, Boland.” 
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He smiled grimly, and a grimmer smile 
stole to the lean lips of the manager of 
Salem. 

“ Fear is sometimes a good thing for for- 
ward minds, your honor,” he said, with re- 
spect in the tone of his voice and challenge 
in the words. 

“ T’ll say this, Boland—your mistress has 
been fortunate in her staff. You have a 
ready tongue.” 

Again Darius moved himself to speak 
abruptly. 

“Oh, I’m readier in other things, your 
honor, as you’d find on occasion; but I 
thank you for the compliment in a land 
where compliments are few. For a plant- 
er’s country, it has few who speak as well 
as they entertain. Your honor, I'll say this 
for the land you govern—its hospitality is 
rich and rare.” 

“In what way, Boland?” 

“Why, your honor, it is the custom for 
a man and his whole family to go on a visit 
to a neighbor, perhaps twenty or forty miles 
away, to bring their servants—maybe a 
dozen or more—and to sit down on their 
neighbor’s hearthstone. There they eat his 
food, drink his wine, ravage his fowl-yard, 
and weary his cook, till all the resources of 
the place are played out. Then, with both 
hands round his friend’s neck, the visitor 
and his people will say adieu, go back to 
their own accumulated larder, and await 
the return call. The wonder is that Ja- 
maica is so rich, for truly the waste is 
shocking. We have the door open in Vir- 
ginia, but not in that way. We welcome, 
but we don’t debauch.” 

The governor smiled. 

“As you haven’t old friends here, you 
should make your life a success, then—ah, 
there is the open door, Boland, and your 
mistress standing in it. But I come with- 
out my family, and with no fell purposes. 
I will not weary your cook; I will not rav- 
age your fowl-yard. A roasted plantain is 
enough for me.” 

Darius’s look quickened, and he jerked 
his chin up. 

“So, your honor, so! But might I ask 
that you weigh carefully the warning of 
Mr. Calhoun? There’s trouble at Trelaw- 
ney. I have it from good sources, and Mr. 
Calhoun has made preparations against the 
rising. I would take heed of what he says. 
He knows. Your honor, it is not my mis- 
tress in the doorway—it is Mrs. Llyn. She 
is shorter than my mistress.” 
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The governor shaded his brow with his 
hands. Then he touched up his horse. 

“ Yes, you are right, Boland—it is Mrs. 
Llyn. And look you, Boland, Ili think 
over what you've said about the maroons 
and Mr. Calhoun. He’s doing no harm as 
he is, that’s sure; so why shouldn’t he go 
on as he is? That’s your argument, isn’t 
it?” 

Boland nodded. 

“ It’s part of my argument, not all of it. 
Of course he’s doing no harm; he’s doing 
good every day. He has a stiff hand for 
the shirker and the wanton, but he’s a man 
that knows his mind, and that’s a good 
thing in Jamaica.” 

“ Does he ever come here?” 

“He has been here only once since our 
arrival. There are reasons why he does 
not come, as your honor kens, knowing the 
history of Erris Boyne.” 


A quarter of an hour later Darius Boland 
said to Sheila Llyn: 

“ He’s got an order from England to keep 
Mr. Calhoun to his estate, and to punish 
him if he infringes the order.” 

Sheila started. 

“ Mr. Calhoun will infringe the order if 
it is made, Boland; but the governor will 
be unwise to try and impose it. I will tell 
him so.” 

‘“* But, mistress, he should not be told 
that this news comes from me.” 

“He should not, Boland. I can tempt 
him to speak of the matter, I think. He 
hates Mr. Calhoun, and will not need much 
prompting.” 

Sheila had changed since she saw Dyck 
Calhoun last. Her face was thinner, but 
her form was even fuller than it was when 
she had bade him good-by—good-by for- 
ever, as it seemed to him, and as it at first 
seemed to her. Through anxious days and 
nights she had fought with the old passion; 
and at last it seemed that the only way to 
escape from the torture was by making all 
thought of him impossible. 

How could this be done? Well, Lord 
Mallow would offer a way. Lord Mallow 
was a man of ancient Irish family, was a 
governor, had ability, was distinguished- 
looking in a curious lean way; and he had 
a real gift with his tongue. He stood high 
in the opinion of the big folk at Westmin- 
ster, and had a future. He had a winning 
way with women—a subtle, perniciously 
attractive way with the sex, and to Sheila 
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he had been almost delicately persuasive. 
He possessed the ancient gift of pictur- 
esqueness. He had a strong will and a 
healthy imagination. He was a man of 
mettle and decision. 

Of all who had entered her field, outside 
of Dyck Calhoun, he was the most attrac- 
tive; he was the nearest to the possible hus- 
band that she must one day take. And if 
at any day at all, why not now, when she 
needed a’man as she never had before— 
when she needed to forget? 

The sardonic critic might ask why Sheila 
did not seek forgetfulness in flight; why she 
remained in Jamaica, so near to what she 
wished to forget. Sometimes she even 
asked herself these questions, and answered 
them as loosely as they were asked. There 
was no valid reason, save a business one, 
why she should remain in Jamaica. 

There were, however, other pleas, which 
she used when all else failed to satisfy her 
exigeant mind. There was the question of 
vessels to Virginia or New York, which 
were few and not good. In any case they 
could have no comfortable journey to the 
United States for several weeks, at least, 
for, since the Revolutionary War, com- 


merce with the republic was sparse and 
rare. 

Also, there was the question of Salem. 
She did not feel that she ought to waste 
the property which her Uncle Bryan had 


nurtured with care. In justice to his mem- 
ory, and in fairness to Darius Boland, she 
felt that she ought to stay—for a time. It 
did not occur to her that these reasons 
would vanish like mist before a mind that 
was set on some dear, desired thing; that 
a wilful woman would sweep them into the 
basket of forgetfulness, and do what she 
willed in spite of reason; that all else would 
be sacrificed, if the spirit so possessed her. 
Truth was that, far back in her conscious- 
ness, there was a vision of better days and 
things. It was as if some angel touched 
the elbow of her spirit and said: 

“ Stay on, for things will be better than 
they seem. You will find your destiny 
here. Stay on!” 

So she had stayed. She was persuading 
herself to believe that what she was doing 
was all for the best; that her fate had fairer 
aspects than had seemed possible when 
Dyck Calhoun told her the terrible tale of 
the death of her father, Erris Boyne. 

Yet memory gave a touch of misery to 
all she thought and did. For twenty-five 
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years she had lived in ignorance and fu- 
tility. It surely was futile that her mother 
should have suffered all those years, with so 
little to cheer her, while her daughter 
should be radiant in health and with a mind 
free from care or sadness. Yet the bitter- 
est thing of all was the thought that her 
father was a traitor, and had died sacri- 
ficing another man. 

When Dyck first told her, she had shiv- 
ered with anger and shame; but anger and 
shame had gone. Only one thing gave her 
any comfort—the man who knew that Er- 
ris Boyne was a traitor, and could profit 
by telling it, held his tongue for her sake; 
kept his own counsel, and went to prison 
for four years as the price of his silence. 
He was now her neighbor, and he loved her. 
If the shadow of a grave was not between 
them, he would offer himself in marriage 
to her. What was to be done? 

XXI 

In a strange spirit Sheila entered the 
room where the governor sat with her 
mother. She had reached the limit of her 
powers of suffering. 

Soon after her mother had left the room, 
the governor said: 

“Why do you think I have come here 
to-day?” 

There was a note of sympathy, even of 
passion, in his voice. 

‘“ I assume it was to visit my mother and 
myself, and to see how Salem looks after 
our stay on it.” 

“ Yes, I came to see your mother and 
yourself, but chiefly the latter. As for Sa- 
lem, it looks as if a master mind had been 
at work. I see it in everything. The slaves 
are singing. Listen!” 

He held up a finger as if to indicate at- 
tention and direction. 


“One, two, three, 
All de same; 

Black, white, brown, 
All de same. 

One, two, three—” 


They could hear the words indistinctly. 

“What do the words mean?” asked 
Sheila. ‘I don’t understand them.” 

“No more do I, but I think they refer 
to the march of pestilence or plague. Num- 
bers, color, race—nothing matters, the 
plague sweeps all away. Ah, then, I was 
right,” he added. “ There is the story in 
other words. Listen again!” 
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To clapping of hands in unison, the fol- 
lowing words were sung: 
“ New-come buckra, 
He get sick, 
He tak’ fever, 
He be die. 
New-come buckra—” 

“ Well, it may be a chant of the grave 
and the plague, but it’s wofully lacking in 
poetry,” she remarked. “ Doesn’t it seem 
so to you?” 

“ No, I certainly shouldn’t go so far as 
that. Think how much of a story is crowd- 
ed into those few words! It’s an epic—or 
that’s my view, anyhow,” said the gover- 
nor. “If you look out on those who are 
singing it, you’d see they are resting from 
thei; labors; that they are fighting the en- 
nui which most of us feel when we rest 
from our labors. Let us look at them.” 

The governor stood up and came to the 
open French windows, which looked out 
into the fields of sugar-cane. In the near 
distance were clumps of fruit-trees, hedges 
of lime and flowering shrubs, rows of 
orange-trees, mangoes, red and purple, for- 
bidden-fruit and grapefruit, the large scar- 
let fruit of the acqui, the avocado pear, the 
feathering bamboo, and the jack-fruit tree, 
with its enormous fruit like pumpkins. 
Parrots were chattering in the groves of 
acacia and in the Otaheite plum-tree, with 
its bright pink blossoms like tassels, and 
flanking the negro huts by the river were 
bowers of granadilla fruit. 

“Ts there anything more beautiful than 
that in Virginia?” asked the governor. “I 
have never been in Virginia, but I take this 
to be in some ways like that State. Is it?” 

“In some ways only. We have not the 
same profusion of wild fruits and trees, but 
we have our share—and it is not so hot as 
here. It is a better country.” 

“In what way is it better?” the gover- 
nor asked almost acidly. 

“Tt is better governed.” 

“What do you mean by that? 
Jamaica well governed?” 

“Not so well that it couldn’t be im- 
proved,” was Sheila’s reply. 

“What improvement would you sug- 
gest?” Lord Mallow asked urbanely, for he 
was set to play his cards carefully to-day 
and run no risks. 

“More wisdom in the governor,” was 
the cheerful reply. 

“Is he lacking in wisdom?” 

“In some ways—yes.”’ 


Isn’t 
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“Would you mind specifying some of 
the things?” 

“IT think he is careless.” 

“ Careless—in regard to what?” 

Sheila smiled. 

“ He is indifferent to good advice. He 
has been told of trouble among the ma- 
roons, that they mean to rise; he has been 
advised to make preparations, and he makes 
none. He is deceived by a show of loyalty 
on the part of the slaves. Lord Mallow, if 
the free maroons rise, why should not the 
black slaves rise at the same time? Why 
do you not act?” 

“Is everybody whose good opinion is 
worth having mad?” answered the gover- 
nor almost tartly. “I have sent my in- 
spectors to Trelawney. I have had reports 
from them. I have used every care. What 
would you have me do?” 

“ Used every care? Why don’t you com- 
pel the maroons to keep the peace by over- 
whelming them with a show of force? 
They are enraged that two of their head 
men should be whipped by a negro slave 
under the order of one of your captains. 
They are angry, and have ambushed the 
roads to Trelawney, so I’m told.” 

“ Did Mr. Calhoun tell you that when 
he was here?” ;' 

“Tt was not that which Mr. Calhoun 
told me the only time he came here. He 
told me who Erris Boyne was. I never 
knew till he gave me the whole story, com- 
ing here for that purpose. My mother had 
kept it from me all my life.” 

The governor looked alert and eager. 

“And you have not seen Calhoun since 
that day?” 

“T have seen him, but I have not spoken 
to him. It was in the distance only.” 

“T understand that your manager, Mr. 
Boland, sees him.” 

““ My manager does not share my private 
interests—or troubles. He is free to go 
where he will, to speak to whom he chooses. 
He visits Enniskillen, I suppose—it is a 
well-managed plantation on Jamaican lines, 
and its owner is a man of mark.” 

Sheila spoke without agitation of any 
kind. Her face was firm and calm, her 
manner composed, her voice even. As she 
talked, she seemed to be probing the cen- 
ter of a flower which she had caught from 
the window. Her whole personality was 
alight and vivifying, her temper serene and 
genial. As he looked at her, he had an 
overmastering desire to make her his wife. 











She was worth hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, perhaps even a million; she had 
beauty, ability, and authority. She was 
the acme of charm and good bearing. With 
her he could climb high on the ladder of 
life. He might be a really great figure in 
the British world, if she gave her heart and 
will to help him, to hold up his hands in 
the fray. 

It had never occurred to Mallow that 
Dyck Calhoun could be a rival till he heard 
of Dyck’s visit to Sheila and her mother, 
till he heard Sheila praise him at the din- 
ner he gave to the two ladies on Christmas 
Day. On that day, it was clear, Sheila did 
not know who her father was. Stranger 
things had happened than that she should 
have a liking for a man imprisoned for kill- 
ing another, even one who had been con- 
demned as a mutineer, and had won free- 
dom by saving the king’s fleet; but now 
that she knew the truth, there could be no 
danger! Dyck Calhoun would be relegated 
to his proper place in the scheme of things. 

Who, then, was there to stand between 
Mallow and his desire? What was there to 
stay the great event? He himself was a 
peer, and high-placed, for it was a time 
when the West Indian Islands were a cen- 
ter of the world’s fighting, where men like 
Rodney had made enduring fame; where 
the currents of world-controversy chal- 
lenged, met, and, fought for control. It 
was a day when the Caribbean Islands 
bulked large in the eyes of the contesting 
powers—France, Spain, Holland, England. 
Their mastery and control at Jamaica, Por- 
to Rico, Cuba, Trinidad, Barbados, Haiti, 
and San Domingo had world-wide effect. 

The West Indies were as much a cock- 
pit of the fighting powers as ever Belgium 
was. In those islands there was wealth, 
and the power which wealth buys; the 
clash of white and black and colored peo- 
ples; the naval contests on the sea; the 
horrible massacres and enslavement of 
white settlers, as in San Domingo and Gre- 
nada; the dominating attacks of nations 
fighting for control—old empires like 
_ France and Spain, and new empires like 
that of Britain. They were a center of co- 
lonial life, as important as had been the 
life in Virginia, New York, the New En- 
gland States, and Canada—indeed, more 
important than Canada, in one sense, for 
the West Indies brought wealth to the Brit- 
ish Isles, and had a big export trade. 


Mallow lost no time in bringing matters - 
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to an issue. He got to his feet and came 
near to Sheila. His eyes were inflamed 
with passion, his manner was earnest and 
impressive. He had a distinguished face, 
become more distinguished since his as- 
sumption of governorship, and authority 
had enlarged his personality. 

“A man of mark?” he said. “ You 
mean a marked man! Let me tell you that 
I have an order from the British govern- 
ment to confine Mr. Calhoun to his estate 
—not to permit him to leave it—and, if he 
does, to put him under restraint. That is 
my commanded duty. You approve, do 
you not? Or are you, like most women, 
soft at heart to bold criminals?” 

Sheila did not reply at once. The news 
was no news to her, for Darius Boland had 
told her; but she thought it well to let the 
governor think he had made a surprising 
and sensational statement. 

“No,” she said at last, looking him calm- 
ly in the eyes. “I have no soft feelings 
for criminals as criminals—none at all; and 
there is every reason why I should be 
adamant to this man, Dyck Calhoun. But, 
Lord Mallow, I would go carefully about 
this, if I were you. He is a man who takes 
no heed of people, no matter how high, and 
has no fear of consequences. Have you 
thought of the consequences to yourself in 
the matter? Suppose he resists, what will 
you do?” 

“ Tf he resists, I will attack him with due 
force.” 

“You mean that you will send your mil- 
itary and police to attack him?” 

The gibe was covered, but it found the 
governor’s breast. 

“You would not expect me to do police 
work, would you? Is that what your Pres- 
ident, the great George Washington, does? 
Does he make arrests with his own hand?” 

“IT have no doubt he would, if the cir- 
cumstances were such as to warrant it. He 
has no small vices, and no false feelings. 
He has proved himself.” 

“Well,” responded Lord Mallow irri- 
tably, “ the matter will take its inevitable 
course. The man is condemned by my 
masters, and he will be compelled to sub- 
mit to my authority. He is twice a crim- 
inal, and—” 

“ And yet a hero and a good swordsman, 
and as honest as men are made in a dis- 


honest world. Your government first par- 


doned the man, and then gave him freedom 
on the island—which you tried to prevent; 
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and now it turns about and confines him to 
his own acres. Is that pardon in a real 
sense? Did you write to the government 
and say he ought not to be free to roam, 
lest he should discover more treasure-chests 
and buy another estate? Was it you who 
brought that about?” 

The governor shook his head. 

“No. I told the government in careful 
and unrhetorical language the incident of 
his coming here. I reported what I 
had done, and my reasons for doing 
it—that was all.” 

“And you being governor and 
the man on the spot, they took your 
advice! See, my lord, if this thing 
is done to him, the result of 
it will be to your own dis- 
comfiture. It will hurt you in 


the public service.” 


WHAT IMPROVEMENT IN THE GOVERNMENT WOULD YOU SUGGEST ? 
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“Why, to hear you speak, mistress, it 
would almost seem that you had a fondness 
for the man who killed your father, who 
went to jail for it, and—” 

“And became a mutineer,” intervened 
the girl, flushing. ‘“ Why not say all while 
you are saying? Why not catalogue his of- 
fenses? Fondness for the man who killed 
my father, you say. Yes, I had a deep and 
sincere fondness for him ever since I met 

him at Play- 
more, more than 
seven years ago 
—yes, a fond- 
ness which only 
the crime he 
committed makes 
impossible. In all 
that really mat- 
ters I am still 
his friend. He 
did not know he 
was _ killing my 
father, who had 
no claims upon 


LORD MALLOW ASKED URBANELY 
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me, except that through him I have life 
and being; but it is enough to separate us 
forever in the eyes of the world, and in my 
eyes—not morally, of course, but legally 
and actually. He and I are as far apart as 
the poles in everything emotional; we are 
parted forever and ever.” 

Now at last she was inflamed. Every 
nerve in her was alive. All she had ever 
felt for Dyck Calhoun came rushing to the 
surface, came demanding recognition, re- 
asserting itself, commanding the situation. 
As she used the words, “ forever and ever,” 
it was like a Cordelia bidding farewell to 
Lear, her father, for there was that in her 
voice which said: 

“It is a final separation, it is the judg- 
ment of Jehovah, and I must submit. - It 
is the last word!” 

Lord Mallow saw his opportunity, and 
did not hesitate. 
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“ No, you are wrong—wholly wrong,” he 
said. “I did not bias what I said in my 
yearly report—a report which I was bound 
to make—by any covert prejudice against 
Mr. Calhoun. I guarded myself especial- 
ly »—there he lied, but he was an incom- 
parable liar, at his best—“ lest it should be 
used against him. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the new admiral’s report and 


‘* MORE WISDOM IN THE GOVERNOR," WAS SHEILA’S CHEERFUL REPLY 
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mine were laid together, and the govern- 
ment came to its conclusion accordingly. 
So I am obliged to do my duty.” 

“If you—oh, if you did your duty, you 
would not obey the command of the gov- 
ernment. Are there not times when to obey 
is a crime, and is not this one of them? 
Lord Mallow, you have a terrible respon- 
sibility. You would be doing as great a 
crime as Mr. Dyck Calhoun ever commit- 
ted, or could commit, if you put this order 
into actual fact. You are governor here, 
and your judgment would be accepted. It 
is ten weeks’ journey to London, at the 
least, and what might not happen in that 
time? Are you not given discretion as well 
as power?” 

The governor nodded. 

“ Yes, I am given discretion, but this is 
an order.” 

“ An order!” she commented. “ Then, 
if it should not be fulfilled, break it and 
take the consequences, as Nelson did. The 
principle should be—do what is right, and 
have no fear of the results.” 

“| will think it over,” answered the gov- 
ernor. “‘ What you say has immense weight 
with me—more even than I have words to 
tell you. Yes, I will think it over, I promise 
you, for you have good arguments. You 
are a clever pleader—you prevail!” 

Her face softened, and a new something 
came into her manner. 

“Do you truly mean it?” she asked, 
with lips that almost trembled, so keen was 
her feeling of agitation. 

It seemed to her that to do this thing for 
Dyck Calhoun was the least that was pos- 
sible, and it was perhaps the last thing she 
might ever be able to do for him. She real- 
ized how terrible it would be for him to be 
shorn of the liberty he had always had in 
the island; how dangerous it might be in 
many ways; and how the people of the 
island might become excited by it—and 
troublesome. 

“ Yes, I mean it,” answered Lord Mal- 
low. “I mean it exactly as I say it.” 

She smiled. 

“Well, that should be your recommen- 
dation for a better place,” she said. “I 
am sure you will decide not to enforce the 
order, if you think about it. It is a mis- 
erable, dangerous, foolish order, which 
ought never to have been made. You shall 
be promoted, your honor, to a better place,” 
she repeated, half satirically. 

“ Shall I, then?” he asked, with a warm 
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smile, and drawing close to her. “ Shall I? 
Then it can only be by your recommenda- 
tion. Ah, my dear, my beautiful dear 
one!” he hastened to add. “ My life is 
possible henceforward only through you. 
You have taught me by your life and per- 
son, by your beauty and truth, by your 
nobility of mind and character, how life 
should be lived. I have not always de- 
served your good opinion, or that of others. 
I have fought duels and killed men; I have 
aspired to place and position; I have been 
overbearing and insistent on my rights and 
privileges; I have played the dictator here 
in Jamaica; I have not been satisfied ex- 
cept to get my own way; but you have al- 
tered all that. Your coming here has given 
me a new outlook on life. Sheila, you have 
changed me, and you can change me infi- 
nitely more. Sheila, I who have been a 
dictator wish to become your slave. I want 
you—beloved, I want you for my wife!” 

He reached out as if to take her hand, 
but she drew back from him. His thrilling 
words had touched her as she had seldom 
been touched, as she had never been 
touched by any one save the man who could 
never be hers. She was submerged for the 
moment in the flood of Mallow’s spurious 
eloquence. His yielding to her on the point 
of Dyck’s imprisonment gave fresh accent 
to his address; yet she could not, she dared 
not, say yes to his demand. 

‘““ My lord,” she said, “‘ oh, my lord, you 
have stirred me; but I dare not reply to 
you as you wish. Life is hard as it is, and 
you have suddenly made it harder. What 
is more, I do not, I cannot, believe you. 
You have loved many. Your life has been 
a covert menace. Oh, I know what they 
said of you in Ireland! I know not of your 
life here. I suppose you are circumspect 
now; but in Ireland it was declared that 
you were notorious with women.” 

“It is a lie!” he answered. “I was not 
notorious. I was no better and no worse 
than many another man. I played, I 
danced attendance, I said soft nothings, 
but I was tied to no woman in all Ireland. 
I was frolicsome and adventurous, but no 
more. There is no woman who can say that 
I used her ill or took from her what I did 
not—” 

“ Atone for, Lord Mallow?” 

“ Atone-—no! What I did not give full 
compensation for, was what I was going to 
say. 


The situation was tense. Sheila was in 
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a place from which there was no escape 
except by flight or refusal. She did not 
really desire to refuse. Somehow, all at 
once, there came upon her the desire to put 
all thought of Dyck Calhoun out of her 
mind by making it impossible for her to 
think of him; and marriage was the one 
sure and complete way. 

Marriage with this man—was it possible? 
He held high position, he was her fellow 
countryman and an Irish peer, and she was 
the daughter of an evil man, who was, 
above all else, a traitor to his country, 
though Lord Mallow did not know that. 
The only one possessed of all the facts was 
the man from whom she desired to save 
herself—Dyck Calhoun. 

For the moment her heart was soft to 
Lord Mallow, in spite of his hatred of Dyck 
Calhoun, and although she distrusted him 
for other reasons. He was a man of charm 
in conversation. He was born with rare 
and remarkable faculties. He knew how 
women could be touched. 

“No, no, believe me, Sheila, I was a man 
who had too many temptations—that was 
all,” he went on. “ But I did not spoil my 


life by them, and I am here a trusted ser- 


vant of the government. I am a better 
governor than you seem to think.” 

Her eyes were shining, her face was 
troubled, her tongue was silent. She knew 
not what to say. She could not say yes— 
she wanted to escape from him. 

Her good fortune did not desert her. 
Suddenly the door of the room opened, and 
her mother entered. 

‘There is a member of your suite here, 
your honor, asking anxiously for you. It 
is a matter of extreme importance, he de- 
clares. What shall I say?” 

“Say nothing. I am coming, 
governor. “I am coming now.” 

XXII 

Tuat night the maroons broke loose 
upon Jamaica, and began murder and dep- 
redation against which the governor’s ac- 
tivities were no check. Estates were in- 
vaded, and men, women, and children 
killed, or carried into the mountains and 
held as hostages. The planters and the 
people in general railed at the governor, 
and said that through his neglect these dark 
things were happening. It was declared 
that he had omitted to punish offenses by 
the maroons, and this had been the means 
of giving them confidence, filling them. with 


’ 
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contempt and disdain. Their plan was to 
raid, to ambush, to kill without mercy, and 
to excite the slaves to rebel. 

The first assault and repulse took place 
not far from Enniskillen, and Michael 
Clones captured a maroon, who was slight- 
ly wounded. 

““ Come, now, my blitherin’ friend, tell us 
what’s the trouble with your people,” 
Michael challenged. ‘‘ Why are you ris- 
ing? You don’t do this without cause— 
what’s the cause?”’ 

The black man, naked except for a cloth 
about his loins, and carrying a small bag at 
his hip, slung from a cord over his shoulder, 
showed his teeth. 

“You're a newcomer here, massa, or 
you’d know we’re treated bad,” he an- 
swered. “ We’re robbed and trod on, and 
there’s no good word kept with us. We 
asked the governor for more land, and he 
waved us off. We warned him against hav- 
ing one of our head men flogged by a slave 
in the presence of slaves, for we are free 
men; and he laughed at us. So, knowing 
a few strong men can bring many weak 
men to their knees, we rose. I say this— 
there’s plenty weak men in Jamaica, men 
who don’t know right when they see it. So 
we rose, massa, and we'll make Jamaica 
sick before we’ve done. They can’t con- 
quer us, for we can hide and ambush, and 
shoot them that come seeking us. We hide, 
one behind this rock, one behind that, never 
more than two or three together, and we’re 
safe. The white soldiers come all together, 
and beat drums and blow horns, and we 
know where they are, and we catch ’em and 
kill em. We'll catch captains and generals, 
and we'll cut their heads off!” 

He made an ugly grimace. Michael 
Clones thought that the man ought to die, 
and half drew his sword; but then, think- 
ing better of it, he took the maroon to the 
castle and locked him up in a slave’s hut, 
having first bound him and put him in the 
charge of one he could trust. 

“You talk of your being able to hide 
and men not being able to find you,” he 
said to the prisoner; “ but did you never 
hear of bloodhounds, that can smell you 
and hunt you down, and chew you up and 
drink your blood? Did you never hear of 
them?” 

The man’s face wrinkled like a rag, for 
there was one thing the natives feared more 
than all else—the tooth of a hound. But 
he gathered courage, and said: 
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“The governor has no hounds. There 
are none in Jamaica. We know dat—all 
us know dat, massa!”’ 

Michael Clones laughed, and it was not 
pleasant to hear. 

“It may be the governor has no blood- 
hounds, but my master, the owner of this 
castle, is bringin’ his hounds himself—a 
lot, with their drivers, from Cuba, and your 
maroons will have all they can do to hide. 
Sure, d’ye think that every wan in the is- 
land is as foolish as 
the governor? If you 
do, you're mistaken, 
and that’s all there is 
to say.” 

“ The 


hounds not 


here, in de island, massa?” declared the 
maroon questioningly. 

‘““ Mebbe not, Sambo, but they’ll be here 
within the next few hours, and then where 
will you and your pals be? You'll be 
caught between their teeth—nice, long, 
sharp teeth; and you’l! make good steak 
better than your best olio, Sambo!” 
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The native moaned with terror. 

“ That’s the game to play!” said Michael 
to himself, as he fastened the door tight 
on the man. “ The 
hounds ’ll settle this 
fool rebellion quicker 
than aught else. Mr 
Calhoun’s a wise 


man, and he ought to be 


governor here. Criminal? 

As much as the Angel Gabriel! 

He must put down this rebellion 

no wan else can. They’re stronger, the 

maroons, than ever they’ve been. They’ve 

planned this with skill, and they’ll need a 

lot of handlin’. We’re safe enough here, but 

down there at Salem—well, they may be 

caught in the bloody net, for this thing is 

a dirty black business, that’s sure!” 

A little later he met Dyck Calhoun. 
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“ Michael,” said Dyck, “ things are safe 
enough here, but we’ve prepared. The 
overseers, bookkeepers, and drivers are 
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UPON JAMAICA, AND BEGAN MUK- 

DER AND DEPREDATION, AGAINST 
WHICH THE GOVERNOR'S ACTIV- 
ITIES WERE NO CHECK 


armed and ready, and they’re in their 
places. Our slaves are loyal enough, I 
think; but there are other plantations not 
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so strong or so well prepared. I’m going to 
Salem—riding as hard as I can, and taking 
with me six of our best men. They’re not 
so safe at Salem as we are, Michael. They 
won’t know how to act or what to do. 
Darius Boland is a good man, 
but he’s only had Virginia ex- 
perience, and this is different. 


‘tt 4 
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A hundred maroons are as good as a thou- 
sand white soldiers, in the way the ma- 


roons fight. They can lay waste this 
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island, if they get going; so I propose to 
stop them. The hounds are only just out- 
side the harbor, Michael. The ship Vin- 
cent, bringing them, was sighted by a 
sloop two days ago, making for Kingston. 
She should be here before we've time to 
turn round. Michael, the game is in our 
hands, if we play it well. Do you go down 
to Kingston, and—” 

He detailed what. Michael was to do on 
landing the hounds, and laid out plans for 
the immediate future. 

“ They’re in danger at Salem, Michael, 
so we must help them one way or another. 
I think the hounds will settle this whole 
wretched business, though.” 

Michael told him of his prisoner, and 
what effect the statement about the hounds 
had had. A look of purpose came into 
Dyck’s face. 

“ Michael,” he said, “ there is no other 
way. A hound is as fair as a gun, and 
hounds shall be used here in Jamaica. The 
governor can’t refuse their landing now. 
The people would kill him, if he did. It 
was I that proposed it.” 

“ Look, sir—who’s that?” asked Michael, 


as they saw a figure riding under the palms 


not far away. 

It was very early morning, and the light 
was dim yet, but there was sufficient to 
make even far sight easy. Dyck shaded his 
forehead with his hand. 

“It’s not one of our people, Michael. 
It’s a stranger.” 

As the rider came on, he was stopped by 
two of the drivers of the estate. Dyck and 
Michael saw him hold up a letter, and a 
moment later he was on his way to Dyck, 
galloping hard. Arrived, he threw himself 
on the ground, and saluted. 

“ A letter from Salem, sir,” he said, and 
handed it over to Calhoun. 

Dyck nodded, broke the seal of the let- 
ter, and read it quickly. Then he nodded 
again and bade the man eat a hearty 
breakfast and return with him on one of 
the Enniskillen horses, as his own mount 
would be exhausted. 

“We're going down to help protect Sa- 
lem, my man,” said Dyck, 

The man grinned. 

“That’s good!” he replied. ‘“ They 
knew naught of the rising when I left; but 
the governor was there just before, and he’d 
protect us.” 

“ Nonsense, fellow! The governor would 
go straight to Spanish Town, where he be- 
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longs, when there is trouble. That much 
he knows of his duty, I'll say.” 

When the man had gone, Dyck turned to 
his servant. 

““ Michael, the news in the letter came 
from Darius Boland. He says the gover- 
nor told him that he had orders from En- 
gland to confine me here at Enniskillen, 
and that he meant to do it. Well, we'll see 
how he does it! If he sends his marshals 
to me, we'll make Gadarene swine of 
them!” 

There was a smile at his lips, but it was 
contemptuous, and the lines on his fore- 
head told of resolve. 

““ Michael,” he added, “ we'll hunt Lord 
Mallow with the hounds of our good for- 
tune, for this war is our war. They can’t 
win it without me, and they sha’n’t. With- 
out the hounds, it may be a year’s war; 
with them, the rising can’t go beyond a 
week or so.” 

“If the hounds get here, sir! But if 
they don’t?” 

Dyck laid his hand upon the sword at his 
side. 

“If they don’t get here, Michael, still 
the war will be ours, for we understand 
fighting and the governor does not. Con- 
fine me here, will he? Well, if he does, 
he'll be a better man than I have ever 
known him! Confine me here—no, he'll 
not confine me here! In a few hours I 
shall be at Salem, to do what he could not, 
and would not do if he could. He'll think 
first of himself, and afterward of the owner 
of Salem or any other. Come, let me show 
you what I mean to do when once we’ve 
got Salem free from danger. Come and 
have a look at my chart.” 


Some hours later Dyck Calhoun, with 
his six horsemen, was within a mile or so 
of Salem. They had ridden hard in the 
heat and were tired, but there was high 
spirit in the men, for they were behind a 
trusted leader—a man who ate little, but 
who did not disdain a glass of Madeira or 
brandy, and who made good every step of 
the way he went—watchful, alert, careful, 
determined. They trusted him, and they 
cared little what his past had been. Ja- 
maica was not a heaven for the good, but 
it was a haven for many who had been ill- 
used elsewhere. Each man, as if he were 
really in a new world, was judged by his 
daily actions, and not by any history of a 
hidden or an open past. 
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As they came across country, Dyck al- 
ways ahead, they saw how he responded to 
every sign of life in the bush, how he moved 
with discretion where ambush seemed pos- 
sible. They knew that on his own estate 
he never made mistakes of judgment; that 
he held the balance carefully, and that his 
violences, rare and tremendous, were not 
outbursts of an unregulated nature. “‘ You 
can’t fool Calhoun,” was a common phrase 
in the language of Enniskillen, and there 
were few in the surrounding country who 
would not have upheld the truth of it. 

Now, to-day, he was almost moodily si- 
lent, reserved, and watchful. None knew 
the terrors of his soul, the eddies of life 
which struggled for mastery in him, and 
the horrible disappointments he had en- 
dured. None knew of his love for Sheila. 
Yet all knew that he had killed—or was 
punished for killing—Erris Boyne. None 
of them had seen Sheila, but all had heard 
of her, and of the governor’s courtship of 
her. They wondered why Dyck Calhoun 
should be doing what the governor should 
do, if he was a real man. 

Somehow, in spite of the criminal record 
with which Dyck Calhoun’s life was 
stained, they had a respect for him which 
they did not have for Lord Mallow. Dyck’s 
life in Jamaica was clean. He kept no mis- 
tress, and none had ever known him to have 
to do with women, black, brown, or white. 
His only weakness or fault—if it was a 
fault—was a fondness for the bottle of 
good wine which was ever open on his table, 
and for tobacco in the smoking-leaf. 

To-day he smoked incessantly and care- 
fully. He threw no loose ends of burning 
tobacco from cigar or pipe into the loose 
dry leaves and stifi-cut ground. They 
knew that the small clouds that floated 
away from his head did not check his ob- 
servation. That was proved when they 
were within sight of the homestead of Sa- 
lem, which stood on a well-wooded upland. 
It was in apparently happy condition, for 
they could see no commotion about the 
homestead. They saw men with muskets, 
evidently keeping guard. 

Suddenly Dyck reined in his horse and 
stretched out a hand to detain them. Each 
man listened attentively, and watched the 
wood ahead of them, for it was clear that 
their leader suspected danger there. For a 
moment there seemed to be doubt in 
Dyck’s mind what to do, but when it was 
up he had decided. 
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“Don’t look at that wood. Ride slow 
for Salem,” he said. ‘“ It’s maroons there 
in the bush. They are waiting for night. 
They won’t attack us now. They’re in 
ambush—of that I’m sure. If they want 
to capture Salem, they’ll not give alarm by 
firing on us; so if we ride on they’ll think 
we haven’t sensed them. If they do attack 
us, we’ll know they are in good numbers, 
for they’ll be facing us as well as the garri- 
son of Salem. But keep your muskets 
ready. Have a drink,” he added, and 
handed round his horn of liquor. “ If they 
see us drink—and they will—they’ll think 
we've only stopped to refresh, and we’ll be 
safe. In any case, if they attack, fire your 
muskets at them and ride like the devil. 
Don’t dismount, and don’t try to find them 
in the rocks. It’s no good. They'll catch 
us that way, as they’ve caught others in the 
past. It’s a poor game fighting hidden men. 
I want to get them into the open down be- 
low, and that’s where they’ll be before we’re 
many hours older!”’ 

With this he rode on slightly ahead, and 
presently put his horse at a gentle canter. 
He did not increase the pace as they neared 
the place where the black men were in am- 
bush. Every man of the group behaved 
well. None showed nervousness, even when 
one of the horses, conscious of hidden ma- 
rcons in the wood, gave a sort of snort, and 
made a sharp movement out of the track in 
an attempt to get greater speed. 

Every man’s heart beat faster as they 
came to the place where the ambush was. 
Indeed, Dyck saw a bush move, and had a 
swift glimpse of a black, hideous face— 
which promptly disappeared, however. 
Every one felt the presence of many men 
in the underbrush. Only when they had 
absolutely passed the place did they realize 
the fulness of the danger through which 
they had gone. 

Dyck talked to them presently without 
turning around, for to do that might have 
roused suspicion. 

“They'll! come down into the open be- 
fore it’s dark,” he told his men. ‘ When 
they do that, we'll have ’em. They’ve no 
chance to ambush in the cane-fields now. 
The cane is cut, and they’ll be in danger 
every moment. We'll get them in the open, 
and wipe them out. Don’t look around! 
Keep steady, and we'll ride a little more 
quickly soon.” 

A few moments later they cantered gen- 
tly to the front door of the Salem home- 
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stead. The first face they saw there was 
that of Darius Boland. It had a look of 
trouble. Dyck explained. 

“We thought you might not have heard 
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of the rise of the maroons. We have no 
ladies at Enniskillen. We prepared for the 
revolt, and we're safe enough there, as 
things are. Your ladies must go at once to 
Spanish Town, unless- 

“Unless they stay here! Well, they 
would likely be safe enough, for though the 
slaves under the old control might have 
joined the maroons, they won’t do so now. 
We have got them that far. But, Mr. Cal- 
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houn, the ladies ain’t here. They rode 
away into the hills this morning, and 
they’ve not come back. I was just about 
sending a search-party for them. I didn’t 
know of the rising of the maroons.” 

“In what direction did they go?” asked 
Dyck, with much anxiety, though his tone 
was even. 

Darius Boland pointed. 

“ They started to the northwest. If they 
went as I think they meant to, they’d come 
back the way you came in.” 

“They were armed?” 

asked sharply. 
“Yes, they were armed,” was 
the reply. ‘“ Miss Llyn had a small 
pistol. She learned to carry 
one in Virginia, and she has 
done so ever since we came 

here.” 

“Listen, Boland,” said 
Dyck with some alarm. 
“Up there in the hills by 
which we came maroons 
are hidden, and they will 
invade this place to-day. 


Dyck 


ARE YOUR PEOPLE 
CLONES DEMANDED 


“ WHY 
RISING ?” 


We were ready to fight 
them, of course, as we 
came, but it’s a risky busi- 
ness, and we wanted to get 
them all, if possible. It 
wouldn’t have been possi- 
ble, if we had charged them 
there, for they were well 
ambushed. My idea is to 
let them get into the open 
between there and _ here, 
and catch them as they 
come. It will save our 
men, and it will probably finish the 
rebels. If Mrs. and Miss Llyn come back 
that way, they'll be in greater danger 
than we were, for the maroons were coming 
here to capture them and hold them as hos- 
tages; and they wouldn’t let them pass, as 
they did us. The ladies must be got to 
Spanish Town, for the maroons are des- 
perate. They know we have no ships of 
the navy here now, and they rely upon their 
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raiding powers and the governor’s weak- 
ness. They have placed their men in every 
part of the middle and western country. A 
number of them got to my place last eve- 
ning, and were defeated. Several were 
killed, and one was taken prisoner. The 
trouble is, you can’t march against them, 
like an army. Their skill in hiding is too 
great. They must be run down by blood- 
hounds. It’s the only way.” 

“ Bloodhounds! There are no _ blood- 
hounds here,” said Darius Boland. ‘“ And 
if there were, say, wouldn’t pious old En- 
gland make a fuss!” 


“WE'RE ROBBED 
AND TROD ON, 
AND THERE'S NO 
GOOD WORD 
KEPT WITH US” 


Dyck Calhoun was about to speak sharp- 
ly, but he caught a glint of sarcasm in Da- 
rius Boland’s face. 


“IT have the bloodhounds,” he said. 
“ They’re outside the harbor now, and 
when they’re landed I intend to use them.” 

“If the governor allows you,” suggested 
Darius Boland. “ He does not like you or 
your bloodhounds. He has his orders, so 
he says.” 

Dyck made an impatient gesture. 

“I will submit to no such order. I have 
earned my place on this island, and I'll see 
he does not have his way. But we must 
wait no longer. The ladies must be placed 
where the governor’s men can protect them, 
at the capital.” 
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“The governor’s men! Protect them! 
They might as well stay here; we can sure- 
ly do so.” 

Dyck Calhoun looked around. 

“ Perhaps, for you have skill, Boland, 
and you are cautious; but I put it to you, 
is it right for the ladies to stay in this iso- 
lated spot while there are murderers 
about?” 

Darius Boland bowed. 

“What you say goes always,” he re- 
marked; “ but tell me, sir, who will take 
the ladies to Spanish Town?” 

Dyck Calhoun frowned. He read the 
inner meaning of Darius Boland’s words. 
They did not put him out of self-control, 
however. It was not a time to dwell on 
such things. It was his primary duty to 
save the ladies. 

“Come, Boland!” he 
said sharply. “ I shall start 
now. Wherever the ladies 
are, we must find them. 
What sort of a country is 
it through which they will 
have to pass?” 

“Bad enough in some 
ways. There’s an old mon- 
astery of the days of the 
Spaniards up there ” — he 
pointed—“ or the ruins of 
one, and it is a pleasant 
place to rest. I doubt not 
they rested there, if—”’ 

“If they reached it!” remarked Dyck 
with crisp inflection. “‘ Yes, they would 
rest there—and it would be a good place 
for ambush by the maroons, eh?” 

“Good enough from the standpoint of 
the maroons,” Boland replied. 

“ Then we must go there. It’s a dam- 
nable predicament! No, you must not come 
with me. You must keep command here.” 
He hastily told what to do with his own 
men who remained to defend Salem. “ Our 
horses are fagged,” he continued. “ If you 
can loan us four, I’ll see that they are well 
taken care of, and are returned, in kind or 
cash. I'll take three of my men only, and 
loan you three of the best. We’ll fill our 
knapsacks and get away, Boland.” 

A few moments later Dyck Calhoun and 
his three companions, with a guide added 
by Boland, had started away up the road 
by which Mrs. Llyn and Sheila had left the 
mansion. One thing was clear, the ma- 
roons on the hill did not know of the ladies’ 
absence, or they would not be waiting. 
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Dyck and his small cohort got away by 
a route unseen from the hills where the 
maroons were. When well away, they put 
their horses to a canter and struck into the 
hills. They rode alertly, and Dyck’s 
eyes were every where. He was 


a 
THEY HAD RIDDEN HARD 
MEN, 


quick to see a bush move, to observe the 


flick of a branch, to catch the faintest 
sound with an animal origin. He was ob- 
sessed with anxiety, for he had a dark fear 
that some ill thing had happened to the 
two ladies. 

His blood almost dried in his veins when 
he thought of the fate which had followed 
the capture of women in other islands. His 
soul revolted at the hideous thought. He 
knew that Sheila was armed, and that be- 
fore harm might come to h: > she would end 
her own life and her moiher’s also; but 
suppose she had been caught from behind, 
and the opportunity of suicide denied her— 
what then? 

He showed no agitation to his followers. 
His eyes, however, were intensely busy, 
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and every nerve was keen to feel, to see, to 
forewarn. Life in the open had developed 
in him the physical astuteness of the wild 
man, and he had all the gifts that make a 
supreme open-air fighter. He could per- 
ceive those wonderful warnings which come 
only to those who live close to na- 
ture, who instinctively know the 
thousand moods and tenses of 

the wild life around them. 
He saw the marks of the 


IN THE HEAT AND WERE TIRED, BUT THERE WAS HIGH SPIRIT IN THE 
FOR THEY WERE BEHIND A TRUSTED LEADER 


hoofs of Sheila’s and her mother’s horses 
in the road, knowing them by the freshness 
of the indentations. An hour and a half 
passed, and then they approached the 
ruined monastery of which Boland had 
spoken. Here Dyck dropped to the ground, 
for he saw in the hoof-marks signs of flurry. 

He quickly made examination, and found 
that there were prints of women’s feet, and 
also of bare native feet, but no evidence of 
a struggle. The footprints, both native and 
white, were firmly placed, but the horses’ 
hoof-prints showed agitation. 

Presently the hoof-marks became more 
regular again. 

Suddenly one of Dyck’s supporters ex- 
claimed—he had picked up a small piece of 
ribbon, evidently dropped to guide those 
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who might come searching. Soon another 
token was found—a loose bit of buckle from 
a shoe. Then, suddenly, in the middle of 
the road, they saw a little pool of blood, 
and signs indicating that a body had lain 
in the dust. 
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SUDDENLY DYCK REINED IN HIS HORSE. ‘“ THERE'S MAROONS IN THE BUSH,” HE SAID. 
I WANT TO GET THEM INTO THE OPEN DOWN BELOW’ 


DISMOUNT. 


“She shot a native here,” said Dyck. 

“There is no sign of a struggle,” re- 
marked one of his companions. 

“Well, we must go carefully here, for 
they may have been imprisoned in the ruin. 
You stay here, and I’ll go forward,” he 
added. “ I’ve got an idea that they’re here. 
We have one chance, my lads, and let’s 
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keep our heads. If anything should hap- 
pen to me, have a try yourselves, and see 
what you can do. The ladies must be 
freed, if they’re there. There’s not one of 
you that won’t stand by to the last, but I 
want your oath upon it. By the heads or 
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graves of your mothers, lads, you'll see It 
through? Up with your hands!” 

Their hands went up. 

“By our mothers’ heads or graves!” 
they said in low tones. 

“ Good!”” Dyck replied. “Tl go on 
ahead.. If you hear a call, or a shot, come 
forward swiftly.” 


(To be concluded in the August number of Munsey’s Macazine) 
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left of him had been washed and 

dressed by Mr. Bivens, of Bivens’s 
Mortuary Parlors, in the mothy cutaway 
that John Bixby had worn nine times in 
his life. 

He was placed in a neat, substantial 
coffin which Mr. Bivens called “ real 
stylish,” and which the Undertakers’ Sup- 
ply Catalogue termed the Mortuant model 
four. And, except for some wrinkles in his 
coat, which had never fitted him properly, 
and a general expression of being stuffed 
and mounted for inspection, Mr. Bixby 
looked singularly well. He was praised, 
indeed, for the saintly calm of his smile by 
the cousin whom he had always hated. 

“So glad,” she simmered, “ that poor, 
dear, misguided John could have had such 
a peaceful passing!” 

At which Mr. Bixby would have frowned 
if he could; but that, fortunately, was not 
permitted him. 

The creamy, bodiless scent of the honey- 
suckle vine on the porch rolled, stiflingly 
sweet, through the gaping window. The 
chicken-beaked young minister—a shadowy 
person with a mild, interesting heart affec- 
tion, who somehow always looked more 
like the reflection of his photograph in a 
mirror than anything entirely real—read 
all about the resurrection and the life in a 
voice like slow, smooth cough medicine. 
The foaming crape of women’s dresses, the 
weeping crape of men’s hat-bands, crinkled 
and critched uneasily as the audience 
stirred, or shuffled, or blew genteelly in 
handkerchiefs under cover of a funereal 
hymn. A youthful niece giggled hysteri- 
cally; a newly washed, pink little cousin 
made rounder and rounder eyes as the am- 
bling ceremony proceeded. Mr. Bixby 
himself, bored but impressed, lay rigid and 
chill in his receptacle. 

It was gratifying to see so many there, 
especially when one considered that his 
nearest living relatives were the decorous 


Jie BIXBY was dead. What was 
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The Funeral of John Bixby 


BY STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


He had never 
thought much about funerals, even his own, 
but this was going just as he would have 
wished it—a solid, heavy, respectable trib- 
ute to a heavy, respectable, solid citizen. 
Frantic grief would have jarred as much as 


and mildly weeping nieces. 


a tippler at a formal dinner. The wreaths 
and the “ gates ajar,” of course, were a 
bother—Mr. Bixby detested the smell of 
flowers—but they were customary, of 
course, and could hardly have been omit- 
ted. Pleasantly drugged by the heat, the 
weight of scent, and every one’s manifesta- 
tion of condolence and sympathy, the soul 
or spirit of Mr. Bixby remained for a time 
without thinking. 

He had expected, of course, to leave the 
body immediately upon his actual death. 
The long, monotonous attack of typhoid 
that had finally carried him off, under the 
best advice of the properest physicians, had 
given him time for that reflection. But 
there—he was never one to move hastily— 
his prejudices were known and respected. 
By an effort of will, he could even now de- 
tach himself, could float, as it were— 
though indeed he never thought of it in 
that ridiculous way—around the room and 
the minds within it, examining with casual 
interest the more presentable of each rela- 
tive’s concerns. 

Eventually directions would be given 
him, he felt sure; a sphere, a place, a posi- 
tion, a title, would be made ready for him 
to fill. No absurdity of harps or golden 
thrones, of course—his friend, the bishop 
of the diocese, had assured him as to that. 
It would doubtless be possible to carry and 
apply the same sterling business talents 
even to the new cloud-world of the spirit; 
except that up there—or here, rather—they 
would all be at the disposal of a beneficent 
but sensible God. 

God—and as he reached the word the 
burial service was over. The lid came down 
over his face. No matter, for he could see 
through it. The pall-bearers stooped and 
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lifted him. Mr. Bixby journeyed out into 


the sun. 
II 


It was an afternoon of late, lush June. 
The air was full of odors and restlessness, 
of deep grass and hot sunlight, and the 
budding and breaking into flower of each 
growing and burgeoning thing. The wind 
buzzed sleepily, like a gorged and golden 
bee, in the leaf-dance of the tree-tops. An 
atmosphere of meeting, of mating, of 
fecund and contented birth, quieted the 
long dust of the street to a silence stiller 
even than Mr. Bixby. 

The funereal horses waggled their 
plumes, whinnied and nickered disreputably 
as the battered, lean sign-post of a driver 
clucked for the starting of the hearse. As 
it rolled on, Mr. Bixby grew tired of his 
four flat wooden walls, still faintly sticky 
with new varnish. His essential particles 
drifted down the procession, examining 
hearts and minds. 

To find that the prevailing thought was, 
“How much did the old stupidity leave?” 
was jarring, perhaps, but not at all sur- 
prising. He remembered the funerals he 
had attended in a different capacity from 
his present one. After all, what else could 
one expect? 

They put him in the neat, clean hole; 
and there was more singing and reading. 
It was a deep hole—the ropes squeaked as 
they lowered him. He shuddered—if the 
dead are still allowed to shudder. 

They piled the rich fertility of earth on 
top of him. Again he shuddered at the rank 
vulgarity of the dirt, alive and grandiose 
and ready to put forth fruit, while he was 
vaguer than smoke, thinner than paper. 
He followed the relieved trot of the return- 
ing pageant, peering in at the windows of 
the vehicles. 

In the last carriage there sat a boy and 
a girl — cousins, of course — holding each 
other’s hand. 

“ Don’t!” said the girl. 
when we’ve just left him!” 

But she hardly seemed to strain away. 

“I know,” said the boy. “ Poor old 
duffer! But Margaret, Margaret!” 

“ No, no!” 

“What does it matter? What does any- 
thing matter? I won’t see you for months 
again. Maybe I'll be blind, maybe I'll be 
sick, maybe I'll’ be like him before I see 
you again. Margaret, I love you!” 


“Tt isn’t right, 


His arm crept closer. He drew her into 
the circle of it. She could not lift her 
mouth, but he found it, somehow, as the 
long wave finds and dies upon the beach 
of its desire. They were alone in a shaking 
ecstasy. 

Thoroughly disgusted, Mr. Bixby fled 
back to his grave, bound to it by an in- 
visible but irresistible force, as a trout is 
played and landed on one fine strand of 
line. Surely that night a guide would come, 
a word would be vouchsafed! 

But night brought only a low, round, 
mellow moon. A triumphant perfume of 
youth, of life, of love, rose from the dying 
flowers on the grave, from the burning 
orange and umber throats of the California 
poppies that ran wild in a waste field be- 
yond the wall. Subtly the golden flowers 
called Mr. Bixby. With stinging talons of 
scent they aroused desires stranger than a 
mermaid’s eyes in the soul of the respect- 
able banker. 

He wanted to be part of them! That 
was it—to be the heave and crumble of the 
fat earth that nursed and tended their surg- 
ing stems; to suffuse himself with sunshine; 
to be color and petal and fragrance; to ex- 
ist diffused as a dream in the mind, yet 
cloudily, earthily happy in every swaying 
and sighing and bending rustle of green 
and gold that rippled and ran along be- 
neath the soft, slow urge of the wind. They 
called him to melt into their existence—to 
take up as the side of a hill, as the bough 
of a tree, as the pollen of a blossom, the 
burden, the glory, the eternity of being 
earth. : 

But he shut his will like a trap and 
would not accept them. He crept back into 
the coffin. He lay down again with the 
clay. 

Ill 


Mr. Brxsy, in his business days, had 
been a solid and substantial fighter. All 
that night he thought of the bonds in his 
safe-deposit box, of the clear conciseness 
of his last will and testament, of the quiet 
decorum of his clothes—of anything that 
was logical and sane and safe from this 
madness of flowers that afflicted him. Judg- 
ment Day could not have changed him— 
quietly but heavily would he have accepted 
the ordered decrees of the Supreme Court 
Celestial. He would have worn his halo at 
just the right angle in heaven, or would 
have burned with a proper and decent flame 
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in hell. But for him there were none of 
these things, only the crying and calling 
beauty of the world he had thought so un- 
necessary, torturing him, pulling him after 
it, thrusting him down to be part of ‘the 
living dust. 

“] shall have to get out, I think,” said 
Mr. Bixby. 

By an effort as tremendous as if he were 
lifting mountains, he fled through the 
boards and the clods. It was dawn—cold, 
clear, white as milk. The shining blade of 
the sun as yet slept in its scabbard of 
cloud; only over the eastern sky lay a faint 
dark burn of scarlet to prophesy whence 
day should arise. 

Wanly Mr. Bixby fluttered to the staid 
and sober porch of his staid and sober 
house. 

The boy and the girl were sitting on the 
steps. Their embrace could have been car- 
ven in marble, it was so still, so perfect. 
A wind of incarnate life breathed through 
them, breathed from them, as air breathes 
through the courage of a trumpet, striking 
the hearts of men with its scarlet tone. 
They were as if they had just been created, 
from a prouder dust than the rest of us, 
and blowing to a prouder sky. Mr. Bixby 
looked at their rapture. 

“ Oh, hell!” said Mr. Bixby. 

But with the first gratuitous and un- 
worthy curse he had ever uttered, under- 
standing began to come to him. Rebel- 
lious, wondering still, but quiet, he followed 
with amused acceptance the tug of his 
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spiritual tether. It led him to the field of 
poppies. Then it stopped. 

He gazed about him anxiously, and sat 
down. Nothing happened. A strange con- 
tent enveloped him. 

He reclined, for greater ease. Oddly but 
pleasantly, as the sun rose higher and high- 
er, he could feel himself slipping away. He 
was losing parts of himself, somehow—or 
so it seemed to him in the only words he 
had. He was losing them, but he felt that 
he might discover them again elsewhere, 
near, far off, indissolubly linked with him, 
yet cheerfully and definitely apart. 

He grew larger, vaguer, more joyous. 
He did not think, he was. And he was no 
more the grass and the poppies than the 
grass and the poppies were himself. They 
fitted entirely together in a great peace like 
that of the blue, clean sky. 

The trees did not think of him as re- 
spectable—he had no bank-account with 
the sun. Every trait and manner and pos- 
session he had prided himself on and prized 
was gone. And yet—and yet— 

Suddenly he realized that he was almost 
unendurably happy. 


IV 


DovusTLess each of us must come to dif- 
ferent judgments; but here’s one truth for 
you: 

If you walk past that field of poppies to- 
night, you'll see it as a field of poppies; 
but it also happens to be a field of Mr. 
Bixby. 








WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


“WHEN dreams come true,” we often say, 


And think the year would rest at May; 
That then the heart would know no pain, 
Nor hoping ever seem in vain; 

That flowers would bloom and never fade, 
Nor vows be broken when once made. 
“When dreams come true "—who has not let 


His fancy wander and forget? 


“When dreams come true ’—and were it so, 


Could every wish fulfilment know, 
Ambition, love, be satisfied, 

And all the portals opened wide 
Where happiness to lurk now seems— 
We then should be bereft of dreams. 
And so I pray, lest hope be stilled, 
Let some dreams yet rest unfulfilled! 


William Wallace Whitelock 















